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AYING in coal is a fixed economic event, for surplus 
midsummer heat can not be stowed away for winter 
use. It is not too late to cut that big annual expen- 

diture for coal way down. When cold days return you 

can enjoy clean, even, healthful heat—either warm air, 

steam or hot water—for from 50% to 6623% less money 

than you have heretofore spent. Better tear out that 

old gluttonous furnace or heater. You are paying too 
dearly for its keep. We want a chance to prove that the 


PeckWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS i 
wae Furnaces -2422 Boilers 
Save ¥/2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


This is heat-talk as refreshing as an iced lemonade on a sultry day. It is absolutely true. The 
UNDERFEED coal burning principle—coal fed from below and all the fire on top—prevents wasted heat 
units. Smoke and gases are consumed by this hygienic wonder, which gets from cheapest slack as much 
clean heat as highest priced anthracite will yield. Ashes are few and are removed by shaking the grate 
bar as in ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

Out in Kansas City, our agent, A. Holtman, has shown Missourians and Kansans what the UNDER- 
FEED can do in the way of giving best heat at Jeast cost. Here’s an 
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extract from a letter telling of his own aed aalaen ct incon te 
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Underfeed Boiler. under fire, which burns on top. 





















“* You ask if I had any kick. No—but the 
coal man has. Listen. I have been using one 
of the largest UNDERFEED furnaces to heat my 
office and shop for the past six years. My fuel 
bills have been reduced 60% compared with the 
cost for the old style furnace I used before. I 
have less ashes and very little smoke. In fact, 
it did so well at the office that I put the UNDER 
FEED Farnace in my home.’’ 
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We'd like tosend you a lot of letters 
in fac simile—just like this—with our 
UnperFeep Booklet for Warm Air Fur- 
naces, or our Special Catalog of Steam 
and Hot Water Boilers. 


Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours— 
ALL FREE. Write today, giving the 
name of local dealer with whom you 
prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


841 West Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O 
We've a paying proposition to make to Furnace, Hardware Men and Plumbers who want more business. Write for it, 
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PORTRAIT OF CHRISTINA, DUCHESS OF MILAN 
THIS FAMOUS PAINTING, LONG AN HEIRLOOM IN THE FAMILY OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
WAS RECENTLY PURCHASED FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM AT THE PRICE OF SEVENTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS, JUST IN TIME, IT IS UNDERSTOOD, TO PREVENT ITS 
SALE TO AN AMERICAN COLLECTOR 
From a photograth ty the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Hans Holbein 
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THE PEERIL®O 


BY ISAAC F. 


NE day, late in May of this year, 
a sturdy, deep-chested, keen-eyed 


man, whose mustache and _ hair 
were streaked with white, sat chewing 
gum in front of the board in a broker’s 


US GAME OF 


CORNERING A CROP 


MARCOSSON 


office that stood within the shadow of the 
dirty gray hulk of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. In one corner of the room a ticker 
sputtered, and a boy chalked the quota- 
tions on the board. Under the words 















































JAMES A. PATTEN, THE CHICAGO GRAIN-DEALER WHO BROKE ALL THE TRADITIONS 
OF THE WHEAT-PIT BY THE SPECTACULAR SUCCESS OF HIS 
RECENT CORNER IN WHEAT 
From a photograph by Palmer, Chicago 
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THE WHEAT-PIT OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, THE SCENE OF MANY FAMOUS ATTEMPTS TO 
CORNER WHAT IS PERHAPS THE MOST VITAL NECESSITY OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


““May wheat” he marked the figures 
“1.26%.” 

The big man smiled and chewed his 
gum all the harder. He might well smile, 
for on that day, when the spring wheat 
was greening on the moist Kansas farms, 
he had entered the final heat of a notable 
race with weather, crop conditions, and 
all those mysterious forces that make and 
unmake markets. In more than one huge 
Chicago elevator a torrent of wheat was 
hurtling in the chutes; on half a dozen 
trains, rushing in from west and north, 
was a treasure of golden grain. And it 
was all his, for this man was James A. 
Patten, Master of Wheat. 

It did not concern him that a brawny 
negro kept watch at his outer door; that 
for weeks the public and the press had 
hurled their clamor at him; that the mar- 
kets of the universe had felt the pressure 
of his iron hand; that in dozens of cities, 
from London to Seattle, the price of 





flour had soared and the size of the loaf 
had shrunk; that he had been dictator 
of the precious product that-feeds a hun- 
gry world. What did matter was simply 
that his foresight and judgment had been 
vindicated, and that he had won out in 
a game where some of the keenest brains 
of our time have failed. 

How much wheat Mr. Patten and his 
associates owned on the Ist of May no 
one, probably, will ever know, because 
there is no record of daily transactions 
in the wheat-pit, as there is of the tra- 
ding on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange. For this reason a man 
can send in a dozen brokers and go far 
toward cornering a crop, before any one 
knows what he is doing. Only the books 
of the firm involved in the deal could 
tell the story. 

Certain it is that at one time Mr. 
Patten owned nearly one-fourth of the 
whole “visible supply” — which ranges 




















THE PERILOUS GAME 
from twenty to thirty millions of bush- 
els. Of course, this is a small fraction 
of a world crop of more than three bil- 
lions of bushels; but small as it seem- 
ingly is, it is ample to sway prices, and 
the movement of only a part of it has 
been enough to hurl rich men to their 
financial doom. 

Mr. Patten closed out his deal at a 
dollar and thirty - four cents a bushel. 
All of Chicago that could pack itself 
into the galleries of the Board of Trade 
was on hand on the last business day of 
the month. Instead of the turmoil and 
excitement that had marked the wind-up 
of other wheat deals, however, there was 
the calm of complete suc- 
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Mr. Patten was as great a figure as a 
Rothschild holding the gold of the na- 
tions in the palm of his hand. Yet, with 
all the glamour of market dictatorship, he 
was merely a trader in wheat, and he 
looked it. He had chewed “ wheat gum” 
as a boy on an Illinois farm, and had 
smelled grain all his life. He might have 
been the keeper of a store in a thriving 
inland town, whose only concern was the 
balance on his ink-spattered ledger. But 
when he talked, swiftly and unerringly 
to the point, it was like the rattling out 
of the tape of the ticker, and you knew 
at once that the brain behind it was the 
brain that made business history. 


CORNERING A CROP 





cess. Mr. Patten’s wheat 





had cost him an average 
of a dollar and eight 
cents a bushel. On some 
days millers had _ been 
glad to pay a dollar and 
fifty cents a bushel for 
cash wheat. His personal 
profits were not less than 
two and a half millions 
of dollars, while his as- 
sociates in the transaction 
divided an equal amount. 

It is well to take a 
farewell, lingering look 
at these golden winnings, 
for it will be your last 
glimpse of profits in all 
the story of wheat cor- 
ners. 

I saw Mr. Patten when 
he was in the first flush of 
the consummation of his 
deal. He had sweated 
through the turmoil of 
putting up the price 
higher than it had been 
in years. He had become 
a world figure, because 

















wheat, like gold, is one 








of the great mediums of 
international exchange. 
You can drain the gold 
reserve, and the money-markets will con- 
tract ; yet the world’s business will go on 
under strained conditions. On the other 


hand, if you stint the wheat-supply, the 

stomach of the world will be pinched, 

and business ceases; for wheat is life. 
Thus, at the supreme hour of his deal, 





E. L. HARPER, OF CINCINNATI, WHOSE ATTEMPTED CORNER, IN 
1886 AND 1887, RESULTED IN TRAGIC DISASTER 


‘“T have no corner in wheat, and never 
had any,” said Mr. Patten to me as he 
smiled and chewed his gum. ‘I have 
merely put through a business deal based 
on the laws of demand and supply. Last 
fall I had information which made me 
believe that there would be a shortage 
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in wheat. Our wheat acreage is dimin- 
ishing; our population is growing; 
people must have bread. ‘To diagnose 
a crop condition successfully, and then 
buy on the strength of it, is not running 
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there are certain facts that distinguish it, 
and which will have a distinct bearing 
on the stories of earlier corners to be told 

here later. 
Last November, when May wheat was 
selling at a dollar and 





eight cents a bushel— 











this means wheat sold 
then for delivery any 
time in May of this 
year—Mr. Patten told 
his friends that he be- 
lieved there would be 
a shortage, and that 
the price would go to 
a dollar and a quarter. 


He began to buy 
wheat. He did not 
hazard this on a mere 
speculation that it 
might be higher. He 
had gathered data 


from every wheat cen- 
ter; he knew that the 
production of wheat 
in this country had 
not kept pace with 
the consumption. This 
was a simple econom- 
ic fact, and it spelled 
scarcity. So he con- 
tinued to buy, and 
people who said he 
was wrong sold reck- 
lessly. Before the 
wise men in the pit 
realized what the sit- 














uation actually was, 





JAMES R. KEENE, WHOSE ATTEMPT TO CORNER WHEAT WAS AN UN- 
SUCCESSFUL INCIDENT OF HIS EARLY CAREER AS A FINANCIER 


a corner. I have not squeezed anybody, 
save perhaps a few rich speculators. No 
one has failed. My business is to buy 
and sell grain at a profit. This is all 
that I have done. There has been no ex- 
tortion. If there had been the kind of 
corner that was run in old times, would 
the markets of the world have responded 
to our prices as they did? The very fact 
that the price of wheat has risen the 
world over shows that my estimate was 
right. There was, and is, a scarcity of 


wheat ; and when a commodity is scarce, 
the price goes up.” 

The Patten deal is newspaper history, 
and there is no need to tell it here. 


But 





he had gathered in 
many millions of 
bushels; he _ had 
bulled the market, and wheat was not 
only high but scarce. 

Now many other men had done the 
same thing. They thought they had the 
wheat market sewed up in a bag, which 
they held; but before long they were 
rudely shaken. They still held the bag, 
but it was empty. The reason why was 
that they had not studied the sources of 
wheat supply. They did not know that 
in the peasant bins of Russia, in the 
hoards of the farmers of the Northwest, 
or in the elevators of the millers, there 
was still grain; and that when wheat 
reached the fictitious, speculative price 
to which they had shoved it, these peas- 











THE PERILOUS GAME OF CORNERING A CROP 


ants, farmers, and millers rushed their 
grain to the Chicago market, overwhelm- 
ing the vahappy cornerers. 

This did not happen to Mr. Patten. 
He knew that those peasant bins and 
hoarding - places had been well - nigh 
swept clean, and that the millers were 
paying a premium for cash wheat. 
Hence the wheat that came surging to 
him at one price went back to the millers 
at a higher price. So it was all up and 
down the story of his deal. 


THE LONG TRAGEDY OF CORNERS 


The Patten deal started anew the talk 
of “corners” until the word rolled on 
every tongue. Even the children in far- 
away lands heard of it, because its in- 
fluence reached to their supper-tables. 

No word in our business vocabulary 
is so fateful. Behind it stalks a shadowy 
line of specters—the ghosts of other 
deals, not only in wheat, but in corn, 
lard, provisions, and cotton. The irony 
of it is that practically every man who 
builded a corner in a commodity went 
tottering to his ruin in the wreck of it. 
An avenging hand seems to have smitten 
all of them. Why? Because the cor- 
nerer always played in a game where 
almost all the chances were against him ; 
because he combated man’s very desire 
to live; because, as one manipulator said 
on an unforgetable day when the market 
broke under his feet: 

“You can’t fight God!” 

Before going into the stories of the 
corners that have failed, it might be in- 
teresting perhaps to first see just what 
a corner is. The first one on record was 
operated by Joseph, in biblical days. His 
corner, however, was constructive and 
helpful, while the modern corner has 
proved destructive, uneconomic, and often 
very tragic. 

The corner grew out of trading in 
futures—a system which enabled a man 
to sell a commodity that he did not own, 
for delivery at some future time. He 
sold it ‘ short,” expecting to buy it later 
at a lower price than the one at which 
he sold it. The short is always a bear— 
that is, he seeks to depress prices. What 
always happened in corners, however, was 
that one man, or a group of men acting 
together, bulled the market, putting the 
price up so high for a time that the 
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unhappy short was squeezed to financial 
death. Hence corners have been simply 
hold-ups, legitimatized by speculation. 
They made the trade pay ransom. The 
sole objects of the man or men who ran 
the corner were not to get the largest 
possible amount of the actual commodity, 
but to embarrass or ruin the men who 
sold it. 

In the case of most grain deals, very 
little of the real wheat goes to Chicago. 
The manipulator wants as little as pos- 
sible to go there, because he has to take 
it all at the fictitious price that he has 
created for it, or his corner goes to 
smash. 

Seldom has the consumer or the pro- 
ducer been benefited by corners. De- 
spite the fact that the speculative powers 
preyed upon each other, the results of 
their manipulations were visited upon the 
great mass of all the people, because 
everybody must wear clothes and eat. 
Although all corners have wide signifi- 
cance, those in wheat have the largest. 
Let us take them up first. 

From an exciting day in May, 1867, 
when wheat went up to two dollars and 
eighty-five cents a bushel, there have 
been periodical attempts to corner the 
supply. Through the whole drama of 
its manipulation misfortune has moved 
swiftly. The first big corner of conse- 
quence was operated by John B. Lyon in 
1872. In point of construction, collapse, 
and tragic aftermath, it seemed to estab- 
lish a sort of precedent for the many 
that followed. 

Associated with Lyon were Thomas 
Chisholm, F. G. Diamond, and the firm 
of Munn & Scott, the latter being very 
prominent grain - brokers on the Board 
of Trade. The corner began with a bear 
market. The promoters ridiculed the 
reports of a good crop, and hammered 
the price down to eighty cents. All the 
while they were quietly buying all the 
wheat they could lay hands on. This 
Jekyll-Hyde scheme used to be a favorite 
method of acquiring grain for a corner. 

When the clique’s accumulation was 
complete, the bear talk suddenly stopped, - 
the pressure was removed, and the price 
soared. Wheat went to a dollar and 
fifty cents a bushel. The shorts, of 
course, were. unmercifully squeezed, be- 
cause they could not raise the money for 
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margins on such a sensational rise. The 
Lyon crowd could now have closed out 
at a fine profit, but Munn & Scott, who 
were the leaders in the movement, wanted 
a still larger profit. So they held on, 
making the first of a long line of similar 
mistakes that have plunged corners to 
collapse. Their greed for bigger profit 
led to their undoing. 

The manipulators shoved the price up 
to a dollar and sixty-one cents a bushel. 
They had to take all the wheat or lose 
their corner. Meanwhile reports of a 
big new crop began to trickle in. The 
wheat farmers got busy. They worked 
day and night and Sunday. Car-loads of 
lanterns were sent to the great wheat sec- 
tions, to enable the farmers to harvest 
at night. 

Wheat began to pour into Chicago, 
and still the Lyon clique had to take it. 
Meanwhile a group of warehousemen had 
issued a series of bogus warehouse re- 
ceipts. The discovery of this fraud, to- 
gether with the rushing in of such a mass 
of grain, caused a wild desire to sell, and 
in an hour the price of wheat broke 
twenty-five cents. 

Lyon and his associates were ruined. 
Chisholm committed suicide; Diamond 
disappeared, and both Munn and Scott 
ended their days as keepers of obscure 
boarding-houses. Here, indeed, the sins 
of the manipulators were visited upon 
their own heads. 

Later in the seventies, Jack Sturges, 
who was a daring grain operator, cor- 
nered wheat. He had a partner who 
quietly sold for his own account, while 
he was buying on joint account with 
Sturges. The unfolding of this du- 
plicity started a bear raid, and the corner 
collapsed. Sturges, who had been worth 
five million dollars at the beginning of 
the deal, died in poverty. 


THE FAMOUS KEENE SMASH 


For sensational episode and stirring 
detail, no corner in wheat approaches 
that engineered by James R. Keene. It 
was flavored with the personality of a 
daring speculator, who brought to the 
deal a brilliant element not often found 
in such transactions. Keene was slight, 
wiry, and lynx-eyed. He had dabbled in 
law and journalism in California, and 
then became a broker. He invested a few 
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hundred dollars in mining stocks, and 
later was forced to come East on account 


of ill health. When he returned to San 
Francisco, a year later, he found that 
a mine whose shares he held had proved 
to be a bonanza, and that he was worth 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

The Pacific coast was mining mad; 
maids and cooks had become rich over- 
night. It was the early day of bonanza 
kings, and Mackay, Fair, and Flood had 
come into their own. Keene plunged 
into speculation, for he was a_ born 
gambler, and cleaned up two and a half 
millions. He started for Europe, but 
the New York Stock Exchange was a 
magnet that drew him irresistibly ; so he 
began a new career in New York. He 
mastered stocks as he had mastered 
mining. 

Jay Gould was then the dominating 
figure in Wall Street, so Keene joined 
forces with him. He failed at nothing ; 
whatever he touched seemed to turn to 
gold. His fortune mounted to ten mil- 
lions of dollars. He was the wonder 
and admiration of the speculative world. 

Then, in an evil hour, he turned to 
wheat. He formed the most powerful 
grain-buying syndicate yet known. A\l- 
though he had six associates, he was the 
brains and spirit of the deal. 

“Tl carry away the Chicago Board 
of Trade in my vest-pocket,” said Keene, 
as he hurled his millions into the pit. 

The syndicate began to buy early in 
1879, the first purchases being at eighty 
cents a bushel. One of the principal 
Keene brokers at Chicago was J. K. 
Fisher. On May 6, 1879, he received 
this telegram: ; 


Sell three million wheat. KEENE. 


Fisher began to unload. Soon he had 
sold five hundred thousand bushels. 
Meanwhile he had wired Keene what he 
was doing. The market broke several 
points under this selling. When he had 
let go three million bushels, he was as- 
tounded to receive the following tele- 
gram from Keene: 


I have ordered no 
KEENE. 


What do you mean? 
sales. 


Fisher then realized that he had been 
the victim of a forged telegram. The 
market had closed; he was short three 
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million bushels of grain. It was impera- 
tive that he should get the wheat back. 
All that night he drove from broker’s 
house to broker’s house, placing orders 
for swift buying the moment the market 
opened the next day. Within an hour 
after trading began in the morning, he 
had got back the three million bushels. 

The mystery of that forged telegram 
was never solved. Keene offered a re- 
ward of ten thousand dollars for the dis- 
covery of the man who sent it. He has 
always maintained that the sender was 
the tool of a bear clique in Chicago. 

The episode of the forged despatch 
was only the beginning of a series of dra- 
matic events. Keene and his associates 
continued to buy wheat, and the corner 
held. ‘They bought lard and provisions, 
too. The price of wheat went to a dollar 
and thirty-two cents. It was rich picking 
for the farmers. They began to dump 
their wheat on Keene at the inflated fig- 
ure. It was said in the Northwest that 
“the farmers were eating hay and ship- 
ping wheat.” 

As the wheat streamed into Chicago, 
Keene had to take it or see his deal go 
to smash. The elevators filled up and 
overflowed. He did not know what to 
do with the golden flood. His holdings 
aggregated sixteen million bushels. He 
had to hire steamships and special trains 
to haul it away. 

In August, 1880, outside selling be- 
gan. The Keene group tried to market 
its grain, and there was a decline in price 
to eighty-six cents. Then it was that the 
sinister figure of B. P. Hutchinson— 
“Old Hutch ”’—destined for big parts 
in future wheat play, first cast its shadow 
over the pit, for he helped to raid that 
market. The Keene corner collapsed. 
Keene himself carried half the deal, and 
his personal loss was three million dol- 
lars. It took him many years to recover 
from the blow. 


HARPER’S TRAGIC WHEAT CORNER 


The year 1887 was one of the many 
bursted corners. One alone—the Harper 
deal— would have made it memorable, 
for it gave to the record of wheat manipu- 
lation its most mournful chapter. Al- 


though, as in previous deals, the scene 
of action was Chicago, the wires were 
pulled elsewhere. 


The whole country 
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was involved, and more people suffered 
loss than in any other corner. 

It really began the year before. Down 
in Cincinnati, in the Fidelity National 
Bank, which occupied the most imposing 
banking-building in the city, there was 
a man named E. L. Harper, vice-presi- 
dent of the institution. He had come 
from New York State, and was a real 
type of the financial soldier of fortune. 
He was a sewing-machine agent before 
he became a banker, and before all that 
he was a wizard of a poker-player. He 
ingratiated himself into the favor of the 
Cincinnati brokers, and they put him 
into the bank. In 1881 he had put 
through a wheat deal, and had made 
some money. Wheat trading looked 
easy, he had the bank behind him, so 
he decided to try for a big corner. 

In December, 1886, he began to buy 
wheat, and soon accumulated a line of 
thirty million bushels. Although he had 
several associates, his word was law. It 
was always said that prominent Standard 
Oil men were interested with him. If 
they were, they never showed their hand 
openly in subsequent developments. What 
made Harper feel that a bull campaign 
was promising was the report that the 
bonanza kings themselves were laying 
plans to corner the Pacific coast wheat 
crop, and this would keep a big factor 
out of the Eastern speculative market. 

In January and February of 1887, 
Norman B. Ream and Nat Jones, the 
latter°a big broker, raided the wheat 
market, and Harper and his crowd sold 
fifteen million bushels. Then Harper be- 
gan to buy again. His speculative plan 
was to buy the wheat at all points where 
prices were low. This would send up 
the quotation. Then, by encouraging a 
buying sentiment among speculators, he 
would at the same time create a buying 
craze on the part of the public. This 
would enable the insiders to unload and 
put out a line of shorts. Thus he seemed 
to have the market “ coming and going.” 

It was later charged that as part of 
his plan Harper had induced certain 
big Minneapolis millers to conceal 
stocks of flour, and that he had held up 
exports. At any rate, June wheat ad- 
vanced from seventy-eight to ninety cents. 
In May, Harper and his clique owned 
forty-five million bushels. He employed 








a dozen big brokers and furnished ample 
margins. 

Harper’s first idea was to corner the 
wheat in May, but he postponed -it until 
June. He might have escaped his fate 
had he stuck to his plan, but the post- 
ponement was fatal. Again the greed for 
greater gain overwhelmed the speculator. 

As June crept on, a perfect torrent of 
wheat was let loose all over the country, 
and it flowed toward Harper. He had 
to buy it. The supply of money from 
Cincinnati seemed inexhaustible. The 
price went up to ninety-three cents. This 
high figure naturally attracted still more 
of the actual grain to Chicago. ‘The local 
storage facilities became taxed. 

Then Harper thought he had wheat 
where he wanted it; there was no stor- 
age-room for more shipments; he could 
dictate terms to a “short” world. But 
the Board of Trade suddenly increased 
the number of ‘regular warehouses ”’— 
that is, the elevators where contract grain 
could be stored. Harper found himself 
facing the problem of either buying more 
wheat or failing. The Chicago prices 
were above a parity with the world’s 
market, showing that they were utterly 
fictitious and inflated. 


THE FAILURE OF THE FIDELITY BANK 

Meanwhile the Controller of the Cur- 
rency had begun an investigation of 
Harper’s bank, and through the pit flew 
rumors of its insolvency. From some 
mysterious source, all high finance, and 
especially that part of it which was in- 
volved in grain trading, was flooded with 
circulars attacking the Fidelity Bank. 
Harper was doomed. The increase of 
regular storage facilities by the Board of 
Trade had widened and deepened the 
hole that yawned for him. 

The wheat still rushed into Chicago 
with relentless regularity. June 13 
came, and over the pit brooded the omi- 
nous calm that always presages trouble. 
That day June wheat closed at ninety- 
three and a half. Next morning, the 
sound of the gong seemed to have un- 
leashed the furies of trade. A deluge 
of wheat was loosed; the Harper crowd 
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sought to stem it, but on the call for 
margins there was no response. The bull 
clique had touched the bottom of its 
coffers. 

Harper’s corner was broken. The. 
market went to smash; June wheat 
tumbled to sixty-eight cents; panic broke 
over the pit. Frenzy swept the floor, and 
bedlam ruled save for an occasional pause 
when the grim-faced secretary read from 
the gallery the name of a new failure. 
Men fought to sell; all values crumbled ; 
a hundred million bushels of wheat 
changed hands that fateful day. Twenty- 
three firms suspended, and the money loss 
was more than twenty million dollars; 
and all because one man wanted to corner 
wheat. 

But down in Cincinnati the worst was 
yet to be told. Harper had sailed a 
scuttled ship. The rumors about the 
Fidelity crystallized on June 21, when 
the bank was closed by the Controller 
of the Currency. ‘That day Harper was 
arrested, charged with misappropriating 
its funds. He had not only used the 
money to finance his speculations, but had 
loaned it indiscriminately to commission 
brokers acting for him. One loan of a 
million dollars had no more security than 
a typewritten memorandum. 

The failure spread gloom over the 
whole city, fer the bank had hundreds 
of savings accounts. It was so badly 
gutted that scarcely anything was real- 
ized. Ruin and suicide haunted the un- 
happy depositors, and sorrow and despair 
were cast into many innocent homes as a 
result of a wild attempt to corner the 
market. Harper was convicted and sen- 
tenced to ten years in the Columbus 
prison, and he served his term. Not 
long ago a judgment against him for the 
amount of his debt to the bank, which 
had been secured by the receiver, was 
sold for a song in Cincinnati. It was 
the last echo of the most tragic of all 
wheat corners. 

The failure of the Harper corner 
showed again how difficult it is for any 
man or group of men to corner a com- 
modity of which the world produces more 
than three billions of bushels. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the first of a series of articles on the great corners in staple 


American commodities. 


The next paper will tell, among others, the story of two famous wheat 


deals—the Hutchinson corner of 1887 and the Leiter-Armour corner of 1897-1898. 
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cat. This unadorned statement 
would have wounded Sadri-Azem 
to the marrow of his pride, for he 
chanced to be a splendid tiger - marked 
feline of purest Persian breed, with glo- 
rious yellow eyes and a Solomon-in-all- 
his-glory tail. His pedigree could be 
traced directly back to Padisha Zim Yuki 
Yowsi Zind—a dignity, in itself, sufficient 
to cause an aristocratic languor; but, to 
the layman, he was just a cat. 
He dwelt with an exclusive family of 


Gn cat. This. AZERBIJAN was a 


humans in a little eighty-thousand-dollar. 


cottage on the outskirts of vulgarity— 
which is to say, the villa was situated near 
enough to town to admit of marketing, 
but far enough removed therefrom to 
escape the clatter of plebeian toil and 
the noxious contact with the. unhealthy, 
unwealthy herd. Here the humans en- 
tertained selected friends who came at 
the ends of weeks, to admire the splen- 
dor of Sadri-Azem’s tail, to bow down 
to the humans’ money, and to hate them 
fiercely because they had it. 

The master did not toil. He lived, for 
certain hours of the day, in Wall Street, 
where he sank his patrician fingers into 
the throats of lesser men, squeezed them 
dry, then washed his hands in violet 
water, and built a church. True, he did 
not attend this church himself, but he 
built it; otherwise his neighbors might 
have been deprived of the opportunity 
to praise God. 

Sadri-Azem had a French maid all to 
himself—a perky little human with a 
quasi- kinship to the feline race—who 
combed him and brushed him and slicked 
him down and gave him endless, morti- 
fying baths. Also, she tied lavender bows 
about his neck, and fed him from Dres- 
den china on minute particles of flaked 
fish and raw sirloin, with a dessert of 
pasteurized cream. 
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In the rear of the eighty - thou- 
sand-dollar cottage there was a 
thirty - thousand - dollar flower - garden 
an oppressively clean garden, where 
the big Jack-roses were as immaculate 
as a ““mama’s Lizzie-boy,” and the well- 
bred, timid little violets seemed to long 
to play in the dirt, yet dared not, because 
of the master-rule of “form.” And 
here the clean cat used to sun himself in 
the clean garden, thinking his clean 
thoughts and perishing of ennui clean 
through. 

Then, one day, from the vulgar outer 
world came an unclean incident. 





Sadri-Azem became conscious of an 
uproar beyond the garden wall. It em- 


braced a whimper of canine hope, a 
spitting taunt, and the patter of flying 
paws; then, suddenly, on the top of the 
high brick wall appeared a cat. The 
newcomer paused an instant to fling an 
obscene.au revoir at the raging, disap- 
pointed dog, dropped carelessly down 
into a geranium-bed, and took his bear- 
ings. 

He was not a patrician. Sadri-Azem 
eyed him, in a sort of wondering awe. 
The stranger was a long - barreled, rum- 
ple-furred, devil-clawed street arab, of a 
caste—or castelessness—that battles for 
existence with the world—and beats it. 
On his tail were rings of missing fur, 
suggesting former attachments, not of 
lady friends, but of tin cans and strings. 
For further assets, he possessed one eye 
and a twisted smile. His present total 
liability lay in the dog beyond the wall, 
so the arab wasn’t so badly fixed, after 
all. Besides, he owned property. It 
consisted of a disgusting bush-frog which. 
he carried in his mouth, with its legs 
and web feet protruding in wriggly, but 
unavailing, protest. 

To breathe the better, the street cat 
dropped his frog and set one mangy paw 
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upon it; then, suddenly, he spied the 
Persian. 

“Hello, bo!” he observed cheerfully. 
“ Didn’t see yer. Did yer pipe me chase 
wid de yelper? Dat stilt-legged son of a 
saw-toothed tyke has had his nose on me 
rudder-post fer more’n a mile.” The 
Persian made no answer, and the arab 
continued, unabashed: “ It’s a hunch dat 
I could ’a’ clawed de stuffin’s outer him, 
but I didn’t want fer to lose me lunch. 
Say! Wot’s yer name?” 

Sadri-Azem regarded the interloper 
with the same glance of refined surprise 
that the master might have employed 
when a fleeced plebeian entered his office, 
demanding to know why the market has 
slumped in direct contradiction to con- 
fidential prophecy. He elevated his pa- 
trician brows, but gave the desired infor- 
mation politely: 

“My ribbon-name is Sadri-Azem 
Azerbijan, first-born of the second litter 
of Yiki Zootra and Sultana Yaggi Kiz. 
Here at home, however, I am known by a 
variety of others, such as Won Prince de 
Maniére Charmante, Sugar-pie-precious, 
and—” 

“Aw, cut it!” snapped the street 
cat disgustedly. ‘Them ain’t no de- 
cent names! ‘They’s positive ridick’lous! 
Mine’s Ringtail Pete, but me frien’s has 
reasons fer fergittin’ de tail part of it 
when dey names me to me face—see?” 

He smiled his twisted smile, raised one 
paw, and regarded its claws with a sort 
of humorous pride. The Persian cat said 
nothing. Ringtail Pete was obviously an 
undesirable acquaintance; therefore Sa- 
dri-Azem held his tongue, and became 
interested in the bush-frog. Curiosity, 
however, conquered refined reserve. 

“What is it?’ he asked presently. 

“ Frawg,” said the street cat, with 
laconic candor, as he gracefully mauled 
the subject of discussion. “I gets ’em 
over to the frawg-pawnd up back of 
Lumkins’s tannery. Have a piece?” 

“Thank you, no,” returned the Per- 
sian, with a faint smile of his own. “ I’ve 
just had luncheon.” 

Pete shrugged his gaunt shoulders, 
murdered the frog, and prepared to dis- 
pose of it permanently. Sadri-Azem 
edged closer. In spite of his polite re- 


fusal, the frog fascinated him. Never 
in all his benighted life had he tasted 
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one morsel which had not been prepared 
for him on dainty china; but now it was 
different. Across the geranium - bed 
came a strange, alluring scent—a scent 
which roused the memory of inheritance 
—a memory well-nigh washed out of him, 
and his sire before him, by the bottle-pap 
of luxury. A memory it was of wild 
things, to be killed before their bodies 
were devoured—a blood-lust memory— 
and now at last it woke in a pampered, 
velvet-hearted cat. 

Ringtail Pete was conscious of the 
other’s wistful look, and laughed ; for his 
battle with life had taught him gener- 
osity. 

“Say, bo, yer don’t want to do de bash- 
ful—see ?—’cause me ’n’ you is gents 
what understands de game er chanst. 
Here—take holt er de frawg an’ chaw 
yerse’f off a hunk!” 

The aristocrat hesitated, then slid 
down one rung on the ladder of degra- 
dation—pushed by blood-lust and by the 
strange compelling camaraderie of an 
arab of the streets. It was wrong, he 
knew, but then there was a certain flavor 
in this wrong; so, gingerly, he crossed 
the geranium-bed, took one web foot firm- 
ly between his teeth, and wondered at the 
thrill of life that sparked and snapped 
along his spine. Then Pete and Sadri- 
Azem tugged and tugged, till the clean 
geranium-bed was a comfortable, whole- 
some wreck. 

“ Hully gee!” grinned Ringtail Pete. 
“We otter make a wish!” 

They made it, and the metaphoric wish- 
bone parted with a jerk, Sadri-Azem 
rolling upon his lordly back in the 
healthy dirt; but he rose and devoured 
his frog-leg to its smallest bone, wishing 
with all his heart that the frog had been 
a bigger frog. Then he licked his chops 
and looked in admiration on his worldly 
friend. , 

“Thank you, so much,” he began, but 
the arab waved formality aside.. 

“Aw, ’t wan’t nuttin’,” he declared, 
“‘an’ dey tastes a darn sight better when 
yer wades fer ’em. Say! Look-a-here! 
You meet me to-night on de top er dis 
here wall, an’ I’ll learn yer how to wade 
fer frawgs.” 

“Oh, dear!” began the Persian, trem- 
bling at the very mention of the outer 
world. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Pete, I—really—”’ 





























“Punk!” cut in the arab, dismissing 
the protest with a switch of his mutilated 
tail.. ‘“‘ I won’t take ‘naw’ fer a answer, 
an’ dis here’s de way fer to jump yer 
wealthy crib. You watch me!” 

He backed away, then took a running 
start and made the coping of the wall in 
a splendid, scurrying rush, amid a shower 
of scattered ivy-leaves. On the top he 
turned and called to the wondering 
aristocrat : 

““Jes’ wait fer me an’ de moon, me 
son, an’ dontcher fergit dat frawgs is 
frawgs!” 

Once more he smiled his twisted smile, 
and was gone into the vulgar outer world. 
He had not waited for a promise from 
his friend, for Pete was wise in his little 
hour of life, and left the keeping of a 
tryst with the honor of a gentleman. 


II 


As for Sadri-Azem Azerbijan, he sat 
in the healthy grime of the garden soil, 
his mind a prey to the poison of glittering 
promises, till suddenly a human fell upon 
him with an absurd French shriek and 
bore him away to the lap of comfort and 
a scented bath. 

In the bath 
when another 


he yowled, and he wept 
lavender bow was tied 
about his neck; and yet, had Mlle. 
Frenchy . observed him carefully, she 
might have caught him smiling. 

All day long he dozed and dreamed— 
dreamed of the vulgar world beyond the 
wall—for now it seemed to his pampered 
soul that the one enticing delicacy in all 
creation was “ frawgs.”’ At the humans’ 
dinner - time he scorned their expensive 
fare and sneaked away into the shadows 
of the garden, to wait for Ringtail Pete 
and the rising of the moon. It rose; and 
as it peeped above the wall, there also rose 
a cautious signal-wail, and Pete’s one eye 
glowed green among the ivy-vines. 

“ Hi, spote!” grinned the owner of 
the eye, as Sadri-Azem clawed his way 
to a perch beside him. ‘‘ Yer clumb dat 
wall in a way dat make me proud. Now, 
den, we’re off!” 

They dropped into the outer world. 
Sadri-Azem was trembling somewhat, ‘but 
tried his best to conceal the mortifying 
fact, and presently he conquered it. After 
walking for a quarter of a mile along a 
country road, they approached the out- 
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skirts of the town and began to cross 
it, employing unfrequented paths. They 
traversed an alley, black and reeking 
with nightly smells, pausing at last on 
the verge of a lighted street whence rose 
the sound of human mirth, bits of vulgar 
song, and the barking of vagrant dogs. 

“S-h-h-h!” cautioned Ringtail. “ You 
wait till I counts to t’ree, den make a 
rush fer de alley acrost de street—see?”’ 

“ But, why?” asked Sadri-Azem, won- 
dering. 

Pete sniffed in scorn of the uninitiated. 

“Well, nemmine why! You do like I 
tells yer, or yer’ll git yer eggercation 
wid a brick. Now! One—two—t’ree! 
Hump it, bo!” 

They humped it, making the other 
alley’s mouth by a margin slender indeed, 
followed by human howls and a clatter- 
ing volley of sticks and stones. 

“Good gracious!” the Persian gasped, 
as they streaked through the alley’s filth. 
“ What are they?” 

“Boys,” grinned Pete. “ De town is 
gittin’ fair congested wid ’em. But ’tain’t 
nuttin’, son; it’s jes’ a part er de game 
er life. Come on.” 

The way was easier now, and they 
journeyed without alarm. Presently Ring- 
tail turned to his friend with his twisted 
smile: 

“Ver see dat lady settin’ on de gate- 
post? Well, dat’s me steady. [ll in- 
terjuce yer in a minute.”. 

The lady in question was a thin, dirty- 
white cat with bold eyes and a brazen 
bearing, and Sadri-Azem was doubtful 
of her caste. 

“Thank you,” he murmured non- 
committally, and hurried on; but the 
meeting was unavoidable, for the lady 
crossed and stocd directly in his path. 

“Hi, Mame!’ seid Pete, in cordial 





greeting. ‘‘ Shake nands wid me friend, 
Mr.—er—aw, thunder! Shake hands 
wid bo!” 


Sadri-Azem had never seen a lady-cat, 
and his ideal of the sex was something 
modest and retiring. Miss Mame was not 
retiring. She greeted her friend’s friend 
without the courtesy of a ‘“ Mr.,” looked’ 
in open admiration at the handsome gen- 
tleman, and asked if he were single. 

The aristocrat murmured a common- 
place and edged away. At the slight the 
lady took umbrage, spat warningly, and 
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showed her claws, till Ringtail averted 
trouble by a generous display of tact. 

“Now, don’t git phony, Mame!” he 
remarked in a gentle whisper. “ De 
gent’s all right, but he’s young, dat’s all, 
an’ I’m goin’ to learn him—see? You 
chase aroun’ fer Lizzie, an’ if de goil 
ain’t got no udder date, yer kin meet us 
here bout moondown, an’ we'll bring yer 
a brace er frawgs. So long, Mame! 
Remember dat I loves yer!” 

With a partly mollified sniff, the lady 
retired to her gate-post, and the two ad- 
venturers went on. ‘They came to the 
evil-smelling tannery, and to the frog- 
pond just behind it, stretching cold and 
still in the moonlight, and covered with 
a noxious, slimy scum. It was horribly 
different from the Persian’s usual baths, 
but, once in, he forgot its nastiness in the 
blood-lust of hunting for his kill. 

They waded and swam and scrambled 
along the shore, Ringtail pointing out 
that frogs were wont to crouch close 
down by the water’s edge in the shadow 
of some bush or vine. 

‘‘Dere’s one!” he whispered sudden- 
ly. “ Now, sneak up, son, an’ grab ’im!” 

Quivering with suppressed excitement, 
Sadri-Azem sneaked, but mistook the 
especial frog to which his friend had ref- 
erence. Instead, he pounced upon a big 
yellow-throated beast weighing a pound 
and a half, and known colloquially as 
a “sockdolliger”’ or a ‘“ joogger-room.” 
There followed a scufiling rush, a grunt, 
a startled yowl, and a swirl of water; 
then Sadri-Azem came up coughing, 
minus his frog, but plus an overcoat of 
mud and disappointment. 

“Great snakes!” yelled Pete. “ Ain’t 
yer got no gumption ’t all? Ef I had 
knowed yer wanted ter eat a cow, I’d ’a’ 
took you up to de slaughter-house! Go 
fer de little ones, bo. Yer don’t gain 
nuttin’ by bein’ a hawg. ‘Take it from 
me—it’s straight!” 

“Bo” went for the little ones. He 
had learned his lesson of experience, and 
profited thereby. He made his virgin 
kill, and devoured it, squatting in the 
muddy pond, while around him rose the 
voices of the wild things of the night; 
and never had morsel tasted sweeter to 
his pampered tongue. And so the hunt 


went on, a never-to-be-forgotten hunt, 
when crawfish nipped their tails, when 
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insects preyed upon their eyes, and they 
dripped with the sweat of joyful tc*’, 
then, presently, the friends stretched out 
upon the bank, weary and replete. 

“Say, bo,” said Ringtail, after a rest- 
ful pause, ‘‘ what do yer say to a nip?” 

“A nip?” asked Sadri-Azem in as- 
tonishment. “ What kind of a nip?” 

“W’y, a catnip, yer bloomin’ bladder- 
skite! Wot did yer t’ink I meant—a 
cornder of de moon? I’m talkin’ ’bout 
jes’ straight catnip. Are you on?” 

“Yes, certainly,” returned the Persian 
gravely. “Iam on!” 

On the homeward way they turned into 
a lane and came to a clump of catnip. 
True, Sadri-Azem had tasted the herb be- 
fore, but dry and in five-cent packages, 
which was different from the pure article 
direct from nature’s still and exuding its 
sharp, intoxicating breath. Pete and 
Sadri fell upon it greedily, rolled upon 
it, wallowed among the scattered leaves, 
and chewed and chewed till their senses 
swam in a spirit-dance of ecstasy. 
Then, after a nap, the two reeled home- 
ward down the road, Pete smiling his 
twisted smile, and Sadri-Azem Azerbijan 
wrapped in the comforting belief that he 
was singing tunefully. 

“Say, R. T.,” the Persian chuckled 
happily, ‘‘ what did you say was the name 
of your lady friend’s other lady friend?” 

‘“‘ Lizzie,” answered Ringtail, astound- 
ed at the tone of familiarity; ‘‘ an’ take 
it from me, she’s white!” 

“In color, do you mean?” _ 

‘‘ Naw—in disposition. Outside, she’s 
kind of striped, but inside, de lady’s 
white ; an’ don’t yer fergit it, bo, she’s de 
owner of four good sets of claws.” 

“ Thank you,” said Sadri-Azem airily. 
“T shall endeavor to remember. Come 
along, R. T.!” 

Pete objected somewhat to this pointed 
abbreviation of his name, but forgave his 
friend on the grounds that he was drunk ; 
so the two went on and sought their 
rendezvous. The ladies were waiting, 
seated expectantly on the gate-posts, but 
descended at Ringtail’s call, and the 
“swell gent” was formally introduced. 
Miss Lizzie seemed to like him immense- 
ly, and the two progressed so well that 
Ringtail stretched his single eye to its 
utmost capacity, cursing softly at his 
friend’s unprecedented cheek. For Sadri- 














Azem—thanks to his nip of catnip—so 
fay, forgot his strained reserve that Miss 
Lizzie herself said afterward to a friend, 
in confidence : 

“T never see sech a forward gent sence 
me ’n’ you was a couple er half-way- 
drownded kits!” 

The flirtation, short- 


however, was 


lived, for suddenly, without an instant’s © 


warning, Miss Lizzie, Miss Mame, and 
Pete himself went clawing up a water- 
pipe to a convenient roof above, while 
down the street came floating a shrill, de- 
fiant yowl. 

“Chase yerse’f, bo!” called Pete in 
a voice of fear. “It’s Ash-Cat Sam!” 

Now, Ash-Cat Sam had a reputation of 
his own, as every cat in the neighborhood 
could testify with sorrow and with tears. 
He weighed eleven pounds. He kept 
himself in training; and, where others 
lived for love or wealth or art, Ash-Cat 
Sam existed for a finish fight alone. At 
the present speaking he came swaggering 
around a corner, and paused in astonish- 
ment at the sight of a stranger sitting 
in the middle of the street. The insolence 
of it! It was past belief! 

“Oh, please, Mr. Bo!” wailed Lizzie, 
wringing her paws as she perched upon 
the roof. ‘‘Do hurry while youse has 
got de chanst! He’ll rip you somethin’ 
terrible! For my sake, dearie, won’t you 
slope?” 

“No, not upon your life!” called 
Sadri-Azem gravely. “I will not de- 
mean myself by retreating from any cat 
alive.” 

This statement was fat with brave 
audacity, but lean in the matter of dis- 
cretion; so Pete leaned down with one 
last friendly whisper of appeal: 

““W’y, you chowder-headed ass, he'll 
make yer look like a moth-et flannel shirt! 
Beat it!” 

The patrician declined to “beat it,” 
and Ash-Cat Sam edged a little closer, 
wearing a dissolute, wicked leer of joy. 
He circled slowly round the stranger cat, 
eying Sadri-Azem’s glossy coat and-hum- 
ming a sort of vulgar chant: 


Ain’t it a sham-m-m-m-e! 
To chaw up mommer’s sugar-pet, 
Aw’ hurt his nose, not soon, but yet. 
Oh, ain’t it a sham-m-m-m-e! 


Sadri-Azem regarded the bully in calm 
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scorn. “ You disreputable beast,” said he, 
“shut up!” 

Sam, in no uncertain terms, stated. his 
unwillingness to shut up, and the con- 
versation became personal. 

“Yer blink-eyed yard er silk, I’m a 
goin’ to turn you cat-out-the-skin an’ sell 


1» 


yer tail fer a fancy dustin’-brush ! 


“Bosh! You'd run from a£_ pet 
canary.” 

“You're a liar!” 

‘“'You’re another! ”’ 

‘So’s yer pa an’ so’s yer mother! ” 

“Pfst! Zaz-t-ttt! Y-eo-w!” And 


the battle was on. 

“Oh, dear!” mewed Lizzie tearfully. 
““An’ Mr. Bo was sech a easy-mannered 
gent’man, too! ”’ 

Sadri-Azem had never had a fight, 
and yet the memory of inheritance 
had waked within him, revealing other 
traits besides his yearning for debauchery 
and “ frawgs”’; so now he squared him- 
self and uncurled his velvet toes. 

Ash-Cat Sam crouched low and came 
in with a headlong rush. Sadri-Azem 
side-stepped and raked him with a stiff- 
ly extended paw. It was a good rake, 
and there was fur upon his claws—and 
blood. 

“Hully gee!” breathed Pete into 
Mame’s convenient ear. ‘ Did yer pipe 
de way bo upper-cut ’im? Gee!” 

Ash-Cat Sam was wounded — not so 
much in body as in pugilistic pride. He 
turned to wipe away the stain, and, inci- 
dentally, to wipe the earth with the body 
of a foreign cat. This time he came in, 
swearing, and the two cats reared upon 
their haunches with the shock; then they 
fell in a tangled, rending, yowling snarl. 
Sadri-Azem, by instinctive craft, sought 
for a point of vantage underneath his 
foe—a vantage because, when lying on 
his back, he could claw straight up with 
all four feet, and the greater the weight 
of the chap on top, the greater his wo— 
abdominally. 

This point of vantage, however, is 
rather difficult to hold, with two most 
earnest gentlemen desirous of it; and so 
they changed positions—changed so rap- 
idly, in fact, that their bodies resembled 
a sort of pyrotechnic pinwheel whose 
centrifugal sparks were composed of eyes 
and claws and tufts of fur and cat pro- 
fanity. Also, it lasted longer than the 
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ordinary pinwheel, and was a trifle more 
uproarious; but it died at last with a 
sizzling spit, and a lean black streak shot 
out toward the haven of an alley’s mouth. 

The streak was Ash-Cat Sam. Sadri- 
Azem Azerbijan sat down in the middle 
of the street, and wondered. He had 
thrashed something, and he didn’t under- 
stand it. So he just sat there, quivering, 
bleeding, battered—but a conqueror. 

Ringtail Pete endeavored to express 
himself, but emotion choked him; there- 
fore he spat fervidly and said: 

“ Hully gee!” 

Then he and the ladies descended from 
the roof, to walk in silent circles around 
the champion, regarding him with a spe- 
cies of cataleptic awe. Presently, how- 
ever, Pete came to earth, extended his 
paw, and delivered himself of an estab- 
lished truth: 

“Well, dang my hide, but it takes er 
’ristercrat fer to glitter in a scrap!” 

They escorted him all the way to his 
eighty-thousand-dollar home. The ladies 
kissed him—both of them—and_ helped 
him to clamber weakly to the top of his 
garden wall. 

“ Good night,” he said, “and thanks 
for your many courtesies.” He turned to 
Ringtail with an easy, aristocratic smile: 
“ du revoir, R. T.! Those frawgs were 
most delicious!” 

“ Hully gee!” breathed Pete, and dis- 
appeared with Mame and Lizzie through 
the dusk of the outer world. 


Ili 


Now, in the eighty-thousand-dollar 
cottage black sorrow reigned throughout 
the night. ‘There were tears and _ lin- 
guistic prayers. There were tinklings of 
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little bells, while humans called shrilly 
to vulgar officials along the wires. From 
a mass of incoherence the officials learned 
that some evil-hearted ruffian had entered 
the thirty-thousand-dollar garden and 
had stolen a priceless cat. 

Thus the outer world went hunting. 
So great was its zeal—so great was the 
offer of reward—that it captured every 
cat in town, with the one exception, of 
course, of Sadri-Azem Azerbijan. This 
particular hero was found next morning, 
asleep, in the geranium-bed ; so they bore 
him in, while weepings burst forth afresh. 
And well they might. 

Poor Sadri-Azem was a sight to awaken 
pity, even in the stoniest of hearts. The 
number of his hairs could be counted, 
almost, by plus and minus tufts; one eye 
was Closed ; his splendid tail was bent in 
several angles unrecognized by the rules 
of art, and he smelled of the outer world 
—horribly. 

His mistress expressed her grief in a 
noiseless, refined whimper of despair ; 
the French maid shrieked, and called on 
Heaven to witness the devastation of her 
every hope; but in the master — who had 
lived, in spite of his Wall Street training 
—laughed. 

“Nonsense! ’ 


’ 


said he. “You are 
squandering your sympathies upon a 
shameless prodigal. The beast has had 
the time of his life, by George!” 

“Qh, Charles, how can you?” wailed 
the mistress of the priceless cat. ‘“‘ Can’t 
you see how the precious child is suffer- 
ing?” 

Again the master laughed—laughed 
brutally. 

“Of course he’s suffering, my dear— 


of? 


but look at the smile he wears! 


AFTER ALL 


WHat does it matter, indeed, 
As the day begins to wane, 

And we cease to weep, and the time to sleep 
Draws nigh, and the window-pane, 
Trembling with gentle tears 
From the fury of the storm, 

Shows the clear sky, with the stars on high— 
What if the day was shorn 


Of joy and light? 


*Tis o'er: 


And the sigh of peace we draw, 
As we fold our hands, and the spirit-bands 
Unfurl, repays—aye, more! 


Wents 


Virginia Leila 

















THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW, THE 


NEW FORM OF DRAMA FOR 
THE MILLION 


BY WILLIAM -ALLEN JOHNSTON 


OST theatergoers will recall the 
M play of ‘‘ Winchester” and its 
thrilling climax. The heroine, 
as portrayed by Margaret May, is gal- 
loping madly back to her lover, bearing 
his reprieve, which she has procured at 
the last moment. At a crossroads, the 
villain of the play appears suddenly, and 
fleetly mounted also, dashes after her. 
She turns in her saddle, aims at his 
breast—fires ; and he, mortally wounded, 
falls backward off his horse. 

The presentation was given with the 
aid of a moving platform and flying sce- 
nery, and was most realistic—too realistic, 
it was found for those engaged in it. 
One night Miss May sprained her ankle, 
and at another time painfully wounded 
her hand with a cartridge-wad. ‘The 
other actor’s injuries were worse. Some- 
thing must be done, it was decided ; some 
method of portrayal must be devised 
which would prove less dangerous, and 
yet would not detract too much from the 
realism of the popular scene. 

‘Why not a moving-picture presenta- 
tion?” suggested the playwright. 

“Good!” said the stage-director ; and 
the thing was planned. 

Plucky Miss May, accompanied by a 
well-known rough rider, one Joe Hanna- 
way, repaired to the outskirts of Orange, 
New Jersey, one morning, and met a 
moving - picture photographer. A _ suit- 
able crossroads scene was selected; and 
there in the country, and costumed as in 
the play, the two riders gave the camera 
man a vivid exhibition of the thrilling 
episode. That it was faithfully enacted 
is proved by the fact that Hannaway 
was rather badly injured by his fall. 

On the evening of the following day 
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a moving-picture machine threw the 
scene upon a large white screen just be- 
hind the point where the moving plat- 
form operated and clicked off the film. 
Behind the scenes an effect-machine imi- 
tated the hoof-beats of galloping horses, 
a pistol-shot was fired, the heroine 
screamed, the villain groaned; and as the 
curtain rang down, the audience arose 
spontaneously and roared its applause. 

There was the road to Winchester—a 
real road, with dust spurting beneath 
the horses’ flying feet and a frightened 
cow scampering over a meadow; real 
fences, trees, sky—and then a rider reel- 
ing in his saddle and pitching back and 
under his horse’s heels. Action? Plenty 
of it, surely. Realistic? Yes, vividly so, 
as if the stereotyped scenery had sudden- 
ly parted and given the aroused audience 
a glimpse of a real world in real war- 
days. ‘The innovation was a_ brilliant 
success. 

That was the first special moving pic- 
ture made for and exhibited in a New 
York theater; it marked the entering 
wedge of the silent drama into the legit- 
imate field. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE BUSINESS 


It was some six years ago that a single 
theater gave this pioneer film exhibition. 
To-day, in the city of New York alone, 
there are more than eight hundred houses 
devoted wholly or principally to moving 
pictures. In the United States at large 
there are more than ten thousand. Many 
of them — including some ornate and 
costly ones—were built specially for the 
moving-picture business. 

In New York, every day, from five 
hundred thousand to fully a million 
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people go to see these motion pictures. 
Every day, in that one city, a ribbon of 
film is rolled off, the combined length of 
which would reach across the Atlantic. 
The film exhibited daily in all the 
American houses would easily encircle 
the globe. 

Nine large manufacturers of films 
belong to a “combine,” the total cap- 
italization of which exceeds that of the 
Standard Oil Company. <A competitive 
organization, composed of the so-called 
independents, is quite as powerful, and 
between the two one of the merriest of 
business wars is now being waged. 

One manufacturing firm, Pathé Fréres, 
of France, owns a plant which covers 
three blocks in Paris and furnishes em- 
ployment to more than one thousand 
skilled hands. Selig, in Chicago, has a 
studio and theater-building an_ entire 
block in extent, with a menagerie annex, 
for the taking of animal pictures, so 
complete that it would serve creditably 
as a side-show for one of the large cir- 
cuses. 

Many stock companies are employed, 
each with an experienced stage staff and 
a wealth of “props.” The activity of 
the playwright in the new field may be 
judged from the fact that a single manu- 
facturing concern in New York receives 
each week from fifty to two hundred new 
pieces. 


Between the and the 


manufacturers 
several thousand exhibitors is a _ vast 
“booking” organization which routes 
each film from one end of the country 
to the other—to the big cities first, and 
thence to the lesser ones, from which 
they finally radiate out to the smallest 
“ Nickelodeons”” in the smallest towns. 
‘There are trade journals, film bulletins, 
dramatic criticisms, publicity depart- 
ments, employees’ unions, advance ad- 
vertising campaigns, censorship boards— 
all the regular appurtenances of the the- 
atrical world. 

“ Next thing,” said an operator, sur- 
veying a film badly scratched after a 
cross-country routing, ‘“ we'll have a film 
relief fund, I suppose, like the actors’ 
benefit associations.” 


IS IT A PASSING CRAZE? 


“Canned drama.” say the legitimate 
interests. with a sneer at the innovation: 
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“tabloid plays, animated newspapers, 
slapstick art. It’s a mushroom growth,” 
they add; “a freak, a novelty. It won't 
last!” 

And yet, each day in America, some 
twenty thousand miles of film are reeling 
steadily off before the brilliant flicker of 
carbon lights; and some millions of 
amusement lovers are looking to a screen 
for their fill of comedy, pathos, love, 
tragedy, extravaganza, illusions, geogra- 
phy, history, and folk-lore—indeed, what 
not? 

Behind the public stands a formidable 
array of allied business interests, with 
millions of dollars invested, with wealth 
enough to command the best inventive 
and productive skill, ready and able to 
go to any expense, and moved by a de- 
termination to elevate the silent drama 
so high that there should remain no ques- 
tion of its continuance. 

“This is only the beginning, 
state. ‘“‘ We have everything before us. 

In France, the “canned drama” has 
enlisted in its cause such dramatists as 
Jules Lemaitre and Henri Lavedan, of 
the Académie Francaise, and such artists 
as Le Bargy, Mounet-Sully, and Mme. 
Bartet. America is fast following suit. 
One firm is dramatizing “ Oliver Twist,” 
with Elita Proctor Otis in the lead- 
ing role. In England, George R. Sims 
is writing moving - picture melodrama. 
Italy’s foremost playwright, Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, has announced that his next 
work will be in the new field. 

“Next in order,” say the moving- 
picture men, ‘we shall have perfected 
talking pictures. Already there are syn- 
chronizing machines, but soon we shall 
have the perfect one—one which will 
manufacture both film and phonograph 
together, and project them in like man- 
ner. There will be orchestral accom- 
paniments, too. In short, we shall be able 
to reproduce the best dramas as made 
famous by the best artists. Just think 
what this will mean—to perpetuate -the 
work, the art, the likenesses of Bern- 
hardt, Marlowe, Adams. Sothern — to 
bring them eventually within the reach 
and means of every one, everywhere, and 
for all time to come! 

“Call it tabloid drama if you wish,” 
they add, “but consider .what progress 
has already been made, and what con- 


” they 
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HOW THE FILMS ARE MADE—POSING 
STUDIO NEAR NEW YORK, 
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“WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE" AT A 
WITH A TANK, 


IMITATION ICE, AND 


A PAINTED BACKGROUND 


veniences and improvements can be 





added—daylight theaters, nature-colored 
films, anti-vibratory machines, sound- 


motion presentation—and then ask your- 
self in all candor if there is not a great 
and growing field for it.” 


THE APPEAL OF THE MOVING PICTURE 


Just why are moving pictures so popu- 
lar? What is it that explains their deep 
and widespread grip upon the public? 

Several different answers are given. 

It is the price, says one man. ‘The 
nickelodeon is the poor man’s theater. 
An entire family can obtain from it a 
whole evening’s amusement for what it 
formerly cost to get one poor seat at an 
inferior production. During the recent 
panic, the moving-picture theaters mul- 
tiplied by leaps and bounds. In _ par- 


ticular, their growth was noticeable in 
and about the industrial and mining 
centers, wherever the daily wage rules. 
In the coal and steel districts of Penn- 
sylvania they made especial headway. 

They are the “ rough - and - ready” 
amusement-places. You don’t wait for 
them to open; they are waiting for you. 
Shop-girls, clerks, office-boys run in at 
their luncheon hour; business men, while 
waiting for an engagement; shoppers, to 
sit down and rest; laborers, while out 
of a job. 

‘““T have one regular customer,” says a 
New York exhibitor, “who comes in 
several times a day. He is an eminent 
lawyer, and comes, so he tells me, to 
forget his work and rest his mind. He 
finds here the quickest and most complete 
relaxation.” 
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Children attend them after school 
hours; and the exhibits are often highly 
educational, it is asserted. Not only that, 
but the lessons of the screen are more 
forcibly impressed upon the youthful 
mind than the dry exercises of the school- 
book. 
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or a cramped stage reproduction with 
false settings. But, what is better still 
than a photograph? Why, the photo- 
graph put into motion. And why? Be- 
cause it is the next most realistic thing 
to the actual occurrence itself. 

“ But, of course.”’ this theorist added, 
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THE AUDIENCE AT A MOVING-PICTURE THEATER—THE GALLERY BREATHLESSLY WATCHING 
THE SCENE THAT APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


“As an instance,” says an exhibitor 
at Ogdensburg, New York, “recently a 
young lady here announced her approach- 
ing wedding, and at a family council it 
was decided to have it a house wedding. 
Her young brother, who was to take part 
in the affair, made strenuous opposition. 

“JT want a church wedding,’ he de- 
manded. 

“* Why?’ they asked. 

‘““* Because I know just how it’s done,’ 
said he. I’ve seen it at the moving- 
picture show!’ ” 

The motion-picture show attracts, says 
another man, because it amuses, and it 
amuses because it is realistic. Take two 
newsboys fighting in the park, or a hook- 
and-ladder company rushing to a burning 
tenement, or a policeman chasing a thief. 
Is anything else so intensely interesting ? 
The actual scene is best; and what is 
next best? A photograph, showing the 
real actors, with human emotions written 
on their faces and shown in their bodily 
poses? Yes, that’s interesting ; far more 


so than an artist’s drawing of the scene, 


‘it’s the price that pulls hardest.” And 
probably that is the compelling factor. 


THE NEW STYLE OF THEATER 


The reconstructed theater in New York 
—a number of theaters where formerly 
vaudeville or melodrama was played are 
now given over to moving pictures 
presents, from some standpoints, an odd 
appearance. 

Gone are the glamour of the footlights 
and that interesting little world back of 
the curtain, which many have found more 
luring than the play itself. Departed 
are the top-hatted vouths who used to 
wait, with their arms full of roses, at the 
stage exits. P 

The stage, swept clean and bereft of 
“props.” looks ghostly and_barn-like. 
A single stage-hand is employed — to 
raise and lower the curtain. Upon a 
lone property-box sit three vaudeville 
actors, awaiting their turn and looking 
thoroughly subdued. One is gloomily 
surveying an effect-machine —a_ contri- 
vance with a profusion of knobs, ratchets, 
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and buttons with which one can repro- 
duce mechanically almost any stage noise, 
from the swish of a woman’s skirt to a 
peal of thunder. ; 

All is mechanical, abbreviated, com- 
pressed, silent—saving for the oily click 
of the machine up in the gallery and the 
subdued rustle of an audience of fully 
two thousand people. 

There are just two vital parts to this 
tabloid theater. ‘They, too, are inani- 
mate, compact, machine-like. ‘They are 
two reels, about ten inches in diameter 





A TRAGEDY OF THE FRONTIER—A THRILLING WESTERN SCENE 


WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN 
OR LONG ISLAND 


and generally alike in appearance. One 
is a reel of film—that’s the show. The 


other is a reel of tickets, such as they sell 
at soda-fountains and at Subway stations 
—that supports the show. The exhibitor 
is not sentimental about the films, despite 
the wealth of love, pathos, and humor 
sealed up in their innocent-looking coils. 

“Gimme ‘ Macbeth,’ ” says he, and an 
assistant hands down a reel from a rack. 


MOVING-PICTURE SHOW 


POSED IN NEW JERSEY 
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‘Nine hundred and ninety feet,” he 
adds. ‘Twelve cents a foot. Comes 
high, but it’s classy stuff. Runs eighteen 
minutes.” 

“Macbeth ” reduced to eighteen min- 
utes and twelve cents a foot! Shades of 
Shakespeare ! 

‘“Here’s ‘Othello,’” - he continued. 
‘“'That’s a good one—dramatic. ‘He 
Can’t Lose Wifey’s Ma’ — comedy. 
‘Romeo and Juliet ’—dramatic. ‘I Did 
It, Mama ’—pathetic. ‘ Inauguration of 
President Taft’—that made a_ bigger 
hit than ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 

“This here ‘ Mac- 
beth’ film got 
trimmed in Chicago. 
The censorship board 
wouldn’t stand for 
the dagger scene— 
said it was too 
bloody. Well, it did 
make you feel creepy, 
but I notice the old 


film, before they 
clipped it, had it all 
over the new _ one, 
with the audience. 


People like that sort 
of thing. Same way 
with the film, ‘The 
Execution of Char- 
lotte Corday.’ It’s 
great when the girl’s 
head ‘drops into the 
basket! ” 

At this particular 
theater there are 
many foreigners in 
each day’s audience, 
and the  exhibitor’s 
conclusions were un- 
doubtedly drawn 
from their fervid ap- 
preciation of depths 
of realism and 
tragedy such as our city boards of cen- 
sorship are likely to look askance at. 

WHAT THE 


AUDIENCES WANT 


In the Italian districts of New York. 
the cry is for tragedy on the moving- 
picture screen. They are outspoken in 
their demands, too; they do not approve 
of censorship. Said one—he is a barber, 
but he says he knows art: 
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“Tamaman. I like my meat strong. 
‘Otello’! Ah, that is fine. The jeal- 
ous man smothers the bad wife. It is 
classic, tragic, grand! The Romans 
they killed Julius Cesar. Then show 
it—all of it. Why not? It took place. 
For what is the censorship board—to 
give us skimmed milk and spoil art? In 
Rome they wore the foga virilis to the 





knee. Now they show it long and 
clumsy. For why? Would they put 
corsets on the ‘ Venus of Milo’? Bah!” 


A keen personal interest is taken in the 
silent performers on the screen. Often 
they are known by name to the audience 
and become immensely popular, just like 
the stars of the legitimate stage. 

A film called “ The Wood-Chopper’s 
Child” is announced and thrown upon 
the screen. In the first scene a girl of 
fiftéen comes walking up a shady lane 
from her father’s cottage. As she draws 
nearer, and her features are discerned, a 
boy in the front row piped up excitedly: 

“ Hey, it’s Adelaide!” 

A wave of applause swept the crowded 
west-side theater. 

‘“"That’s Adelaide Marsh,” said the ex- 


hibitor. “I had to write in to the film 
company and get her name—they pes- 
tered me so. Pretty soon it will be 


necessary to project upon the screen the 
cast of characters as well as the name of 
the play.” 

The characters seem real to the melo- 
dramatically inclined audience. As the 
heroine of “ An Old Man’s Darling ” ap- 
peared upon the screen, one woman in 
the audience said in a low voice: 

‘“T wonder how she does her hair!” 

“Humph!” sniffed her companion. 
“She don’t do her hair. She’s a rich 
man’s wife—don’t you see?” 

Differences of taste are manifested in 
different sections of the country; each 
citv, too, has its more or less distinct 
audiences. ‘The successful exhibitor ga- 
ges his choice of films by watching his 
patrons closely. Light comedy © still 
reigns a favorite everywhere and with 
all classes. 

“So light, in fact,” says a talking-film 
manufacturer, “that we are often non- 
plused at the huge success made by some 
film which seems to us to be utterly weak 


and silly. Here is one, for instance. 


which has received an ovation all along 
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its route. In the sketch a mother is ac- 
companied by her awkward boy; and at 
each critical moment the boy interrupts 
her with the request: 

“* Ma, wipe my nose!’ 

“At each repetition of the inane inter- 
ruption, I am told, the audience bursts 
into roars of laughter.” 


ELEVATING THE POPULAR TASTE 


The film manufacturers are united in 
their effort to elevate the motion-picture 
stage. That they are steadily successful 
is proved by the weekly list of films re- 
leased, in which there appears a goodly 
percentage of artistic and educational 
subjects. But they have found that they 
cannot proceed faster than their audience 
is inclined to permit. 


The phonograph companies learned 
this lesson first. At considerable ex- 


pense they prepared records giving se- 
lections from some of the famous operas. 
At the same time a number of old-time 
popular songs were sent out. ‘There was 
a satisfactory demand for the classical 
pieces, but the greater hit by far was 
made by such songs as “ Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” and a comic ballad 
called ‘‘ The Preacher and the Bear.” 

“It would appear,” says Frank I. 
Dyer, president of the film-makers’ as- 
sociation, “that the evolution toward a 
higher grade of art must be gradual, and 
I believe this to be true of motion-picture 
pantomime as well as of music. The 
final result will be, in my opinion, a 
combination of motion pictures made by 
color photography and of the highest type 
of talking-machine. The exhibitions 
wild be given in lighted rooms. The 
words and action of the characters will 
be perfectly timed, and, with the proper 
stage effects, all the characteristics of 
the theater will be present. 

“Then,” Mr. Dyer adds—and this is 
the prediction, not of an enthusiastic in- 
ventor, but of a practical lawyer and 
business executive—“ it will be possible 
to reproduce successfully entire plays, 
operas, and every form of theatrical per- 
formance.’ 





THE PICTURE-THEATER MANAGERS 


All the larger picture-theaters are 
managed by men of thorough theatrical 
training: and the talking-picture the- 
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aters of the future will undoubtedly have 
all the advantages of management pos- 
sessed by the best modern stages. At 
present, however, there is a rather mixed 
assemblage of exhibitors. The store 
shows, with their gaudy, blatant fronts, 


are owned and run by butchers, bakers, 
and candlestick-makers, men of no ex- 
perience or elevating interest whatever 
to the art of public amusement. In the 
South and West, many saloons, emptied 
as a result of State prohibition laws, 
have been remodeled into moving-picture 
shows. The former saloon-owner is 
generally the present proprietor. He is 
hoping for the legal return of his old 
business ; in the meantime, the new busi- 


ness pays. 

Such an exhibitor, of course, is a stum- 
bling-block in the way of the uplift and 
His 


perfection of the moving picture. 


THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW 
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light, however, may be eclipsed before 
long, as that of the “ penny arcade” has 
been. 

An excellent controlling factor is the 
lately established censorship board. In 
New York, its appointment came about 











REPRODUCING A CLASSICAL DRAMA FOR THE 
MOVING-PICTURE THEATER— SOME PROMI- 
NENT ACTORS, ESPECIALLY IN FRANCE, 
HAVE TAKEN PART IN THESE 
SILENT PRODUCTIONS 





as a result of earnest action upon the 
part of the People’s Institute. The man- 
ufacturing interests were quick to affiliate, 
and the Exhibitors’ Association is also 
represented upon the executive committee. 
General John Collier is chairman. 

At the offices of each manufacturing 
firm, a room is reserved for the weekly 
or monthly sitting of the board. Each 
new film is projected upon a screen for’ 
the inspection of the members before it 
is released for public exhibition. Few 
films are cut, for of late the manufac- 
turers have pretty thoroughly eliminated 
objectionable subjects, such as thieving, 
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kidnaping, and other “crime” pictures, 
or low comedy that is too low. 


HOW THE FILMS ARE MADE 


The preparation of a moving-picture 
film is most interesting. “It is an intri- 
cate, ingenious, sometimes troublesome 
and adventurous, and often very expen- 
sive, process. First of all there is the 
“skit ’’"—the play to be enacted. Some- 
times this is prepared by the regular 
corps of authors employed by the film 
manufacturer. (Generally, however, it 
is an accepted contribution. Quite a 
number of writers are making a living 
to-day from these ‘tabloid plays.” 
Twenty-five dollars is paid for a good 
sketch. 

Upon acceptance, the “skit” is turned 
over to the stage-director, who imme- 
diately sets the machinery under him 
into motion. Stage-carpenters construct 
the scenes, and scenic artists prepare 
them, using only black and white effects, 
but doing more careful work than is gen- 
erally accomplished on the stage itself, 
for the moving - picture reproduction is 
supposed to be one of real life. No flies 
are used ; with every shift there is a com- 
plete change of scene, the camera being 
stopped in the meanwhile. 


TRICK AND WONDER PICTURES 

It is this stopping of the camera that 
makes possible the production of wonder 
pictures. For instance, a man falls down 
in front of a huge steam-roller, and in 
the reproduction in the theater the audi- 
ence gasps as the deadly weight passes 
over his be What really happened 
was that in ti. —_1dio the camera stopped 
at the critical moment, the actor crawled 
out, and the roller went merrily on with- 
out committing murder. 

The trick picture of a chimney building 
itself is taken by using white bricks, 
trowels, and hods, and dressing the 
laborer in black. On the film he is ren- 
dered invisible, on the principle of photo- 
graphic high lights. 

The same effect can also be secured by 
tearing down the chimney, and then re- 
versing the film and running it off back- 
ward in the projecting-machine. 

Before the final production, there are 
a number of rehearsals, previous to which 
the performers converse and discuss their 
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parts. No lines are prepared, but the 
performers are permitted to improvise, if 
they wish. It helps their facial expres- 
sion, they say. The management stipu- 
lates, however, that they must select their 
words carefully, since in the production 
it frequently happens that there are in 
the audience people who can tell, from 
the lip movement of the actors, just what 
they are saying. 

In one instance a good comedy film 
was spoiled for strict censorship because 
the leading man, overwhelmed by the 
vicissitudes of the play, and striving to 
give an expression of complete chagrin 
to his features, said explosively : 

“Well, I’m a darned fool!” 


CAREFUL AND COSTLY PREPARATIONS 


Very often the preparation of a play 
will begin in the studio and end outside, 
several settings being employed. Some 
pieces are produced in their entirety out- 
of-doors, and often a troupe is sent to 
some far-away point in order to secure 
the setting desired. One enterprising 
firm will shortly send its company upon 
a year’s trip around the world, in order 
to get pictures with a wide variety of in- 
teresting backgrounds. 

The cost of a recent reproduction by 
a New York firm is estimated at more 
than ten thousand dollars. <A_ battery. 
of artillery, a troop of fifty horses, and 
three hundred armed and specially cos- 
tumed actors were employed. ‘This is not 
a striking exception, however, as might 
be imagined. Very frequently the ex- 
pense runs from a thousand dollars up 
for a single film. ‘The object to be ac- 
complished is realistic production, and 
the general rule followed is that of spar- 
ing no expense. 

“And they don’t spare bones, either,” 
said an actor ruefully. “I’m a comedy 
man and am generally one mass of bruis- 
es. Yesterday I took part in a river 
scene and was almost drowned. But the 
villain gets it worse,” he added thought- 
fully. “ Last week we were rehearsing 
over in New Jersey, in-a picturesque and 
quiet spot among the hills. A friend 
of mine was trying to steal the heroine 
out of a carriage, and was pounding her 
father with a stuffed club, when two vil- 
lage heroes jumped on him. He’s still 
in the hospital!” 
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WRECKED ON ASPARAGUS 








KISER 


AUTHOR OF “LOVE SONNETS OF AN OFFICE-BOY,” ETC. 


DO not wish to disparage the de- 
| structive powers of the deadly upas- 

tree, but I adhere to the opinion 
that its baleful possibilities are not to 
be compared to those of an asparagus- 
bed. I had a passing acquaintance with 
asparagus even before I ever knew of 
Bertha’s existence. It was not, however, 
until she and I had finished our wedding- 
journey, and were looking at houses in 
an attractive suburb, that I began to take 
what might be called a personal interest 
in the vegetable. 

Bertha arrived almost breathless at my 
office one afternoon, and assured me that 
she had found just the place we needed. 

“Tt is the dearest love of a place, Har- 
old,’ she declared, ‘‘that you can im- 
agine. ‘There’s a den for you, and the 
cutest sewing-room for me ’’—I’ve never 
found out why the sewing-room appealed 
to her, because I’ve never seen her do a 
stitch of sewing — “and there will be 
two spare bedrooms, so that we can have 
your mother and mine with us at the 
same time, if they want to come; but the 
best part of it is— you'd never guess, 
dear !—a—a—what do you suppose? The 
cunningest love of a garden! Think of 


the fun we shall have working in the 
garden, you and I! 


I stopped at the 
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seed - store just now and bought seven 
packages of radish-seeds. But I haven’t 
told you the most wonderful part of it 
yet. There is an asparagus-bed all ready 
for us. The man told me it took three 
years to start an asparagus-bed, and you 
have to be very careful to cut the as- 
paragus as fast it comes up, or it will go 
to seed and be spoiled!” 

When Bertha stopped for breath, I 
ventured to ask whether she had closed 
the deal for the place, and she informed 
me that she had; therefore I was a man 
with an asparagus- bed on my _ hands. 
Fortunately for my peace of mind, I did 
not then realize what being the guardian 
of an asparagus-bed involved. 

I found the place to be as delightful 
as Bertha had said, and within a week 
we had all our wedding-presents and a 
considerable amount of frightfully cost- 
ly furniture distributed through our new 


home. Then we began to look into our 
garden. The asparagus-bed did not at 


first impress me as being a thing over 
which one might reasonably become ex- 
cited. It was only about fifteen feet wide 
and perhaps forty feet long; but I was 
not disposed to complain. I have never 
been very fond of asparagus, and I 
thought that if we could get enough out 
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vf our bed to satisfy Bertha I should be 
willing to live on other things. 

It was about three weeks after we were 
comfortably settled that our asparagus 
began to assert itself. I was busy sha- 
ving, one morning, when I heard Bertha 
calling frantically from the garden. 
Thinking that she had encountered a 
snake or a toad, I rushed to a window, 
resolving to leap out shirtless, if neces- 
sary, and go to her rescue. 

“ Harold, dear, hurry!” she 
The asparagus is coming up!” 
“Let it come,” I cheerfully replied. 
That’s what it’s there for.” 

“But it’s coming up all over! It 
must be cut at once, or it will go to seed 
and spoil. The man warned me that we 
must not let it do that.” 

I went back to my shaving, feeling 
that the man had probably laid undue 
stress on the activity of the asparagus 
in order to avoid the necessity of accept- 
ing a lower rent than he had demanded 
at the beginning of his negotiations with 
Bertha. 

When I reached the garden, twenty 
minutes later, I was surprised to see how 
much asparagus could grow in a bed fif- 
teen feet wide and forty feet long. Our 
first reaping gave us enough for five or 
six meals, and both Bertha and I ate 
asparagus that morning until we could 
hold no more. I found that I rather 
liked the stuff. Being young and freshly 
cut, it was exceedingly tender, and of-a 
better flavor than any asparagus I had 
previously tasted. 

When I got home that night, Bertha, 
with a kitchen-knife in her hand, was 
waiting for me. 

‘Come, dear,” she said, “ we must cut 
the asparagus again. The little stalks 
that we left this morning have grown 
awfully tall, and if we leave them until 
to-morrow morning they may go to seed. 
The man said we must on no account let 
them do that.” 

I could hardly convince myself, when 
I looked at the asparagus-bed, that my 
eyes were not deceiving me. It seemed 
as if there was more asparagus than there 
had been in the morning. By working 
rapidly we succeeded in getting the taller 
stalks cut before another crop came up, 
and with glad hearts we sat down to din- 
ner, the cook having prepared enough 


called. 
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stewed asparagus for at least six or seven 
people. 

When I pushed my chair back from 
the table I felt as if I could struggle 
through life if I never might be per- 
mitted to taste asparagus again. But 
that feeling wore off before morning, and 
when Bertha and I casually wandered out 
to the garden, I was rather pleased to 
see that there had been no cessation of 
activity in the asparagus-bed during the 
night. By beginning at opposite ends 
and working toward each other, Bertha 
and I managed to get the crop that was 
waiting for us harvested before any of 
the stalks could go to seed. 

I went away that morning, cautioning 
my wife to watch the asparagus carefully 
during the day. The man had warned 
her that if even one sprout was per- 
mitted to go to seed the entire plant from 
which it had sprung would be ruined. 
I would not have cared so much, if it 
had been my own asparagus, to have lost 
a few stalks, or hills, or whatever it may 
be proper to call them; but we had 
leased the asparagus-bed, and I felt 
bound to watch over and protect it, so 
that it might be returned to its owner 
in an undamaged condition. 

I took an armful of asparagus to the 
office with me and distributed it among 
my associates there, assuring them that 
they would find it a great treat to have 
asparagus that had been freshly reaped. 
Most of them seemed to me to lack en- 
thusiasm. It was evident that they did 
not fully appreciate the importance of 
asparagus; but I reflected that they had 
probably never had opportunities to eat 
it fresh from the bed, and were, there- 
fore, excusable. 

During the day there were business de- 
velopments that made it necessary for me 
to leave the city. When I found that I 
should have to be away from home all 
night, I telephoned to Bertha, warning 
her to watch the asparagus. During the 
next forenoon I received a wire in which 
she informed me that she had several 
bushels of asparagus, and wished to know 
what I thought she ought to do with it. 
I began to wish we had taken a place 
devoid of an asparagus-bed ; and when I 
sat down to lunch at a restaurant. I found 
myself almost hating the waitress because 
she insisted on setting before me a large 























WRECKED ON 


supply of asparagus as a side-dish. I 
wired Bertha to try to sell our surplus 
to the grocer, but when I reached home 
she met me at the door to say that the 
grocer had contracted for a regular sup- 
ply from other sources, and that she had 
been busy nearly all day carrying bunches 
of asparagus to our neighbors and friends. 
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and lettuce and beans and other things 
planted?” 

‘““ Perhaps,” she suggested, “‘ we could 
get a gardener to do that.” 

“But a gardener will cost a good deal 
of money,” I protested, “‘and you know 
we are paying five dollars a month extra 
for this place on account of the aspara- 








BERTHA HAD SEVERAL BUSHELS OF ASPARAGUS 


“ And,” she went on, “we must go 
out at once and cut what has come up 
this afternoon, or some of it may go to 
seed before we can attend to it after din- 
ner. The man was here to-day, and he 
assured me that the asparagus must pos- 
itively be kept cut, or the bed will be 
ruined, and it took him three years to get 
it in operation.” 

“Ves, yes, dear,” I replied, “I know 
about that; but if we are to put in all 
our spare time cutting asparagus, how 
are we ever going to get our radishes 


gus now. We can’t afford to let it cost 
us any more.” 

‘““T suppose you are blaming me for 
taking it,” she said with a hurt look. 

It was the first time a shadow had 
fallen upon our happiness, and I ha- 
stened to assure her that I did not for 
a moment regret the splendid bargain 
she had made. The house was just what 
we wanted; the neighborhood was all 
that could be desired, and I considered 
it extremely fortunate that we had been 
able to secure the place. Still, I could 
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‘EASY, NOW, OR I'LL CLUB you!” 


not help thinking that the man had per- 
haps laid undue stress upon the impor- 
tance of an asparagus-bed. 

We harvested enough asparagus that 
evening to supply the entire population 
of the suburb, and again the cook had 
a liberal dose of it ready for us when, 
weary with our labor in the garden, we 
sat down to dinner. We had nearly fin- 
ished the meal when Bertha looked over 
at me and anxiously said: 

“Harold, you are not eating your as- 
paragus.”’ 

“No,” 
care for it 


I replied, “I don’t seem to 
this evening. But it’s all 
right, dear. I may be able to gulp some 
of it down to-morrow morning. ‘There 
will probably be some left in case I have 
a longing for it.” 

I meant to be playful, but for some 
reason she insisted on taking my remarks 
seriously, and, pretending that she had 


a headache, she left me when the coffee 
was served. 

It was necessary for me to harvest the 
asparagus without Bertha’s assistance the 
next morning, and when I left for the 
city, with a basketful of the stuff, she 
was still in her room. By evening, how- 
ever, she had forgiven me, and I was 
pleased to see her on the front steps 
waiting for me when I got home. 

“[’m afraid, dear,” she said as I hur- 
ried to her, “it’s getting worse. I cut 
it at noon, and the maid, who has just 
come from the garden, says it’s ready to 
be—ah—operated on again!” 

While we were busy amputating our 
asparagus, half an hour later, a horrible 
thought came to me. How were we go- 
ing to keep it from going to seed at 
night, if it had to be cut twice during 
the day? I magnanimously decided, how- 
ever, to say nothing about it to Bertha, 
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and tried to think of a plan whereby I 
could steal out at midnight and cut off 
the stalks that most seriously threatened 
to undo us. 

When we had finished cutting we pos- 
sessed a supply of asparagus such as I 
hope I may never have to look upon 
again. I made out a list of people who 
were near and dear to us, and tried to 
get them to accept large bundles of it, 
but with few exceptions they either had 
ample stores on hand or did not care for 
the stuff. 

I went to bed early, hoping to get a 
few hours’ sleep before midnight; but 
through fear that I might not wake up 
at the proper time I was unable to se- 
cure the rest I needed. After tossing 
restlessly about until I heard the clock 
strike twelve, I got up, quietly put on 
a pair of shoes, and then, considering it 
unnecessary to slip anything on over my 
pajamas, I stealthily got down-stairs and 
out of the house. 

I had about a third of the bed proper- 
ly trimmed when I felt myself suddenly 
clutched in a strong embrace, and some- 
body hissed in my ear: 

“Easy, now, or I[’ll club you!” 

It was useless for me to explain that 
I had a right to cut my own asparagus 
whenever I pleased. We had not lived 
long in the neighborhood, and I was a 
stranger to the policeman who had 
pounced upon me. It was not until we 
had got Bertha to come down to the 
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front door and identify me that the offi- 
cer consented to remove his fingers from 
my neck, and when my wife and I were 
left alone together I suppose I must have 
been rude in my speech. In any event, 
I did not find her there when I got 
home the next evening. 

For three or four days I tried to take 
care of the asparagus unassisted and at- 
tend to my duties at the office, but I must 
have shown that I was not myself. It 
was suggested that I might be benefited 
by going to some rest-cure, and I fear 
that I should have had to go to some- 
thing worse if I had not at last brought 
my tremendous will-power to bear upon 
the problem confronting me. 

At the end of about a week of suffer- 
ing I went to the home of Bertha’s par- 
ents, and when she consented to see me 
I informed her that the asparagus had 
gone to seed. 

“Oh!” she cried in pitiful anguish. 
“What a shame! What will the man do 
about it?” 

“ Nothing, my dear girl; not a thing,” 
I assured her. “I have seen him, and 
he says it will be all right next year, and 
if we don’t care for asparagus we needn’t 
have it—that’s all!” 

She looked up at me, and gradually 
her expression of wonder gave place to 
one of supreme happiness. Finally she 
threw her arms around neck and 
sobbed : 


“Let us go home!” 


my 


HARVEST SONG 


Over the plain 
Rocks the wain 
Brimmed with grain 
For the thrashing-floor ; 
Sooth, and there’ll be wheat 


To eat— 


Wheat to eat, and a goodly store, 
When winter shouts at the farmstead door! 


Colin’s fain, 
Lusty swain, 
Flailing the grain 
On the thrashing-floor ; 
Fain of the sweet— 
But not the wheat! 
Fain of the sweet when the work is o’er, 


And Molly waits at the farmstead door— 


With lifted lips at the farmstead door! 





Sennett Stephens 











THE NEW SULTAN AND THE 


YOUNG 


TURKS 


BY THEODORE SCHWARZ 


a clear account of the stirring and 

extraordinary events that happened 
at Constantinople in the middle of last 
April. The workings of the oriental 
mind are no more difficult to understand 
than are the actions of oriental popula- 
tions. For a week a sort of veil or mist 
seemed to have descended upon the Turk- 
ish capital. A thousand rumors filled the 
air. ‘There were marchings and counter- 
marchings of troops through the slimy 
streets. No one knew whether or not his 
own life was safe. Palace intrigues and 
cold-blooded slaughter were mingled in 
a thoroughly oriental way. 

Then, as it were, the veil was drawn 
aside, the mist was dispelled, and the 
wondering world discovered that the old 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, had been de- 
throned ; that a strong body of soldiers 
faithful to the new constitution held the 
city under its guns ; and that a new Sultan 
was to be invested with the sword of Oth- 
man, and was to bear the title Mohammed 
V. All this was startling enough. It 
was said that the old Sultan was to be 
tried by court-martial ; that he had given 
up five million dollars to his captors ; 
and that there was abundant proof to the 
effect that he had ordered a massacre of 
Armenians in Asia Minor. 

When we come to sift out all the con- 
tradictory stories about this remarkable 
overturn in Constantinople, the facts ap- 
pear to be as follows: 

In July, 1908, Abdul Hamid, then in 
the thirty-third year of his reign, was 
forced by the so-called Young Turks, or 
reforming party, to accept a constitution. 
He did it with oriental suppleness, be- 
cause he saw that the army was against 
him. At the same time, his intriguing 
mind did not accept the situation, but 


[ is still too early for any one to give 


watched for a time when a reaction could 
be brought about. 

Meanwhile, the constitution was pro- 
claimed, a responsible cabinet was ap- 
pointed, and a parliament was convened. 
It seemed to many that a miracle had been 
accomplished in a moment, and that the 
most despotic country in the world had, 
almost overnight, become one of the freest 
and most progressive. Some _ observed 
that the history of Japan was repeating 
itself in an empire much farther west. 

It was not forgotten, however, that a 
little more than thirty years before the 
Ottoman Empire had enjoyed a very 
brief experience of modern forms of gov- 
ernment. In March, 1877, not long after 
Abdul Hamid came to the throne from 
which his brother, Murad V, had been 
deposed as an imbecile, he bestowed upon 
his subjects the grant of a parliamentary 
constitution. Only a month later there 
came war with Russia, and in the stress 
of this national crisis there was none to 
resist the Sultan when he dismissed the 
legislature and resumed the methods of 
autocracy. 


1909 


The crafty Abdul Hamid no doubt be- 
lieved that this reactionary maneuver 
could be repeated; and in April of this 
vear he thought that the time had come for 
overturning the Young Turks’ régime,and 
for making himself once more a despotic 
ruler. Some of his new advisers were 
bribed with gifts drawn from the vast 
sums of gold which the Sultan hoarded 
in the Yildiz Kiosk. One or two who 
could not be bribed—among them 
Kiamil Pasha—were dismissed. The 
mollahs, or fanatical priests, worked 
upon the minds of the ignorant 
by telling them that their religion was 
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THE NEW SULTAN 
threatened. Finally, such troops as had 
been left in the capital were loaded with 
presents of money by the Sultan’s agents. 
A counter - revolution was planned and 
carried out. 

For a few days it seemed to be success- 


AND ‘THE 
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autocratic rule of the Sultan, Ahmed Riza 
had been banished from Constantinople, 
and had found refuge in Paris, where, as 
the unofficial representative of his party, 
he had done much to win foreign ap- 
proval for the Young Turk movement. 





MOHAMMED V, WHO ON MAY I8 LAST WAS PROCLAIMED SULTAN OF TURKEY, 


IN SUCCESSION TO ABDUL HAMID II- 


THE NEW SULTAN WAS BORN IN 


1844, AND IS TWO YEARS YOUNGER THAN HIS DEPOSED BROTHER 


From a recent photograph 


ful. The regiments, throwing off the 
control of their officers, marched through 
the city seeking to discover and to kill 
all those who had been leaders of the 
Young Turks. Among these was the 
accomplished and enlightened reformer, 
Ahmed Riza Bey, president, or speaker, 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Under the 
5 


In spite of his record as a steadfast 
and strenuous supporter of liberalism, 
many suspected that Ahmed Riza was 
one of those who had accepted the 
Sultan’s bribes. It is obvious now that 
he had refused to do so; since, during 
the brief period of turmoil, the Sultan’s 
cutthroats sought for him everywhere, 
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and he saved his life only by hiding in 
a deserted cellar. A price was set upon 
his head. His house was _ plundered. 
His sister was seriously wounded, and 
narrowly escaped with her life. But 
Ahmed Riza could not be found; and 
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more opened, and Ahmed Riza resumed 
the presidency of it. 


THE NEW SULTAN OF TURKEY 


On May 18 Mohammed V ascended 
the ‘Turkish throne ; and two days after- 


AHMED RIZA, PRESIDENT OF THE TURKISH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES AND PROB- 


ABLY THE MOST 


INFLUENTIAL 
PARTY KNOWN AS THE 


LEADER OF THE LIBERAL 


YOUNG TURKS 


From a photograth by Nadar, Paris 


he remained in hiding until the Young 
Turks, who had a strong army quartered 
at Salonica, marched upon  Constan- 
tinople, quelled the outbreak, promptly 
hanged the leaders of the Sultan’s coun- 
ter-revolution, and took Abdul Hamid 
himself into captivity. Then, more firm- 
ly than ever, constitutional government 
was restored. Parliament was once 


ward he went to the chamber officially 
to take the oath of fealty to the consti- 
tution. Mohammed affords a_ striking 
contrast to his predecessor, the dark and 
slinking Abdul. The late Sultan passed 
his life in close seclusion. Not for 
twenty-five years had he left his palace 
long enough to traverse the city which 
was his capital. Few of his subjects 











nad ever seen him. In the great Yildiz 
Kiosk, like some venomous spider, he 
had hidden himself away, protected by 
his Albanian guards, plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting, playing off one European 
power against another, and sending out 
secret orders for massacre and death. 

Mohammed V, on the other hand, is 
described as a cheery, jovial, and demo- 
cratic Turk. He rode to the Chamber 
of Deputies in an open carriage, arri- 
ving there an hour before: he was ex- 
pected, and accompanied only by a 
squadron of cavalry. He broke through 
all the rules of ordinary ceremonial. He 
responded to his subjects’ greeting with 
a simple military salute. He was clad 
in a general’s uniform, and gave the 
impression of a military officer who was 
going through some ordinary duty in a 
careless, unconventional way. 

He had recalled Kiamil Pasha, and in 
greeting the legislators he stood beside 
him, occasionally taking him by the arm; 
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while Ahmed Riza, who had so lately 
been hiding in a cellar, was present in 
a frock coat to receive the Sultan. It 
was said of Mohammed that his bearing 
was more like that of an American Presi- 
dent than of an oriental monarch. Un- 
ceremonious, smiling, and quite at ease, 
he stood there before the representatives 
of his people ; and, somehow, his appear- 
ance gave one more hope for the future 
of Turkey than written, constitutions, 
cabinets, and even than parliament itself. 

It would be unsafe to make any defi- 
nite predictions about a country which 
has been so long the home of fanaticism 
and accustomed to the furtive methods 
of a despotic ruler. Nevertheless, with 
a Sultan like Mohammed V, and with 
such enlightened statesmen about him as 
Kiamil Pasha and Ahmed Riza, it is cer- 
tain that a new day has dawned for 
Turkey—a land which needs only up- 
right government to make it rich and 
powerful as well as free. 








THE PROPHET’S WIT 
From the Persian of Jami. 


A pRoPHET of the creed of Moslem lore, 
Who, as a wit, was known from door to door, 


‘Was fond of sayings that bore a cryptic sense 
And stirred the hearer with a grief intense. 


He knew the rare and entertaining art 
Of uttering oracles, as if a part 


Of what Mohammed says in the Koran 
To every one—woman as well as man. 


So, when he went to take a walk one day, 
He met a gray-haired woman on his way. 


Bowed was she by the force of burdening 
And long-borne troubles and persistent fears. 


years, 


Knowing all this, the crafty prophet spoke, 
As if of sorrow he must make a joke. 


So, with strange gestures of his hand and head, 


He to the stooping woman gravely said: 


“As I translate the words of the All-Wise, 
No woman old can enter Paradise.” 


Then she, distressed, began to sigh and 
With bitter tears and tribulation deep. 


weep 


“But,” said the prophet, with his nimble 
“ Allah will make them beautiful and young; 


tongue, 


is o’er, 
more!” 


“And then will take them, when their life 
Where toil and trouble cannot harm them 
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InEB VOGUE OF JAPANESE 
COLOR-PRINTS 


BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


VERY once in a 
while you will 
find in your 


newspaper some refer- 
ence to a sale of Japa- 
nese prints—in New 
York, or in London, or 
perhaps in some Conti- 
nental city. Your atten- 
tion may be caught by 
the fact that a collector 
paid four hundred dol- 
lars for a Sharaku, or 
two hundred for a Ha- 
runobu, or fifty dollars 
for a_ well - preserved 
copy of Hokusai’s 
“Hundred Views of 
Fuji.” 

Perhaps you have 
heard of Hokusai. You 
may have been told that 
his color - print, “ The 
Wave,” of the set of 
“ Thirty - six Views of 
Fuji,” has been called 
by certain American ar- 
tists one of the world’s 
greatest pictures. The 
name of Harunobu, 
even, may be familiar 
to you; or that of Hiro- 
shige, who, with Hoku- 
sai, is among the Japa- 
nese artists most popular 
in America and Europe. 
But unless you have 
made more or less of a 
study of Japanese 
prints, you will doubt- 


less wonder who Sha- 


raku is, and why his work should com- 


mand such high prices. 


Four hundred dollars for a sheet of 
mulberry-bark paper, bearing the gro- 
tesque semblance of a Japanese actor! 
Two hundred dollars for an impossible- 
looking Japanese woman! 

















A PRINT BY HIROSHIGE (1796-1858), 
ONE OF THE MOST WIDELY POPU- 
LAR OF THE JAPANESE ARTISTS 


for a small, paper- 
bound book, containing 
a hundred reproductions 
of drawings in black 
and white! ‘There must 
be a reason for these 
prices. 

The reason is found 
in the vogue to which, 
more or less recently, 
Japanese prints have at- 
tained in Western coun- 
tries, and in the result- 
ant demand for the best 
and rarest specimens of 
work by the masters of 
the art. ‘The question 
which may interest us is 
whether this vogue is a 
mere fad—a manifesta- 
tion of the love of what 
is outré and bizarre—or 
whether it is founded 
upon a recognition of 
permanent principles 
which give to art its 
dignity and its beauty. 

In painting, Japan 
follows the traditions of 
twelve hundred years. 
There are many schools 
of painting, each with 
its own peculiar man- 
ner; and the Japanese 
connoisseur can, at a 
glance, place the prod- 
uct of any brush in the 
school to which it be- 
longs. Here we find 
a technique refined to 
wonderful simplicity ; 


but, interpretively, the paintings are be- 


yond the comprehension of the American 


Fifty dollars 
650 


or European, because they express a sym- 
bolism remote to our manner of thought. 
Although there is much beauty in these 
symbolic conceits, they must, as a rule, 
seem to the occidental mind delicately 
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A PRINT BY TSUKIMARO, AN ARTIST WHO WORKED FROM 1780 TO 1830, DURING THE FLORID 
PERIOD OF THE ART 
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ingenious rather than deeply significant. 
The thoughts and sentiments which they 
express are such as do not occur to us 
naturally. 

The painters of Japan, however, are 
aristocrats of oriental art. ‘They have 
lived and worked under the patronage of 
the great lords, satisfying, with their ex- 
quisite technique and subtle allusiveness, 
the Japanese ideal of beauty. No place 
for realism there ; no demand for such a 
delineation of the objective world as will 
give it at least the value of actuality. 


A DEMOCRATIC ART 


Recognizing the peculiar standing of 
the Japanese painter, who lives in the en- 
tourage of the great and passes down the 
strict canons of his own school, master to 
pupil, master to pupil, from generation 
to generation, we can understand why 
the Japanese color-print artist has been 
looked upon with contempt by the upper 
orders. On the one hand, we find the 
proud purveyor to the refined taste of 


the great families; on the other, the 
humble portrayer of the common life 


of the common people. Here we have 
an aristocrat; there, an artisan. For the 
color-print artist has been ranked among 
the lower classes, from whom he has 
sprung and for whom he has worked. 
He has been regarded as no better than 
a peasant farmer or a carpenter. 

This statement refers, of course, more 
particularly to the old Japan. The large- 
ly commercialized Japan of to-day has 
developed a reflected interest in the color- 
print masters, though we may believe 
that this interest, among the superficial- 
ly Europeanized sections of the upper 
classes, lies no deeper than their veneer 
of imported civilization. 

The very realism that has made the 
color - prints contemptible to the older 
schools of Japanese art accounts for their 
appeal to us. Once familiar with their 
conventions, we can understand them— 
can appreciate their beauty of line, color, 
and composition, their humor and their 
truth. And the conventions, which at 
first view seem so grotesque to the West- 
ern eye, invariably have the warrant of 
a consistent artistic point of view. The 
mussy blur of paint with which our im- 
pressionists may indicate a tree is at least 
as outlandish to the sensitive Japanese 
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eye as their plane perspective is to our 
well-established insistence on linear per- 
spective. 

If we pass the point where the Japa- 
nese prints seem merely odd, their beau- 
ties are sure to captivate. In the best 
work the composition is always so right, 
the drawing so satisfactory, the quality 
of line so varied yet so perfect, the color 
so admirable. We find, too, such won- 
derful restraint; not a line, not a patch 
of color, can be spared; the whole thing 
has been done with the least apparent 
effort, and the effect which the artist 
sought to produce is given to the eve 
surely and completely. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COLOR-PRINT 


Japanese color-printing has had its be- 
ginnings, its period of development, its 
period of greatness, and its decline. It 
sprang from a popular school of painting, 
founded by Iwasa Matabei, or Matahei, 
who died in the year 1650. With his 
son, Katsushige Matabei, or Matabei IT, 
he made a direct appeal to the common 
people by painting in a direct and simp‘e 
manner. Hishikawa Moronobu (1637- 
1714), a successor of the two Matabei, 
and a painter of considerable reputation. 
turned to wood-graving for the cheap 
reproduction of this style of painting. 

These first prints were all in black 
and white, though some of them were 
tinted by hand in one color—red. Color- 
printing, which involved the use of sev- 
eral blocks, seems to have begun with 
Torii Kiyonobu (1664-1729), who also 
established the tradition of choosing sub- 
jects from the theater. All through the 
development of the art the subjects most 
portrayed were actors, courtezans, and 
scenes from plays. 

The fact that the theater, while popu- 
lar with the masses, has been looked upon 
by the higher classes of Japan as a low 
and degrading form of art. serves further 
to indicate the inferior standing of the 
color-print artists, so many of whom 
worked for the stage. Even among the 
color-print artists themselves less stigma 
was attached to the portraiture of the 
women of the Yoshiwara—that famous 
center of prostitution near ‘Tokyo—than 
to the picturing of actors and of scenes 
from plays. It was not until color- 
printing reached its great period, in the 
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PORTRAIT OF A JAPANESE ACTRESS—A PRINT BY SHIKIMARO, AN ARTIST WHO WORKED FROM 
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first half of the nineteenth century, that 
much attention was given to landscape or 
to the scenes of homely, every-day life. 
The first great name that we come to 
is that of Suzuki Harunobu, whose work 
was done between 1764 and 1772. At 
that time when, on the coast of another 
continent, a handful of English colonists 
who had little thought for art were about 
to establish their political independence 
at that time this non-spiritual Botticelli 
of Japan was limning those delicate, 
graceful figures which have since become 
a joy to the collectors on that same At- 
lantic coast. His pictures were of women 
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only. In respect of exquisite flowing line 
and beautiful pose his designs would be 
difficult to excel. Their lack is in vigor. 
()£ Harunobu’s pupils and immediate 
successors, we may speak of one, Koriusai, 
whose work is not unlike that of his 
master. Koriusai was of the Samurai, or 
military class, and he greatly demeaned 
himself by seeking a livelihood as a color- 
print artist. Later, acquiring rank as a 
painter, he abandoned his work in color- 
prints. He was less refined and more 

vigorous than Harunobu. 
We may pass by Shunsho and Torii 
Kiyonaga to Sharaku (about 1790). Lit- 
tle is known to us about 














Sharaku. His activity 
was brief, and the cari- 
catures of actors to 
which he devoted himself 
appear to have missed the 
popular taste. Neverthe- 
less, the scarcity of his 


prints, the richness of 
their color, and their 
masterly drawing have 


made them the chief lure 
of Japanese-print collec- 
tors. ‘They are seldom in 
the market. 

Utamaro (1753-1805) 


was the leader of a 
group which came into 


the field just after the 
technique of color-print- 
ing had been perfected. 
‘Take him all in all, he 
was the greatest color- 
print artist who had yet 
appeared. The son of a 
well - known painter, he 
was cast off in youth by 
his father. His life was 
dissolute, and toward the 
end of his career he was 
for a time imprisoned. 
Prints by him were the 
first to reach Europe, 
through the Dutch tra- 
ders at Nagasaki. In 
the specimen of his work 


that is reproduced in 
these pages, note the 
skilful composition of 





the two figures and the 





(1769-1825) 


PORTRAIT OF AN ACTOR, DRAWN BY TOYOKUNI THE FIRST 


vigorous handling of the 
blacks. 
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‘'THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE"—A SCENE FROM A PLAY, DRAWN BY KUNISADA (1785-1864) 


We have referred to the technique of 
color-printing, and it will be well to de- 
scribe the process more in detail. The 
artist made his design on a sheet of thin 
paper, and the engraver, after pasting it 
face downward on a block of wood, cut 
away with his gouges and knives and 
chisels the parts of the wood that did not 
belong to the design, leaving the picture 
in relief, after the manner of wood- 
engravers. With this block as a guide, 
other blocks were made, one for each 
color to be used. 

Then the printer took up the work. 
Mixing his colors on the blocks with rice- 
paste, he dampened a sheet of paper and 
laid it on each block in turn, rubbing the 


back of the paper with a special imple- 
ment, until it took up the color. The 
prints thus made were sold in shops for 
sums so trifling that the artists might well 
have dropped dead from astonishment 
had they suddenly foreseen the prices that 
their work would some day command. 
Which shall we the more admire—the 
faithful, perfect artisanship of the en- 
graver, who rendered exactly the minutest 
details of intricate designs, or the skill of 
the printer, who, with only the roughest - 
aids to accurate registry, produced the 
effect which the artist had desired? 
And where, but in Japan, could we find 
such harmonious cooperation of artist 
and artisan? How much we owe to 

















ONE OF THE ‘‘ THIRTY-SIX VIEWS OF FUJI,” BY HOKUSAI (1760-1849), WHO IS ESTEEMED THE 
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GREATEST OF ALL THE JAPANESE COLOR-PRINT ARTISTS 


those unknown engravers and _ printers 
we may determine by an inspection of 
inferior copies; made from the old prints 
by modern methods of reproduction. 
Toyokuni (1769-1825) stands close 
to Utamaro in merit. He achieved a 
great popularity, but only after a strug- 
gle. His choice of subject, while it 
appealed to Japanese taste, is not so 
pleasing to.us as are the women of 
Utamaro; for he gave his talents more 
especially to pictures of actors in those 
poses which, rigid as they seem to us, are 
recognized conventions of the Japanese 
stage. But Toyokuni, though he excelled 
in pictures of actors, was strong in the 
delineation of the life of the people. 
The writer has a five-sheet print, entitled 
“Summer Night Views on the Riogoku 
Bridge.” The daring black sweep of 
the sky, with the myriad white flecks of 
stars, and the rich combinations of yel- 
low and black in the river-boats are 
characteristic of the artist’s strong origi- 
nality. At the same time the swarming 
people on the bridge and the boatmen 
straining at their oars below are all alive. 
One feels the jostling of the crowd— 





almost hears its jabberings. Hokusai 
himself has hardly made Japanese char- 
acter more vivid. 

In reviewing so briefly this line of 
artists, the difficulty lies in determining 
not who shall be included, but who shall 
be left out. With a mention of Kiku- 
gawa Yeizan; of Kunisada, who became 
known as Toyokuni II, having taken his 
master’s name; and of Kuniyoshi,. and 
with an indication that many _lesser- 
known artists left work which properly 
entitles them to consideration, we must 
give space to Hokusai and Hiroshige. 


THE WORK OF HOKUSAI 


Hokusai, the master of all, is a 
Shakespeare of the brush. In his thou- 
sands of drawings and sketches he made 
such a record of Japanese life as to defy 
an attempt at description. He was 
original, individual, always a compre- 
hending genius; chuckling with humor; 
expressing through a marvelous technique 
of line and color whatever he chose to 
express. It need not matter to us that 
the Japanese frown upon him_ because 
they consider his choice of subjects vul- 
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gar, and because they do not care for his 
use of color. If his irrepressible origi- 
nality led him away from the established 
national standards, our appreciation of 
his greatness does not suffer. 

Hokusai’s life is a long record of 
poverty and hard work and devotion to 
his art. He is said to have been kindly, 


unselfish, persevering, and proud. At one 
time, when his work was too unpopular 
to insure him a living, he was reduced 
to peddling in the streets of Tokyo; but 
he went back to his brush at the first 
opportunity, and when he died, in 1849, 
at the age of eighty-nine, his one lament 
was that a few more years would have 
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enabled him to become a true painter. 
Sometimes he signed his prints “ Old- 
Man-Crazy-About-Drawing.” 

Hiroshige (1796-1858) —not to be 
confounded with Hiroshige II — has 
been, among Western nations, the fa- 
vorite Japanese artist. There are two 
reasons for his popularity with Europeans 
and Americans. He confined himself, 
after his earliest work, to landscape, and 
Japanese landscape is better understood 
by the European eye than are the de- 
lineations of men and women. More- 
over, the technique of color-printing led 
him to depend upon mass rather than line 
to get his effects; the result being some- 
thing more nearly akin to our own no- 
tion of the right manner of picturing a 
scene. 

A third reason might be added, to show 
why Hiroshige came closer to the West- 
ern mind than did most of the other 
Japanese artists. His perspective seems 
more like that with which we are fa- 
miliar. It is supposed that he was 
influenced in a degree by the Dutch, who, 
as has already been indicated, had a 
trading-post at Nagasaki. This might 
account for his use of conventions which 
do not appear to us altogether strange. 
In any event, Hiroshige is deservedly 
popular as a master of landscape. 

The schools of Japanese painting per- 
sist to the present day; but after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, color- 
printing declined. Whether the revolu- 
tion which threw the country open to the 
world had a direct vitiating effect on the 
artists, or whether it acted more indi- 
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rectly by introducing cheaper and poorer 
colors and, by commercializing artists, 
engravers, and printers to satisfaction 
with a lower standard, the falling off in 
the art was definitely seen between 1870 
and 1880. Only one great name re- 
mains—Shojo Kyosai, who died in 1889. 

Looking back over the development of 
Japanese color-printing, we must be 
struck by the fact that here is an ex- 
ample of a purely democratic art made 
for and appealing to the lower classes. 
That it should make this appeal, and 
still be good art, speaks well for the taste 
of the common people of Japan. And 
this art is exactly what the Japanese 
call it—‘ Mirror of the Passing World.” 
To the high-class Japanese, it is vulgar; 
to us, could we fully understand its allu- 
sions, it would often seem coarse; yet it 
is popular, and it is art—and the men 
who made the pictures were men of the 
lower classes. 

The source of the prints is worth 
consideration by Americans who are pes- 
simistic as to the development of ideals 
of beauty among the laboring class. 
Given a nation in which every desire of 
the humbler people is not either crushed 
out or commercially exploited by classes 
above them, adequate forms of expres- 


sion are certain to develop, growing 
slowly from crudeness to perfection. 


Left to itself, no stratum of society will 
continue long without.its art and _ its 
music. 

This truth, in a sense, shows us the 
value of man; and conversely, it proves 
to us the value of art itself. 


OPPORTUNITY 


THE morning-glory. wet with the night-rain, 
Swinging its sapphire bells against the pane, 


Chimes: “ Wake! 


The day is here! 


Wake, dreamer, to this miracle new-born— 
A burst of melody and light divine 

Fair as the fair, first morn 
‘Wherein God syllabled earth’s golden sphere. 
Behold thy treasure shine, 


A jewel to adorn 


Eternity, from countless eons wrought! 

This gift, inestimable, which swift time 

Holds out to thee, take thou, and make sublime; 
To-morrow is not, yesterday is not, 

To-day alone is—and to-day is thine!” 





Ina Coolbrith 











1me DOLTORS CLUE 


BY HAMLINE ZIMMERMAN 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED 


R. OWEN CALDER has persuaded his niece, Lucia Garman, to be the subject of hts 
hypnotic experiments. Francis Talbert, her betrothed, overhears the doctor com- 
mand her to shoot a man—and then a pistol- -shot. He finds Dr. Calder dead trom 

a bullet-wound. Lucia can give no clear account of what has happened. No revolver is 
found. Lucia faints, and her cousin, Arthur Vayle, an assistant district attorney, carries 
her to her room. Vayle, returning, says that as soon as Lucia revived she declared that 
she killed her uncle. 

Two policemen, Grant and Smith, enter the house. Headquarters has been notified 
by telephone of the murder of Dr. Calder. Grant cross-examines Vayle, Chastain, the . 
butler, Marie, the maid, and the cook and chambermaid. Talbert and Lucia flee from the 
house. Grant learns that the telephone has not been in order all day. He sends Smith 
out to telephone for the coroner’s physician. Smith returns with information that a 
Frenchman named Bannet has surrendered to the police as the murderer of Dr. Calder, 
and has given them a thirty-eight-caliber revolver, one chamber of which is empty. 

Flaherty and Jones, plain-clothes men, arrive with the coroner’s physician, and are 
shortly followed by District Attorney Anthony, who brings the information that a French- 
man named Hébert has just surrendered to the police, saying that he murdered Dr. Calder. 
He also has given the police a thirty-eight-caliber revolver, one chamber of which is empty. 

Talbert surrenders himself as the murderer of Dr. Calder. Vayle reveals to Anthony 
the actual story of the murder as he got it from Talbert, and admits that Talbert hated 
the physician. Drowne, a reporter from the Forum, interviewing Vayle, intimates that 
Talbert has given himself up to shield Lucia. He tries to make Vayle tell where she is. 
Dr. Henry Ryle, an investigator and a bacteriologist, is called upon by Vayle. Drowne 
and Grant go to the house of Vayle’s mother in search of Lucia. The district attorney 
and Vayle are intercepting them, when Lucia discloses herself, saying that she has killed 
her uncle. Dr. Ryle, from his knowledge of hypnotism, argues that Lucia could not have 
fired the shot. 

At the coroner’s inquest Lucia’s maid produces the waist her mistress wore the night 
of the murder. On the left shoulder is a powder-stain. The theory is propounded that 
Dr. Calder was shot by a man who stood behind Lucia at the moment Dr. Calder was 
hypnotizing her to shoot. The verdict is that Dr. Calder came to his death at the hands 
of persons or a person unknown. Another result of the inquest is the shadowing by the 
police of Arthur Vayle. To guard against his arrest, the district attorney asks Vayle to 
stay at his “ official residence. 6 





XVII (Continued ) “My cousin is free,” said he, “and I 
hope I am; but poor old Frank is still 
AYLE thought again, with a mix- under suspicion.” 
\ / ture of bitterness and gratitude, “Yes, he has gone back to the Tombs,” 
how all-important his chief’s replied the district attorney. “I never saw 
attitude to him was turning out to be. a man, though, go there so joyously.” 
Knowing his own innocence, it seemed “That is on Lucia’s account, of 
to him hard that Mr. Anthony, with all course. But look at what is left. Ban- 
his faith, could not, after all, be equally net is not guilty. Why does he declare 
certain of it; while his chief’s very con- himself so? There is the telephone-call 
fidence in him, besides sustaining his —who sent it, and what does it mean? 
spirit and touching his affection, was Supposing Ryle’s theory to be correct, 
allowing him to go about a freeman. He how did the murderer find a chance to 
did not voice this thought, however, but get into the room and conceal himself 
pursued his subject. behind the screen?” 
* This story began in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for April 
660 





























“There,” said Mr. Anthony, “is, to 


my mind, the weak point of the theory. 
Dr. Calder was in the office all the eve- 
ning—”’ 

“But was he?” asked Vayle. ‘‘ That 
point was not touched on this afternoon. 
He may have left the room for a few 
minutes, and given the fellow his 
chance.” 

“Which would imply,” said Mr. An- 
thony, “that the murderer was waiting 
for such a chance and took it instantly 
when it came. He must have known the 
house, known the doctor’s habits, and 
been on hand all ready.” 

‘““And there,” pursued Vayle, “ comes 
in another perplexity. This murder was 
premeditated.” 

‘““T feel perfectly certain of it.” 

“Why did the man, in selecting his 
place and his time, choose the office and 
the exact moment of the hypnotic experi- 
ment? My uncle was a quiet man, to 
be sure, but he did not keep himself 
under guard. He did not stay in the 
house all day. He used to drive, and 
go down-town, and appear on the streets, 
as well as any other man, though I must 
admit that he spent most of his time at 
home. In other words, his life, while 
retired, was not secret in any sense. Why 
could not his enemy have shot him down 
anywhere?” 

“That isn’t a hard question,” said the 
district attorney. ‘‘ He was covering his 
tracks, and you must admit that they 
are well covered. Remember that your 
cousin, being in the hypnotic state, could 
give no evidence, and that Calder him- 
self was instantly killed. The plan was 
cunning and successful, and fits in well 
with Ryle’s theory. It is easy enough 
to kill a man; the difficulty is to escape 
detection. This plan—always supposing 
Ryle’s guess is right — was a splendid 
one.” 

“Still,” said Vayle, “I must say it 
seems decidedly far-fetched to me, if that 
is all it was for.” 

“Then you think there is something 
more behind it?” 

“JT do. I can’t help feeling as if some 
attack on my cousin was intended. See 
how suspicion would be — has been — 
thrown on her! Even now there are 
probably many people in the city who 
believe her guilty.” 


’ 
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“After the powder-stain?” 

““Who found the powder-stain? Marie. 
Who indicated its possible bearing? 
Ryle. Who employs Ryle? Myself. 
Who found Lucia, gave himself up, and 
later denied his guilt? ‘Talbert, Lucia’s 
betrothed. There you are! Marie, Ryle, 
Talbert, and myself—all of us bound, 
by ties close and strong, to Lucia or to 
one another. ‘There is no outside, dis- 
interested evidence. Do you see how, 
to a skeptical mind, it still points to her? 
I say it was a clever scheme!” 

“Clever? I should think so! But, 
on the other hand, if there is no outside 
evidence in her favor, there is no out- 
side evidence against her, and that fact 
is in her favor.” 

“Neither is there outside evidence 
against any one else,” observed Vayle. 

“No. If the case should go to the 
grand jury on its merits at present, I 
don’t see how they could find any in- 
dictment.”’ 

“The verdict did not recommend that 
any one should be held to the grand jury, 
you remember. McGinnis did not see 
enough evidence to instruct the coroner’s 
jury in that way.” 

“No,” said Mr. Anthony; “ but Mc- 
Ginnis, in a talk with me since, has ad- 
vised that all persons connected with the 
case should be watched, and that if any 
of them attempts to get away, they should 
be arrested.” 

“That explains Smith,” said Vayle. 

“Yes, and I fancy your cousin will 
be pretty closely looked after. Will that 
annoy her?” 

“No, except as it may shake her faith 
in her own innocence.” 

“That is what I thought,” said Mr. 
Anthony; ‘“‘ and that is why I asked you 
to come here. You must not be annoyed, 
Arthur, if you are shadowed constantly. 
You must not leave town, or go about 
any mysterious actions. If you talk to 
strange people, they, too, will be watched. 
It is hard, I know, but not so hard as 
to be shut up.” 

““T know it,” said Vayle. “I have 
nothing but the deepest gratitude to you, 
sir, for all you have done for us, espe- 
cially ’—and he laughed somewhat rue- 
fully—‘ when I lied so horribly to you 
last night.” 

‘Don’t mention 


” 


it!’ cried Mr. An- 
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thony. ‘I should have done the same 
in your place.” 

At this moment Dr. Ryle’s card came 
up, followed presently by Ryle himself. 

“Ah, doctor!” cried Mr. Anthony, 
rising and holding out his hand. “ I’m 
glad to see you!” 

Vayle did the same; but Ryle, instead 
of stepping forward to respond to the 
greeting, stood gazing at the two for a 
moment with a fierce and lowering face, 
and exclaimed: 

“Back, and defend yourself ! 
your blood!” 


I want 


XVIII 

“Wuat do you mean?” cried Mr. 
Anthony, stepping back defensively in 
his amazement. 
“Not yours!” growled Ryle. “ This 
man’s! I want the blood of this man 
Vayle!” 

Vayle, too, started back and stared in 
utter stupefaction, while his heart gave 
a sickening throb of disappointment and 


disgust. The man must have gone 
crazy. Here were his hopes dashed to 


the ground. No investigation now; no 
hope for further light, to say nothing 
of a possible struggle there on the spot! 

The room seemed to whirl round him. 
He pinched himself to see if he was 
dreaming. 

Suddenly, however, Ryle’s countenance 
changed ; he burst into a fit of laughter 
and sank into a chair, leaving Anthony 
and Vayle still standing, still staring at 
him blankly. 

“Forgive me, gentlemen,” said Ryle. 
‘‘T had no idea I was so good an actor. 
Let me offer my _ heartiest apologies. 
I’m not crazy, or drunk, or hostile. 
Confess that I fooled you both!” 

“You certainly did!” cried Mr. An- 
thony angrily. ‘And I think you had 
better explain yourself at once.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Anthony, I beg of 
you. If I had thought it would work 
so well, I should never have done it. 
It was only a joke, but the odd part of 
it is that I do want blood.” 

Thus adjured, the other two sat down. 
Mr. Anthony, still quite bewildered, 


looked at Vayle, who presently burst 
out laughing, a demonstration in which 
the district attorney was at last forced 
to join. 
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“Thank you,” said Ryle. “I had 
cold feet for a minute or two, but now 
I am relieved.” 

“You want Vayle’s blood?” said Mr. 
Anthony. ‘ For what purpose, pray?” 

“For evidence,” said Ryle, once more 
the serious, practical doctor. 

“For evidence!”’ cried Vayle. 
not guilty, I tell you.” 

“Exactly —I want it for evidence 
that you’re not guilty.” Vayle thought 
of the blood-stained handkerchief, and 
began dimly to see the light. “I will 
explain,” continued Ryle. “I _ have 
struck a point which may, and I hope 
will, clear the whole case up. I am go- 
ing to get a sample of the blood of 
every person connected with the affair, 
and of every person who might possibly 
fall under suspicion. When I get it, I 
may be able to prove that you are inno- 
cent—if you are innocent.” 

‘““T am, indeed,” said Vayle simply. 

““T was sure of it,” said Ryle, “ and 
that is the reason why I tried this little 
joke.” 

Here Mr. Anthony, who had been sit- 
ting dumb and not yet quite appeased, 
burst out into a roar of laughter, rock- 
ing to and fro with it. Finally he 
leaped from his chair, with characteris- 
tic suddenness, and made for Ryle. 

‘Give us your hand, Ryle!” he cried. 
“It was well done. You had me going 
for a minute or two. But why be a 
mere bacteriologist, when you can act 
like that?” 

“Perhaps I.can be a mere detective, 
too,” said Ryle. “I shall make a noise 
like one, if clues don’t fail me!” 

“Tell us!” cried Vayle and Anthony 
together. 

“To whom does Flaherty report, Mr. 
Anthony?” asked Ryle. 

“To the chief of detectives, at head- 
quarters.” 

“Well, when you see the chief, if you 
want a little fun, tell him to ask Fla- 
herty about the carpet.” 
“ About the carpet?” 
“Yes; the carpet under the screen.” 
“Under the screen or behind it?” 
“Under it. The frame of the screen 
a trifle over an inch thick—” 
“You mean, of course, the screen in 
Dr. Calder’s office?” 

“Yes. Ask him to look at the car- 
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pet under the screer and see if any of 
it is missing. ‘Then ask him who cut 
the nap from a piece about an inch 
square, and carried it away.” 

“You're not explaining very 
said Vayle. 

“No; and I’m not going to, right 
away. But I want Flaherty’s attention 
drawn to that missing bit of carpet- 
wool. It may give him a clue. I want 
to see if he finds the clue, and what he 
does with it after he finds it.” 

“Ts it a real clue?” 

“I’m not sure yet. It may be; and 
I know Flaherty will attach great im- 
portance to it.” 

“T can’t ask 


fast.’ 


such a question very 
well,” said Mr. Anthony. “ Besides, 
they would know it came from you.” 

“T don’t care if they do. Did you see 
the Forum this evening?” 

* Yes.” 

“Did you notice the fling at me?” 

“So you're getting it, too, are you, 
Ryle?” cried Mr. Anthony. “I con- 
gratulate you. Did you see the way they 
used me this morning?” 

“No; I have never read the dirty 
sheet before.” 

“You'll have to, now.” 

“Certainly, if I’m going into the de- 
tective business. I know what they said, 
however, from Vayle here. What are 
they after, Mr. Anthony?” 

“In my case, it’s politics, of course. 
As for yours, they are hitting at me 
through you.” 

“Well, I don’t like it, and I’m going 
to get even.” 

“By giving Flaherty a clue? It must 
be a false one, then.” 

“T don’t care whether it’s true or 
false. I want Flaherty to get it from 
me, and then fall down on it.” 

“While you,” said Vayle, ‘use the 
same clue and work it out right?” 

“Ves. You see, it’s a matter of spe- 
cial knowledge, which I have and he 
hasn’t.” 

“T see,” said Vayle, who had the 
handkerchief in mind, but did not dare 
to mention it. “It’s a question of 
blood-stains, then?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“But Flaherty, if he follows it up 
straight, will get somebody with spe- 
cial knowledge to help him.” 


’ 
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“That is, of course, possible. Even 
then, however, it’s a thousand to one he 


goes wrong. Meanwhile, I shall go 
right as far as the clue leads, and I can 
anticipate him, even if he gets it 
straight clear through.” 

“You want to score on him, evi- 
dently.” 

“T do!” said Ryle energetically. 


‘These professional fellows are always 
looking for credit to themselves first, 


and the truth afterward. Besides, 
Flaherty has used me_ badly _ right 


through.” 

‘“What else could you expect?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. But when a 
man calls you bad names, and you’re so 
much bigger that you can’t afford to 
knock him down, you naturally try to 
get at him in some other way. This 
strikes me as a fair, square, legitimate 
revenge.” 

“T should think so!’ 
Anthony. 
out?” 

“Tl take that chance. 
he doesn’t dream of.” 

‘“Flaherty’s a very sharp fellow.” 

“I know it; and if he beats me out, 
I will acknowledge the corn. My de- 
tective career is not yet so old that it 
will hurt me much to have it nipped in 
the bud.” 

“TI wish,” said Vayle, “that you 
would give me a hint of what you ex- 
pect to find.” 

“T will give you just two words to 
chew on,” said Ryle, “and they are 
‘pernicious anemia.’ ” 

‘“Pernicious anemia!” repeated Vayle. 
“That doesn’t tell me much.” 

“No;” and Ryle laughed. “I 
didn’t think it would. But, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’t let Flaherty get hold of 
them!” 

“Not for worlds!” said Vayle, whose 
spirits had caught an infection of hap- 
piness from the doctor. What could 
pernicious anemia have to do with Lu- 
cia, or Talbert, or himself; or, for that 
matter, with anybody connected with the 
case? It seemed that the sky was going 
to clear completely, as far as any fur- 
ther trouble for him or his friends was 
concerned. 

“T refuse to be 
Mr. Anthony. 


’ 


exclaimed Mr. 
“But what if he beats you 


I hold cards 


? 
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tantalized!” cried 
“This mystery business 
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will drive me mad, I think. I'll give 
you two days, and then I’ll tell on you.” 

“Twenty-four hours is all I ask,” 
said Ryle, “if I am right. If not, the 
clue is false, and you may tell anybody 
—Drowne, if you like.” 


“But how shall we get Flaherty 
started?” asked Mr. Anthony. “ For 


me to speak to the chief of detectives 
would look cheap and silly.” 

“T can do it!” cried Vayle. “I 
have an idea. Have you any old wrap- 
ping-paper, Mr. Anthony?” 

“Williams!” shouted the 
torney. 

The man appeared, received his or- 
ders, and soon produced a_ wrinkled, 
soiled sheet of yellow paper. 

“Sorry, sir,” said he. ‘That's all 1 
can find. But I'll get you some fresh, 
if you like.” 

“No, that’s just what I want,” said 
Vayle, taking the paper, out of which, 
with his knife, he fashioned a somewhat 


district at- 


clumsy piece, not true in shape, and 
torn, instead of cut, on one side. 
“What are you going to do, Ar- 


thur?” asked Mr. Anthony. 
“T’m going to write a letter,” said 


Vayle, seating himself at the desk. 
“ Have you any violet ink?” 
“Violet ink!” exclaimed Mr. An- 


thony. ‘What on earth—” 

“T must have violet ink,” said Vayle. 

“Williams! Can you get us some 
violet ink?” asked Mr. Anthony, taking 
out his watch. ‘It’s only half past 
nine.” 

“The shops are closed, sir,’’ said Will- 
iams. “I'll see what I can do, sir;” 
and he departed, while Mr. Anthony 
winked broadly at the other two. 

“Williams uses violet ink,” he ex- 
plained, “ but I didn’t dare*ask him for 
it. He also uses scented lavender note- 
paper, stamped with a crest.” 

“A crest!” cried Ryle. 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Anthony. 
“Williams is descended from royalty, no- 
bility, and gentry, I’d have you under- 
stand. He seems to be a sort of missing 
heir. He actually sends his good money 
over to England to support his claim. I 
can’t stop it; I wouldn’t dare try. I find 
it very hard to live up to Williams. 
Watch, now! He’ll bring us his own ink, 


but he’ll pretend he bought it.” 
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“Why should he” asked Ryle, “ if 
he uses it?” 

“TI joked him about it once, before I 
knew him, and it very nearly cost me his 
services. Since then I have learned better 
than to overstep the barrier with a serv- 
ant. But here he comes.” 

Williams entered, breathing hard, as if 
he had been in haste, and set down a full 
bottle of ink on the table. 

“The drug-store was open, sir, 
explained. “Is that all, sir?” 

“That will be all, Williams,” and the 
man withdrew. 

“ Now,” said Vayle, ‘“ for a little dope 
to be administered to Flaherty!” 

He sat down at the desk to write. 


XIX 


““T WARN you,” remarked Mr. An- 
thony, “that Flaherty is something of an 
expert in handwriting.” 

“You let me alone!” retorted Vayle, 
looking round with a smile. ‘ He isn’t 
enough of an expert to trace this.” 

Ryle craned his neck round Vayle’s 
shoulder, nodded, smiled, and turned to 
Mr. Anthony. 

“ About Hébert—” he began, but Mr. 
Anthony interrupted him. 

“Tell me first why you smile and nod 
at Arthur’s doings.” 

“ He’s on the right track. 
ting with his left hand.” 

“Will that deceive an expert?” 

“Tf he does it right, yes.” 

“Right? How do you mean?” 

“ Wait till he has finished, and then 
I’ll tell you. Now, how about Hébert?” 

“There is nothing to tell as yet.” 

‘Has no one looked him up?” - 

“There seems to be no clue.” 

“H’m!” said Ryle. “ That is strange. 
There must be a clue. Who was on his 
track?” 

“* Jones.” 

‘““A good man when Flaherty’s with 
him, but very weak alone, I should say.” 

“He was alone this time.” 

“ And did not find a clue?” 

“No. The man must have appeared 
out of space, like a comet, but without a 
tail—that is, without a clue.” 

‘““ Nonsense! There is always a clue. 
Somebody saw him making his way up the 
street, or eating a meal somewhere. He 
sleeps, doesn’t he? Therefore he pays 


” 


he 


He’s wri- 























rent. He wears clothes; therefore some- 
body sold them to him.” 

“All that has been traced,” said Mr. 
Anthony. ‘ The man has been in New 
York only a week. He has a room on 
East Twenty-Fourth Street, for which he 
paid a week’s board in advance.” 

“But his baggage?” asked Ryle. 

“He had no baggage.” 

“Where does he work?” 

“He has been looking for work, ac- 
cording to the story he told his landlady.” 

“T thought he couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish?” 

“His landlady is French.” 

“‘ His clothes, his shoes, his hat! ” cried 
Ryle impatiently. “ Where were they 
made?” 

“ All brand-new, and out of one of the 
big cheap stores. Black serge suit, an 
ordinary cheap white négligée shirt, a 
cheap black derby, black calf shoes, 
underwear of the commonest type—there 
are one million duplicates of each 
article of his attire going about the streets 
of New York to-day, and a thousand that 
are as new as his. You can’t get far on 
that line, Ryle.” 

“Yes,” said Ryle, “a million like his, 
and a thousand as new as his; but how 
many men in New York have a complete 
new outfit of the kind? ‘That reduces 
the number, you see. Everything new at 
once—how does that strike you?” 

‘Say, Ryle,” said Vayle from the desk, 
“tell me again. A piece of carpet, you 
say, was removed from under the screen 
in Dr. Calder’s office?” 

“ Ves—under the screen, not behind it. 
The screen was standing so as to conceal 
the spot from which the carpet had been 
taken. And, mind you, the whole thick- 
ness of the carpet was not taken; only 
the nap was carefully cut off, leaving 
a bare spot which shows the threads of 
which the body of the carpet is woven.” 

“That seems queer,’ said Mr. 
Anthony. ‘‘ Why should any one want 
that little mass of crimson wool?” 

“Why indeed?” asked Ryle. 

‘“‘ My dear doctor,” said Anthony, lean- 
ing forward with a knowing expression, 
‘Calder was never near the screen.” 

“No,” said. Ryle. 

“Then,” said Mr. Anthony, “ it is not 
Calder’s blood on the carpet under the 
screen.” 
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“No, it is not,” and Ryle’s face was 
expressionless. 

‘But Flaherty will think so.” 

‘““So much the better, then. But he 
won't, for all that. He knows the story 
that was told this afternoon.” 

“Ah, but he may not believe it.” 

“Then,” said Vayle, looking round 
from the desk, “he will go wrong, to a 
dead certainty; for that story is true.” 

“As far as you know,” corrected Ryle. 

“T know!” insisted Vayle earnestly. 

“No, you don’t,” said Ryle. “ You 
don’t know what happened before you 
appeared. ‘Talbert, for instance—” 

“ Poor old Frank again!” cried Vayle, 
in some heat. “ Can’t you let him alone, 
for once?” 

‘“Talbert,’’ pursued Ryle, “ may have 
shot Dr. Calder down and placed him 
in the chair afterward. Look at it from 
Flaherty’s point of view, can’t you? I 
will say frankly that I do not believe 
either you or Talbert guilty. If I did, 
I should not be here. Now, assuming 
that Mr. Anthony’s guess is correct, and 
that there is—or was—blood on the car- 
pet under the screen, Flaherty will have 
several guesses coming. To his mind it 
may be Calder’s, or it may be some one 
else’s. In either case he will be fully 
occupied if he finds it.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Anthony, “if the car- 
pet has been clipped, how can he find 
the blood-stain? Is there more of it?” 

“There may be,” said Ryle mys- 
teriously. ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, I must 
be going, but I haven’t got what I came 
for. Vayle, will you give me some of 
your blood?” 

“ Wait a moment, Ryle,” said Vayle, 
getting up from his chair at the desk and 
waving his scrap of paper. ‘“‘ What do 
you think of this?” 

He handed over the letter he had writ- 
ten, and Ryle and Anthony bent their 
heads over it. It was as follows: 


to mr. Flaherty, defective, deer cur— 


“He begins well!” cried Mr. An- 
thony. ‘I thought I gave you a favor- | 
able estimate of Flaherty, Arthur. Why 
rub it in?” 

—this is to let you no that sumboddy has 
bin munkying with the carpet in dr. Calders 
offis, the merdurd man you ar so dern smart 
wy dont you find out things under yure nos 
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and not let a amachoor beet you out ryle 
is on get bizy good by yure frend if you 
dont fall down on this cas. 

“He'll never fall for that, Arthur,” 
said Mr. Anthony, when the laughter had 
subsided. 

“Why not?” demanded Vayle. 

“It sounds too fishy. The detectives 
get barrels of crank letters—” 

“Flaherty is a defective, you remem- 
ber,” put in Ryle, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“ But, Mr. Anthony,” said Vayle, “ this 
letter gives him a definite fact, something 
that crank letters never do.” 

“To be sure!” cried Ryle. “ He'll 
take it up, see if he doesn’t ; but he’ll pre- 
tend to take no notice of it.” 

He rose to his feet, drawing from his 
pocket two little glass slides and a gleam- 
ing needle. Brandishing these, he ad- 
vanced on Vayle with a little recurrence 
of his old frowning menace. The young 
lawyer stood still, almost in doubt again, 
and his expression of perplexity once 
more brought the twinkle into Ryle’s 
eye, but this time accompanied by an 
actual blush. 

“I’m ashamed of myself, Vayle,” said 
he. ‘ My little jest was altogether un- 
dignified, I’m afraid. But the truth is 
that I’m a practical joker. That’s my 
weakness, and I yielded to it on this 
occasion. Now will you forgive me, and 
be kind enough to let me have the sample 
I came for?” 

“From what part of my body do you 
want it?” asked Vayle. ‘“‘Spare my 
handsome face, will you? Remember, 
I’m still a bachelor.” 

“There!” cried Ryle. “ Forget it, 
will you, please? Your ear will be quite 
enough.” 

“Step into the bath-room,” said Mr. 
Anthony. “I don’t want to have to clip 
my carpet, too.” 

“Come along, Mr. Anthony,” said 
Ryle, “and protect Vayle.” 

Both the lawyers laughed at this sally. 

“No, really,” rejoined Ryle. “I 
should feel much better if you would. I 
don’t feel right about this yet.” 

Still laughing, Mr. Anthony followed 
the two into the bath-room, where, with 
workmanlike precision and scientific anti- 
sepsis, the blood was@drawn from the lobe 
of his ear and placed on the slides. 


” 
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These were then carefully laid aside to 
dry. 

“Really, Ryle,” said Mr. Anthony, 
“you ought to tell us more about this. 
You say you are going to get samples 
of this kind from others?” 

“Ves, from Bannet, Hébert, Talbert, 
and each one of the servants.” : 

“And from my cousin?” asked Vayle. 

‘“No, not at present. I don’t think it 
will ever be necessary. If it should come 
to that, the experiment would probably 
be useless.” 

“She will give it to you, if you want 

‘By all means!” cried Mr. Anthony, 
‘if I know what you are driving at. As 
I understand it, this blood-test will be 
double-edged. It will prove that some 
one person is guilty, and also that the 
others .are innocent.” 

“Not quite so much as that,” said 
Ryle; “but it may lead to the criminal, 
or at least to a third person whom I sus- 
pect of having been in that room.” 

“Suppose it leads to two persons?” 
said Vayle. 

“That would, of course, narrow things 
down to two. But, as I see things, that 
is impossible. It will almost certainly 
point to no one, or to one person.” 

‘“‘ And that one person is who?” asked 
Mr. Anthony. 

“That,” said Ryle, ‘“ I am not going to 
tell you!” 

“Why not?” 

‘For several reasons. 
I don’t know.” 

‘““ But you suspect some one?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I do, perhaps I don’t,” and 
the doctor’s face was as stolid as an In- 
dian’s. “If I suspect some one, I shall 
most certainly not say who it is. You 
will know in good time, if I find any- 
thing. If I don’t, I shall not have cast 
suspicion on an innocent person.” 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Anthony, “if you 
won't tell, you won’t, I suppose. But let 
me suggest this—that your evidence, as 
far as I can make out, will be purely 
circumstantial.” 

“ Necessarily,” said Ryle. “No one 
saw the man—or woman. Can you see 
any possibility of any evidence which is 
not circumstantial ? ” 

“ce No.” 

“Neither can I.” 


First of all, 























‘“‘ But circumstantial evidence does not 
usually convict.” 

‘Yet, it does sometimes.’ 

“Yes, I must admit that.” 

‘““And besides, there is the possibility 
of a confession.” 

“A confession!” cried Vayle. ‘ That 
would be almost a joke, after the three 
bogus confessions we have had already.” 

‘““Are you sure they are all bogus?” 
asked Ryle quietly. + 

“What do you mean?” cried Vayle, 
bristling again. ‘I tell you Frank Tal- 
bert is not guilty!” 

Ryle remained silent. 

“Talbert,” observed Mr. Anthony ju- 
dicially, ‘is probably not guilty. Bannet 
is certainly out of it, as we know. But 
Hébert—why, hang it, Arthur, Hébert 
may be the man, after all! That must 
be what you mean, doctor?” 

“Never mind what I mean, Mr. An- 
thony,” replied Ryle. “I will say no 
more now. Perhaps I have said too much 
already. May I rely on you and Vayle 
to keep this interview secret?” 

“You are so tantalizing,” replied the 
district attorney, “ that I’ve a good mind 
to give you away. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think I’ll stand by you, if you’re 
not too long about it. But look here, 
how are you going to get your other 
blood samples? Do you suppose these 
people will give them for the asking? ” 

“Do you suppose they will refuse?” 
retorted Ryle. 

‘ Assuming that one of them is guilty,” 
said Mr. Anthony, ‘‘ what would he do 
in such a case? What would you do?” 

“What I should do,” said Ryle, “ is 
beside the point. I know the bearing of 
this blood question; they don’t. Will 
they dare to refuse?” 

“They might,” said Vayle thought- 
fully. ‘“ Imagine yourself in their posi- 
tion; what else could such a request 
mean, to your mind, than an attempt to 
secure incriminating evidence of some 
kind against you? If you asked me, I 
should say emphatically that I would 
refuse, on the ground of its being an 
impertinent invasion of my rights, if on 
no other ground.” 

“And what effect would you expect 
your refusal to have on the mind of 
the investigator—on my mind, for ex- 
ample?” 
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“So long as I was innocent, I should 
not care a straw what effect it had.” 

“And if you were guilty?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Vayle slowly. 

“No,” said Ryle. ‘‘ You don’t know, 
because you can’t imagine what your men- 
tal processes would be if you were a 
person capable of such a crime. Now 
suppose yourself guilty of a cold-blooded 
murder such as this; what would be your 
dominant thought? To escape; to get 
free; nothing else. Impertinence, in- 
vasion of your rights, would be nothing 
to you. The tiger who kills becomes in- 
stantly the fox who flees. Anything to 
save his skin! You are guilty. You do 
not know what is the meaning of my re- 
quest for a sample of your blood. You 
dare not refuse to give it. Or, you are 
innocent; there is no reason why you 
should refuse, since no evidence can lead 
to you. I think I shall get what I want 
for the asking.” 

“ But,” objected Mr. Anthony, “ you 
are not stating it quite fairly. If this 
blood, shed on the carpet in Dr. Calder’s 
office, is, as I infer, the blood of the 
man you are after, don’t you suppose he 
knows it is there? Has not the thought 
of that evidence against him weighed 
upon his mind during all these heavy 
hours? He can be traced by it—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ryle, “if he only 
could! But can he?” 

“T thought you said he could.” 

“T hope he can, but I am far from 
sure—even I, who know so much more 
than the layman about such matters. Let 
me ask you this, Mr. Anthony—have you 
ever, in your experience of criminal law, 
known of detection by blood-stains? ” 

‘“ Many times, of course.” 

“And how? By its being human 
blood, and not animal blood; but never 
have you known a particular‘yhuman being 
picked out among others. I can recall 
no such instance, and I have read widely 
on the subject. The universal popular 
belief is that the blood of different per- 
sons is precisely alike. Is not that your 
impression?” 

“Yes, it is,” admitted Mr. Anthony. 

“Then,” said Ryle, “I think I can 
count on a similar ignorance in the minds 
of all the persons I suspect. I think they 
will give me what I want.” 

He rose from his seat. 
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“One question more, doctor,” said 
Anthony. “ Do you want that telephone 
put in order?” 

“The telephone,” said 
never been out of order!” 

With this Parthian arrow he departed, 
leaving the two lawyers exclaiming their 
ineffectual amazement. 

XX 

Tue landlady of No. 291 East 
Twenty-Fourth Street opened the door, 
and ushered Drowne into a miserable, 
bare, dirty room, in keeping with the rest 
of her squalid house. The morning—it 
was the next morning after the inquest— 
was very hot; the hallways had reeked 
with bad odors; the room was noisome 
with foul air. 

“Phew!” gasped the reporter, and 
picked his steps daintily through a pile 
of litter to the grimy window, while the 
woman, cringing in her attitude, chat- 
tered volubly in broken English, and 
every now and then peeped greedily into 
the palm of her hand ata coin which lay 
there. Drowne had, correctly estimated 
the magical effect of gold. 

The window came open after repeated 
efforts on Drowne’s part. 

“ Phew!” he gasped again, as a rush 
of hot, sickly air came in from the venti- 
lating shaft. ‘This is worse than the 
other. Now, Mme. Tranchet, will you 
be good enough to retire while I look 
around ?” 

“ Non!” she protested. ‘ Do not send 
me away. I wish to see vat youdo. M. 
Hébert is my guest. He will return, 
and zen vat vill he say?” 


Ryle, “has 


“Don’t alarm yourself. M. Hébert 
will not return. He is in prison.” 
“Sacré!” she cried. “In _ prison! 
Vat has he done?” 
“ ‘ a “ S ! B o! ” 
He has killed a man. So! Bang! 


And Drowne went through a pantomime 
of shooting a revolver. 

“ Mon dieu!” she cried. “To kill a 
man! Vat vickedness! So! You are 
here to search him out, to—vat you call 
—investigate?”’ 

“ Ves,” answered the reporter. “See!” 
And he threw back his coat, displaying 


a reporter’s star. ‘‘ Now,” he went on, 


“will you leave the room to me?” 
He reached into his pocket and fished 
out another gold piece; but the sight 
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of the star was enough. As he looked 
around the hag had already turned her 
back and was scuttling out of the room. 

Drowne saw her disappear, dropped 
the coin back into his pocket, and then 
tiptoed across the room again. Closing 
the door, he looked for a key; but none 
was to be found. The one chair was 
without a back, and useless to brace the 
door shut. ‘There remained only the bed 
—a cheap cot with a dirty counterpane. 
With many grimaces at its filth, he 
dragged this up and set it against the 
door. Then he stood up and looked 
about him. 

Four walls, the backless chair, the cot, 
the bare floor covered with litter—that 
was all. ‘There was no closet, the only 
door being the one against which the cot 
was placed. A meaner abode could 
scarcely be imagined. , 

Shaking his head at the prospect, 
Drowne gingerly picked up, with thumb 
and finger, the corner of the counterpane 
and carefully drew it off the bed. There 
was left the sheet, which he handled in 
the same way, laying bare a cheap, tat- 
tered, straw mattress and the wooden 
frame of the cot. He turned the mat- 
tress over, finding nothing. He took his 
stick and poked it carefully, going over 
every inch of its surface, until he had 
satisfied himself that nothing was con- 
cealed in it. 

“Queer!” he said to himself. ‘I 
wonder if the turnkey lied to me? What 
could the man have lost, to be so anx- 
ious over?” 

Next he attacked the pile of rubbish. 
Most of it was merely dust, the accumu- 
lated, unswept filth of months or years. 
But in the mass were empty bottles, 
corks, straw from the mattress, bits of 
paper, burnt matches, tobacco - ashes — a 
miscellaneous débris. Upon the open 
floor this was but thinly scattered, but 
where the bed had stood it was gathered 
into more of a heap. 

The stick poked busily in this heap, 
gradually spreading it about. Little 
clouds of dust rose, and the reporter wait- 
ed until they had settled before going on. 
The scraps of paper claimed especial 
attention, and were carefully gathered 
together. When all these had been col- 
lected, Drowne examined them one by 
one with the closest scrutiny, throwing 


























them down at last on the bed with a 
gesture of disgust. 

“ Not a thing!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
a disappointment! What a fool I am to 
imagine myself smarter than Jones! The 
point is simply this—the man has lost 
something he values highly. He has oc- 
cupied this room for a week. He either 
lost it here or somewhere about the street 
—certainly not in his cell. Nobody 
knows what it is—it may be anything.” 

He stopped, and was immersed in 
thought for some moments, again poking 
idly at the heap of litter. 

“Ward said he was simply in a frenzy 
over his loss,” continued Drowne. ‘ That 
means something serious—probably some 
bit of evidence. I hoped it might be 
those pieces of paper, but there isn’t a 
line or a scrawl on them.” 

Still poking at the rubbish, he had by 
this time opened a space on the floor, in 
which were gaping cracks, filled with the 
all - pervading dust. The slender stick, 
its ferrule almost pointed, ran aimlessly 
along in one of these cracks, and, meet- 
ing with some obstruction, stopped. 
Drowne poked more vigorously; the ob- 
struction began to yield; he stooped over 
and inserted the ferrule under it. A little 
prying, and it gave way. 

Amid a cloud of dust a small, round 
object flew out. Drowne picked it up. 
It was a flat, circular disk in a tight- 
fitting leather bag sewn together. 

“A scapular!” he cried. ‘‘ Well, I 
must open it. Let’s see, what ought it 
to contain? I don’t believe I know.” 

His knife was out, and the threads 
were cut. 

““T don’t believe it’s a scapular, after 


all,” said he. ‘‘ What’s this, wrapped in 
oiled silk? A picture! This may be a 
find!” 


The oiled silk shrieked as the es 
went through it. 

‘A photograph, surely! And, by Jove, 
there is Hébert! What a beautiful piece 
of work for so small a group! Four of 
them, Hébert—Bannet, as I’m alive—a 
beautiful woman, and a thin, bearded fel- 
low! This is a find, indeed!” 

He stood, gazing at the picture, almost 
trembling with excitement. 

“Fébert and Bannet are connected, 
then! The girl I’m sure I’ve never seen 
before, but the bearded fellow—” 
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He stopped, looking hard at the pic- 
ture and trying to remember. 

“Is there something familiar about 
that face, or am I getting fanciful? I 
wish that head were clearer. The others 
are very clear.” 

Long and intently he gazed at the 
pictured features, frowning in his concen- 
trated effort to recollect. At last he 
shook his head, drew out his pocketbook, 
and carefully placed the leather, the oil- 
skin, and the photograph in it. 

‘Another look later,” he murmured, 
“and.then I’ll drag that recollection out 
of my mind. Now, the question is, is the 
old lady listening?” 

The cot was against the door. Drowne 
tiptoed across the room and placed him- 
self squarely in front of the keyhole. 
With his sharpest attention he listened, 
and was rewarded by hearing a slight 
noise outside. He stooped, grasped the 
cot, and drew it violently away from the 
door, its wooden legs rattling loudly over 
the bare floor. Instantly there was the 
sound of scuffling feet and rustling gar- 
ments down the corridor ; but before they 
had gone far the reporter had snatched 
the door open, and was gazing at the 
figure of Mme. Tranchet retreating in 
undignified haste. 

“Of course,” he remarked to himself. 
“But was it only curiosity, or is she in 
with Hébert? And could she see what I 
picked up?” 

He stepped into the ‘corridor, closed 
the door, and peeped through the key- 
hole. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, straightening 
up once more. ‘ She could not have seen 
it. Now,” he continued, turning round 
to look down the corridor, ‘‘ where has 
she gone?” 

He reentered the room and dragged the 
cot to its original place. Having thus 
restored things to their former position, 
he stood for a few moments longer in 
thought, poking at the rubbish with his 
stick, and then left the room. Descend- 
ing the stairs, at che front door he was 
confronted by M ie. Tranchet. This 
surprised him a little, but he reflected” 
that she must have imagined herself quite 
unobserved. She was standing in the 
door of a small sitting-room whose win- 
dows commanded the approach to the 
house. 
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“Vill monsieur please to enter and be 
seated?” she asked. 

He looked sharply at her. Cunning 
and greed were the dominant traits 
shown in her face, but neither cunning 
nor greed was now uppermost there. 
Her eye was furtive, her manner nervous, 
her whole appearance betokened great 
anxiety. 

Drowne entered, and she closed the 
door after him. 

“ Monsieur is of ze police, no doubt?” 
she asked. 

For answer, Drowne again displayed 
his star. ‘The woman cringed in some- 
thing more than respect—something akin 
to terror. 

“Vill monsieur allow me to say some- 
sing?” she asked, nervously clasping and 
unclasping her grimy hands. “ Zis ‘house 
of mine, it is of ze most respectable,” 
she went on. “I know nossing of zis 
Hébert—nossing ! ” 

‘How long has he been here?” asked 
Drowne. 

“Von veek to-day,” she said. “ He 
speak no English. He come here because 
I am French. I take him in; he pay me 
in advance.” 

“How about his baggage?” asked the 
reporter. 

“He has nossing. 
him pay.” 

“For how long did he pay you?” 

“You know,” she said cunningly. 
“Your policeman has been here already.” 

Drowne nodded, remembering Jones’s 
account of his visit to the house. 

“One week?” he asked. 

““Yes,”” said she. 

“He was looking for work?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“What work?” 

“ He is chef—vat you call cook.” 

“What did he do during the day?” 

“He sleep much of the day. He is 
away at night.” 

“Did he have visitors?” 

Again the cunning look overspread 
her face, and she remained silent. 
Drowne reached casv ily into his pocket 
and drew from it a policeman’s whistle, 
which he fingered carelessly. 

“Who came to see him?” he asked. 

The cunning in the old hag’s face now 
battled with unmistakable fear, but still 
she did not reply. Drowne raised the 
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Instantly she caught 


whistle to his lips. 
his arm. 

“Non!” she cried. “I vill tell! I 
vill tell! He have visitors—one—two.” 

Drowne replaced the whistle in his 
pocket. 

“Ah!” said he. 
When did they come?” 
‘“ One—two—three night ago.” 

“ Two visitors, three nights ago! 
they come at any other time?” 

“Non, only once. It was very late, 
about two in ze morning. Zey sink I am 
asleep, but zey mistake. I watch my 
house always—my respectable house.” 

““Yes,”’ assented Drowne, “‘ and I sup- 
pose you listened at the keyhole?” 

‘““ Monsieur knows much,” she said, in 
some embarrassment. 

‘“ Monsicur knows a great deal more,” 
replied the reporter. “ Now, tell me 
about these visitors. What were they 
like?” 

The woman’s face was blanched with 
terror. 

“Do not ask me,” 
“ Hébert will kill me!” 

“Don’t be afraid of Hébert,’ said 
Drowne. “I tell you he is in prison.” 

“He will kill me!” she wailed. 

“He is much more likely to be killed 
himself. If he is not, he will be in 
prison for many years—perhaps for life. 
If you tell me, you shall be protected by 
the police. If not—” He reached for 
his whistle. 

“Non!” she cried. “I will tell. Zey 
were two men.” 

“What were the names?” 

“Henri and Gustave.” 

“Their last names, I mean.” 

“T do not know. Zey call zemselves 
only Henri and Gustave.” 

“Did you see them?” 

“Not very good,” she replied. 
was not much light.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Drowne, turn- 
ing his back. He took the picture from 
his pocket and covered all the faces ex- 
cept that of Hébert. ‘ Who is that?” he 
asked, turning again to the woman. 

“Hen!” she cried. “Zat is 
Hébert ! ” 

“Very good,” said Drowne, and re- 
peated his movements, this time showing 
Bannet’s face. 

She looked at it long and closely. 


tr 


[Two visitors! 


Did 


she implored. 


“* Zere 


M. 














“ Zat is von of them,” she said at last. 


“T sink — yes, I am sure. But he is 
changed — older zan ze picture.” 

Next Drowne showed her the face of 
the bearded man. She shook her head. 


“ Non,’ she said. “I did not see 
him.” 

“Vou are sure?” 

mo VWes. 


“The third man, what was he like?” 
“He was stout—not sin, like zis one.” 
“Did he have a beard?” 

“ Non—a mustache.” 

“H’m!” mused Drowne. “ That 
doesn’t help much. A mustache! No- 
body .in the case wears a mustache—ex- 
cept Vayle. By Jove, could it be Vayle? 
No, Vayle isn’t exactly stout — though, 
after all, he’s pretty stocky. 

“Vou say the third man was stout?” 
he asked aloud. ‘‘ Do you mean fat?”’ 

“ Non, not fat. Stout—heavy. He 
moved slow. I sink he was tired.” 

“Very possibly, at two in the morn- 


ing,” said the reporter to himself. “ It 
might be Vayle, after all.” 
“Now,” said he to the woman, ‘‘ what 


did they do?” 

“Zey go into M. Hébert’s room and 
shut the door. Zen zey go out again, and 
M. Hébert return.” 

“You listened. Could you hear what 
they said?” 

“ Non, not much. 

“In French?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“Could you hear anything at all?” 

“A few words now and zen.” 

“ What words?” 

“* Vengeance, ‘ Revanche, zey 
many time.” 

“What else?” 

She hesitated, as if trying to recall 
something. 

‘Ver’ leetle more,” she said at last. 
“Zey talk ver’ low, but ver’ angry. 
Sometimes zey speak a loud word; zen 
ze stout man, he lay his hand on ze arm 
or ze mouth, to still zem. I hear a name 
—once—many times.” 

“ What was it?” asked Drowne, lean- 
ing forward in an excitement which al- 
most betrayed him. 

“Ha!” she cried. 


Zey talk ver’ low.” 


say 


“You vant to 


know so much! Vat you give me, if I tell 
you?” 


THE DOCTOR’S CLUE 


(To be continued) 
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Drowne hesitated, then reached for the 
pocket where his other gold piece lay. 
But the woman, misinterpreting his 
movement, seized his arm again. 

“ Non—non!” she cried. “If you do 
not call ze police, I tell you. My house 
is of ze most respectable. Ze police 
come; I get no more boarders; I starve. 
Promise zat you will not call with your 
vissle, zen I tell you.” 

“Very well,” said Drowne, glad to 
make the bargain, and particularly glad 
that the woman could not tell a reporter’s 
from a policeman’s star. ‘‘ What was the 
name?” 

“You promise?” 

Te 

The woman hesitated, looking keenly 
into his eye; then, reassured by what she 
found there, she whispered : 

“Ze name was ‘ Renée’! ”’ 


Renée! What could that mean? 
Drowne was bitterly disappointed. He 


had hoped—nay, had been almost certain 
—that the name would be Calder or 
Vayle. That would be evidence, indeed ; 
but what could be the meaning of this? 
The straight road had ended once more 
in a blank wall. 

He questioned her closely for some 
time longer, trying with all his keen 
faculties to see whether or not she was 
lying; but he ended with a feeling of 
assurance that she was telling the truth. 
At last he took his leave. He had 
learned something, at any rate. The two 
Frenchmen were in league, and with a 
third man, as yet unknown. 

The girl in the picture might or might 
not be the Renée whose name had been 
mentioned. Hébert could hardly be the 
murderer, or he would not have given 
himself up. Bannet was not the mur- 
derer, to a dead certainty. Therefore, in- 
dications pointed to the third man, pro- 
vided that this midnight meeting had 
concerned the Calder murder at all. Of 
that there was no certainty. The cry 
“Revenge!”’ so often repeated, might 
point in some other direction. 

On the whole, the new find was a 
doubtful one, in so far as it offered any 
real evidence. But as a weapon, a lever 
to pry up some flagstone of concealment 
and expose the truth to view, Drowne 
thought he saw possibilities in it. 














THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, KING 


EDWARD’S ONLY SURVIVING 
BROTHER 


BY WILLIAM S. BRIDGMAN 


F King Edward’s brothers only 
one is now living, and he has 
always been the most popular 

of all the children of Queen Victoria, 
with the possible exception of the king 
himself. ‘This is Prince Arthur, the 
late queen’s third son and_ seventh 
child, who was born in 1850, on the 
Ist of May, which was also the birth- 
day of the Duke of Wellington. The 
prince’s full name is Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, and there is a pleasing 
little anecdote that tells how he came 
to receive this name. 

In 1849 the queen and her consort 
paid a visit to Ireland. It required 
some courage to do so at that time. Her 
majesty’s life had recently been at- 
tempted by an Irish lunatic, named 
William Hamilton, and many persons 
supposed that this man represented the 
feeling of his countrymen. Neverthe- 
less, two months later, the queen, with 
Prince Albert and four of her children, 
landed at the Cove of Cork, which from 
that moment became known as Queens- 
town. 

Many perils had been predicted by 
her English advisers; and at the very 
least it was thought that she would re- 
ceive insult. On the contrary, the per- 
fect confidence with which she not only 
came to Ireland herself, but brought her 
children with her, appealed to the chiv- 
alry of the Irish people; so that her re- 
ception was marked by enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of loyalty. From one of the 
arches which had been erected in her 
honor there fluttered a live dove, which 
descended and nestled in the queen’s lap. 
This appealed to a certain vein of super- 
stition among the ignorant, and every 
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one accepted it as a sort of emblem of 
peace and quiet. 

As the queen was passing through the 
streets of Dublin a ruddy-faced Irish- 
woman thrust her way to the front and 
called out: 

“Oh, queen, dear! Make one of them 
childer Prince Patrick and all Ireland 
will die for you!” 

The hint was taken, and when the 
queen’s next son was born, less than a 
year afterward, Patrick was chosen as 
one of his baptismal names. Later, he 
received the title of Duke of Connaught, 
to please still further the Irish people, 
just as his elder brother, Prince Alfred, 
was created Duke of Edinburgh, in com- 
pliment to the loyal Scots. 


THE 


The Duke of Connaught was bred up 
as a soldier, just as the Duke of Edin- 
burgh became a sailor. His military 
studies began at the age of nine, under 
Captain Elphinstone, later Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, of the Royal Engineers. 
He has been no holiday soldier, but saw 
service in the field during the campaign 
against Arabi Pasha in 1882, and was 
present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, at 
the head of the brigade of Guards, 
Some years later a report was circulated 
that in order to keep the prince out of 
danger General Wolseley, the English 
commander-in-chief, ordered him to the 
rear during the assault upon the fortified 
lines of the Egyptian rebels. This pre- 
caution was said to have been taken in 
obedience to instructions received from 
London, where there was some anxiety 
as to the personal safety of his royal 
highness. The story, however, was 
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PRINCE ARTHUR WILLIAM PATRICK ALBERT, DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, THE ONLY SURVIVING 


BROTHER OF KING EDWARD VII 
From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 
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THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT, FORMERLY PRINCESS LOUISE MARGARET OF PRUSSIA—-HER FATHER 
WAS THE LATE PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES, WIDELY KNOWN AS “‘ THE ‘RED PRINCE a 


From a photograth by Lafayette, Dublin 

















denied both by Mr. Childers, who was 
then in the war office, and by Lord 
Wolseley, who declared emphatically 
that the duke “ took his chance like every 
one else. I had no better brigade under 
my command than his,” 

added the general. 


The Duke of Con- 
naught has since com- 


manded for several 
years at Aldershot, and 
is now at the head of 
the British © forces in 
the Mediterranean, with 
headquarters at Malta. 
He is a genuine soldier, 
and understands his pro- 
fession thoroughly. 


THE DUKE .OF CON- 
NAUGHT’S FAMILY 


Early in the seventies 
he visited the United 
States, where he was re- 
ceived with great enthu- 
siasm, being the first rep- 
resentative of British 
royalty to be seen in this 
country since the visit 
of the Prince of Wales 
in 1860. In 1879 he was 
married to the Princess 
Louise Margaret of Prus- 
sia, then a girl of nine- 
teen. She is the Kaiser’s 
second cousin, being a 
daughter of the late 
Prince Frederick Charles, 
better known by _ his 
sobriquet of ‘the red 
prince,” who served with 
much distinction as the 
commander of a German 
army corps during the 
war with France in 1870 
and 1871. 

The three children of 
the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught have in- 
herited the _ popularity 
of their parents. The eldest, Prin- 
cess Margaret Victoria, who was born 
in 1882, is married to Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Crown Prince of Sweden and 
Duke of Scania. In due course she will 


become Queen of Sweden, and her chil- 
dren will sit upon the historic throne of 
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Gustavus Vasa. Sweden will thus be 
one of the seven European kingdoms to 
be ruled by descendants of Queen Vic- 
toria, the other six being Germany, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Norway, Greece, and Bulgaria. 


THE 
AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT 


ONLY SON OF THE DUKE 


From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 


Prince Arthur’s youngest daughter is 
the lovely Princess Patricia, whose name 
is the feminine form of Patrick. She is 
only twenty-three years of age, and has 
far remained unmarried. Prince 
Arthur’s son, who also bears the name of 
Arthur, is twenty-six years old, and he is 


SO 
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PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT, 
THE YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 
OF CONNAUGHT 


From a photograph by Lafayette, 


Dublin 


a fine, manly Englishman. 
Some years ago, when the 
grand-ducal throne of 
Saxe “oburg-Gotha became 
vacant, the succession passed 


to the Duke of Connaught, - 


but he renounced his right 
to it. The next heir was 
his son, the young Prince 
Arthur, but after living in 
Saxe - Coburg for a_ short 
time, the English lad found 
the iron rigidity and the 
exacting etiquette of a small 
German court to be not at 
all to his taste. He there- 
fore returned to England 
and abandoned his claims to 
the German principality, 
thereby greatly endearing 





himself to all good English- 
men. ‘The throne of Coburg 
passed to his. cousin, Prince 
Charles Edward, son of the 
late Duke of Albany, the 
youngest soi of Victoria. 

In spite of the fact that 
the Duke of Connaught is 
the only surviving brother 
of Kdward VII, he and his 
sons stand quite remote from 
any prospect of inheriting 
the British = crown. It is 
true that of. the king’s six 
children, two died early in 
life, and one—Princess Vic- 
toria—is unmarried and like- 
ly to remain so; but the 
Prince of Wales’s big family 
of healthy children makes it 
improbable that the succes- 
sion will have to hark back 
to the elder generation. 





PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT, NOW THE CROWN 
PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 


From a fhotograph by Lafayette, Dublin 




















AMERICAN 


THE PASSING OF THE SOUTH 


DICTATORS 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF OUR NAVY,” ETC. 


ROM the days of the Conquest until 
F near the end of the eighteenth 
century, the people of Spanish 
descent in South America lived in what 
seemed to them a veritable garden of 
Eden. Slaves dug precious metals from 
their mines, took pearls from their shoal- 
water seas, cultivated the soil, made wine, 
and cared for the countless herds. Stately 
ships carried away their surplus and 
brought back the luxuries of civilization. 
Through all their lives they literally 
obeyed the command to eat, drink, and 
be merry, 

Yet there was a blight upon the flowers. 
All their governors came out from Spain ; 
and these officials, without exception, 
looked upon the colonists with an undis- 
guised feeling of contempt. The spirit 
of the colonial was tortured, and the evil 
grew with the passing years until—the 
Napoleonic wars giving an opportunity— 
revolution swept the continent. On either 
side of the struggle bitter indignation, 
individual hatreds, love of country, and 
personal ambition fired the heart and 
gave strength to the arm. In battle the 
combatants neither asked nor gave quar- 
ter, and the mortally wounded reached up 
to give one more blow before they died. 

Out of the smoke of these battles ap- 
peared the first of the dictators who for 
a hundred years have ruled the people of 
South America. For while all fought 
with good spirit, some were born to lead, 
and, regardless of origin or opposition, 
they forged to the front. Because his 
career was unique as well as striking, let 


us recall the story of José Artigas. 
FROM SMUGGLER TO REVOLUTIONIST 


Born near Montevideo in 1755, Arti- 
gas, until he was more than fifty years 


old, lived among smugglers. The River 
Plate is there more than a hundred miles 
wide, and it is swept by fierce gales from 
the deserts of Patagonia; but ships with 
forbidden goods anchored at will along 
its shores. The modern smuggler thrives 
by false weights, concealments, and per- 
juries. José Artigas launched forth in 
a lean hull, and, defying the guardia 
costas and the deadly pampero, he 
brought his illicit goods to land. When 
there was no ship in the offing, he gave 
variety to life by holding up the cattle 
barons on their haciendas and the lone 
citizen in the streets at night. 

So great were his courage, skill, and 
enterprise that the government abandoned 
prosecutions, gave him a commission in 
the royal army, and, with a company of 
his own selection, set him to enforcing 
the law. Thereupon smuggling went out 
of fashion ; but before his new career had 
begun to grow stale the revolution ap- 
peared, and with loud vwivas Artigas 
joined the insurgents. Promotion came 
swiftly. ‘A misunderstanding arose” 
between him and the officer next above 
him, as one reads again and again; and 
in each case the men of the ranks sided 
with Artigas in a way that drove the 
superior officer from the command, until 
at last he was supreme. 

Of his rule, which was absolute from 
1814 until 1821, a few facts are yet 
memorable. When the story of the eleva- 
tion of “Smuggler Joe” spread ‘broad, 
pirates and desperadoes of every degree 
flocked to Montevideo, where they ob- . 
tained commissions with which to cruise 
against Spanish commerce. Under cover 


of this doubtful authority, they preyed 


upon the commerce of all nations. While 
these cruisers swept the seas, Artigas 
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grew ambitious to extend his domains. 
With soldiers as ruthless as the sailors he 
had commissioned, he invaded the Argen- 
tine and Paraguay and fought with Bra- 
zil. ‘The country was desolated abso- 
lutely wherever he marched, until a 
gaucho lieutenant, ambitious to secure 
supreme command, succeeded, and Arti- 
gas fled to Paraguay, the dictator of 
which had despised but never feared him. 

There he found refuge for life—as a 
prisoner on an allowance of thirty dollars 
amonth. He died in 1851, at the age of 
ninety-six. 





THE STRANGE CAREER OF DR. FRANCIA 


Located a thousand miles from the sea, 
the peopie of Paraguay — chiefly the 
poetic Guarani Indians—lived a dream 
life. Their fields, forests, and streams, 
with now and then a ship from over the 
sea, supplied every want. Their Spanish 
governor was old and sweet - tempered. 
They knew and cared nothing about poli- 
tics, but the fighting Argentines brought 
the revolution to them; and then Dr. 
Don José Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia 
arose. 

Though he had taken the degree of 
doctor of theology, Francia began life as 
a lawyer. He won local fame by re- 
fusing all unjust cases offered him and by 
serving the poor without fee. It is likely 
that no such man had ever been seen in 
South America; but when he sought for 
leadership in the new republic which the 
Argentines set up at Asuncion, the poli- 
ticians opposed him — doubtless because 
he was believed to be inflexibly honest. 
Thereupon Francia surrounded the leg- 
islative hall in which the balloting was to 
be done with an armed body of men, who 
cheered for him as supreme dictator ; and 
the legislators elected him by a unani- 
mous vote. 

By the aid of the army, Artigas was 
ruling Uruguay as a soldier. In every 
other province of the continent were other 
soldiers of similar ambitions. But Fran- 
cia determined that his people should 
thenceforth enjoy the idyllic life to 


which they had been accustomed, and 
the only one for which, as he believed, 
they were fitted. 

To this end all intercourse with other 
nations was prohibited, save only as a 
few small boats were licensed to come to 
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Asuncion once a year to exchange cer- 
tain foreign necessities — arms, for ex- 
ample — for exportable products. No 
one was allowed to leave the country, no 
one to enter it. Even representatives of 
foreign governments were excluded, and 
when any one happened to come in un- 
awares he was kept a close prisoner. 
Two French scientists, MM. Rengger 
and Longchamp, who blundered into the 
country, were held there for six years. 
They were not allowed even to send let- 
ters to their friends. 

As a governor, Francia promoted such 
arts as would serve to keep his people 
independent of other nations. He was 
inflexibly just as between man and man. 
The expense of government was insignifi- 
cant. ‘Those conspiring against him, or 
supposed to be conspiring, usually disap- 
peared, though some were publicly exe- 
cuted and some were tortured. 

In personal habits, too, this dictator 
was unique. Except his body-guard, few 
were permitted to enter his house, or even 
to appear in the streets near.it. The 
guard was under orders to shoot any one 
approaching, except according to pre- 
scribed rules. When Dr. Francia went 
abroad, the streets were cleared. In his 
house the guard came to him only on call 
and unarmed. His sister kept house for 
him, and prepared and served his meals 
with her own hands. 

The dictator was a hypochondriac, and 
when the northeast wind prevailed was 
extremely irritable and cruel. His leisure 
was usually passed in reading works of 
science imported from Europe, though 
he went hunting for game occasionally. 
But, while the rest of the continent was 
deluged with blood, the people of Para- 
guay gathered their crops, sang and 
danced on festival days, retold the myths 
of their Guarani ancestors by the hearth- 
stone, and died under the ministrations 
of their priests. And thus the days 
passed peacefully until September 20, 
1840, when Francia died. 








THE FATAL AMBITION OF LOPEZ 


The change that came over the life of 
the Paraguayans under a later dictator 
was dramatic and terrible. In 1862 
Francisco Solano Lopez inherited su- 
preme power from his father, who had 
ruled after Francia, and who had striven 





























to advance the people in civilization. 
Solano Lopez finished his education in 


Europe. On returning home, he brought 
large quantities of war - material, with 
mechanics trained in the arts of making 
more; and when he became dictator he 
announced to the neighboring powers that 
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war against that country. About that 
time — April, 1865 —the insurgents in 
Uruguay won their fight and united with 
their neighbors to war upon Paraguay. 
Of all the nations of South America, 
Paraguay was weakest in resources for 
war. Frederick the Great was never in 














SMUGGLING ON THE SHORES OF THE RIVER PLATE WAS THE FIRST OCCUPATION OF JOSE ARTIGAS, 


WHO 


he had assumed the role of “ protector of 
the equilibrium of the La Plata.” 

‘A civil war was raging in Uruguay, 
and Lopez commanded Brazil to cease 
interfering in the quarrel. When his 
order was ignored, he invaded the Bra- 
zilian province of Matto Grosso. Then, 
in order to march his army to the aid of 
the government forces in Uruguay, he 
asked permission to cross Argentine terri- 
tory ; and when it was refused he declared 


LATER BECAME A REVOLUTIONARY LEADER AND THE DICTATOR OF URUGUAY 


greater straits than Lopez. But when the 
united enemy came to the borders of Para- 
guay, this ‘‘ bird-like people,” as one wri- 
ter calls them, became transformed into 
the semblance of the jaguar of their for- 
ests. 

Booms had been stretched to block the 
river, and a flotilla set to guard them. 
The enemy broke the booms and sank the 
flotilla, but the Paraguayans continued 
firing as they went down. The captain of 
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SOLANO LOPEZ, THE PARAGUAYAN DICTATOR, 
WHOSE AGGRESSIVE AMBITION BROUGHT 
RUIN TO HIS COUNTRY 


the British war-ship Dotterel, who picked 
up some of the wounded, saw with won- 
der that the mortally injured died with- 
out a groan. In every battle of the 
campaign Lopez was driven back by 
overwhelming numbers; but at each de- 
feat his thinned ranks were filled by new 
recruits, until every man in the country 
—literally, every man—who was able to 
bear arms was in the army. 

At this time, most unhappily for his 
people, Lopez made up his mind that 
there was a conspiracy against him. Many 
faithful followers were tortured to death. 
The foreigners whom he had brought in 
did not escape; he even ill-treated mem- 
bers of the American legation. In his 
desperation the dictator had become a 
fiend, but his people stood by him. They 
were Indians — they might have fled to 
the wilds of the Gran Chaco—but, as the 
men in the army melted away, the boys, 
and even the women of the country, came 
to fill the ranks. 

When Lopez came into power the pop- 
ulation of Paraguay numbered more than 
a million and a quarter ; it was reduced to 
two hundred and twenty thousand.  Fi- 
nally, Lopez was forced to the extreme 
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PEI NAN: 
ASS 
SIMON BOLIVAR, KNOWN AS THE LIBERATOR, 
FOR HIS SERVICES IN FREEING SOUTH 
AMERICA FROM SPANISH RULE 





northern border of the country; and 
there, as he swam the Aquidaban River— 
fleeing, indeed, but unconquered—he was 
killed. The most powerful ship in the 
Brazilian navy in 1890 was named Aqui- 
daban, in memory of the final victory 
over Lopez. 

Though short-sighted, foolishly egotis- 
tical, and cruel, there was something 
about Solano Lopez that grasped the 
heart-strings of his people. More than 
twenty years after he was dead an aston- 
ished traveler learned that, while the 
females outnumbered the males of Para- 
guay by six to one because of that fright- 
ful slaughter, Lopez was yet remembered 
as the one hero of the nation. 


DE ROSAS, OF THE ARGENTINE 


Of the dictators of South America, 
none of his day—nor all the others to- 
gether—occupied as much space in the 
newspapers of the world as Juan Manuel 
de Rosas, of the Argentine. Rosas was 
originally the owner of an enormous 
ranch, and the idol of the gauchos be- 
cause of his wonderful skill as a horse- 
man. In 1829, as a gaucho leader in 
the army, he obtained supreme command, 





























GUZMAN BLANCO, WHO WAS A BENEFICENT 
AUTOCRAT IN VENEZUELA BETWEEN 
1873 AND 1886 


and began the political career that made 


him notorious. 

To maintain his power, he relentlessly 
murdered the members of the party that 
had been in opposition, so far as he could 
reach them; and he did it by assassina- 
tion as well as by public execution. In- 
deed, some who had fled to foreign coun- 
tries were followed and killed. Farragut, 
who visited him, found his thirst for 
blood was so great that he had placed a 
horrifying picture of the murder of an 
opponent upon the wall of his public 
dancing-hall. 

The man obtained world-wide notori- 
ety, however, because he attempted to 
close the River Plate to foreign ships. 
To aid that end, he endeavored to place 
one of his lieutenants in power in Uru- 
guay. England and France, with Brazil, 
interfered to curb him; and for several 
years waged a war which, while bloody 
enough, was without result until the 3d 
of February, 1852, when Rosas was deci- 
sively defeated. He fled in disguise to a 
British war-ship, by which he was car- 
ried to England ; and there he passed the 
remainder of his days. Rosas, sneaking 
away to save his life, affords a sorrowful 
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CIPRIANO CASTRO, WHO WILL PERHAPS BE RE-| 
MEMBERED AS THE LAST OF THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN DICTATORS 


contrast to the picture of the defiant 
Lopez swimming the Aquidaban. 


BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR 


Beyond dispute, the greatest of the 
South American dictators was Bolivar, 
famous as the Liberator. Born of wealthy 
parents, he was educated in Europe, and 
later he traveled in the United States. 
Having joined the revolutionists in Vene- 
zuela with a colonel’s commission in 
1810, Bolivar slowly worked his way up. 
For several years the Venezuelan patriots 
were unsuccessful, and Bolivar was twice 
forced from the country. But he re- 
turned with increased energy each time, 
and it was his relentless persistence that 
first gave him power. 

His earliest important victory affords 
one glimpse of his men worth recalling. 
While on his way to meet the Spaniards 
under Morillo in 1817, he found a flotilla 
blocking a river which he wished to cross. 
Bolivar had neither boats nor guns that | 
would reach; but a young officer named 
Paez, in command of a cavalry troop— 
llaneros—offered to charge the floating 
enemy. And although these troopers 


were armed with spears only, they swam 
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their horses to the anchored gunboats and 
captured every one. 
His victory over Morillo—February 


15, 1817—placed Bolivar at the head of 


affairs in Venezuela. By the battle of 
August 7, 1819, he became master of 
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most prominent of the characteristics that 
gave him fame; but he was much more 


than a soldier. His chief ambition was 
to bring order out of chaos. It was a 
region of mountain ranges that were 
passable only by pack animals of sure 
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BOLIVAR'’S CAVALRY SWIMMING OUT TO ATTACK THE SPANISH GUNBOATS, IN I817 


New Granada, and the congress that as- 
sembled there decreed the union of New 
Granada with Venezuela under the name 
of Colombia, and with Bolivar as dic- 
tator. In 1822 what is now Ecuador 
was added to Colombia. In 1823 Boli- 
var drove the enemy from Peru, and he 
was declared dictator of that country, 
although it was not united to Colombia. 
Finally, when the upper part of Peru 
was erected into a separate state, it was 
named Bolivia, and Bolivar was made its 
perpetual ruler. 

All dictators have gained power 
through the use of the army. Bolivar’s 
ability to mass his untrained paisanos at 
the critical moment and then hold them 
up against the Spanish regulars, was the 





foot, and by them only in propitious 
seasons. ‘The communities were widely 
separated, and isolation had given the 
people characteristics which made them 
difficult to control even for their own 


good. Of self-government they had no 
conception. ‘The student of their history 


marvels at the success of Bolivar in ma- 
king nations. 

Still greater is the marvel when Bolivar 
is compared with dictators elsewhere and 
of other times. When Peru made him ab- 
solute ruler, it offered him a million 
dollars, but he declined the money. And 
when, later, he was accused of striving 
to annex Peru and Bolivia to Colombia 
for selfish ends, he resigned his office, and 
retired to private life. It was a real 














retirement, not the spectacular ruse of 
later dictators. Of course he was re- 
called to office once more, and he re- 
mained therein until he died; but his 
hands were clean to the last. He spent 
two-thirds of his patrimony for the good 
of the public, and when the end came 
there was not a centavo of the public 
funds in his possession. 
GUZMAN BLANCO, OF VENEZUELA 


Last of all we may recall Antonio Guz- 
man Blanco—written also Blanco Guz- 
man— of Venezuela. He first acquired 
place through participation in the over- 
throw of José Antonio Paez, the cow- 
boy leader who had captured the Spanish 
gunboats. Blanco served as vice-presi- 
dent, then as secretary of the treasury, 
and as an envoy to London to negotiate 
a loan. In 1873, in the course of another 
revolution, he took the lead of his party 
and won. Thereafter he was practically 
a dictator until 1886, but with intervals, 
during which others ruled with his ap- 
proval. Having been elected for four 
years in 1873, he voluntarily withdrew 
from power at the end of the constitu- 
tional period. When again chosen, he 

again withdrew, as at first. In this re- 
spect Blanco’s career is, perhaps, unique 
among dictators. 

Yet lie is not to be remembered solely 
or chiefly for that, but for his real service 
to his people. He found them with five 
hundred schools and but few pupils; he 
left them boasting of two thousand 
common schools and a hundred thousand 
pupils, besides normal schools and col- 
leges theretofore unknown. He built 
roads, established telegraph-lines, and en- 
couraged every form of progress. He 
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reformed the system of taxes, and when 
another administration took charge it 
found two million dollars in the Vene- 
zuelan treasury. Beside Guzman Blanco, 
how poor and mean is the figure of the 
wanderer Castro! 

Many other dictators might be de- 
scribed — possibly O’Higgins, of Chile, 
ought to be—but these are the most 
notable of all. A hundred years have 
passed since the beginning of the revolu- 
tions of South America. To see what 
progress has been made, recall the war- 
fare of the early days. Live prisoners 
were torn asunder by galloping horses 
harnessed to their limbs. Others were 
bound in green hides, which, in shrinking, 
slowly crushed them to death. Mercy 
was then construed as a sign of weakness 


.and fear. Captives were thus done. to 


death openly, at the order of the chief. 
In later years the prisoner has been at 
worst subjected to the forms of law. 

Moreover, while the freedom of life 
as we understand it does not yet prevail 
in South America, laws are sanctioned 
by legislatures in all countries. With rare 
exceptions the dictators no longer legis- 
late openly. Is there a dictator in the 
Argentine, or Chile, or Brazil? If so, 
who knows his name and can tell about 
his arbitrary deeds? 

In spite of their isolation among long 
ranges of rugged mountains, and in spite 
of the handicap which profuse nature 
has placed upon their energies, there is 
increasing progress among even the most 
backward of the South Americans. Some 
of the more sanguine of their friends 
even hope that Cipriano Castro will be 
remembered as the last of their long line 
of dictators. 
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THE RAIN 


THE wind comes down the garden path, 
And shakes the bough amain; 
The poplar whitens to his wrath; 
But brave and fair you face him there, 
And glow the brighter for your share, 
My roses in the rain! 


Oh, speakers of the silent word, 
You utter not in vain; 

Your crimson trumpet-call is heard; 
The bright drops on each glowing face 
Bid me wear sorrow like a grace, 

My roses in the rain! 


Grace MacGowan Cooke 























‘DOESN'T THE BACK FIT BEAUTIFULLY?” 


tee LATILE IDIOT AND THE 
BORN MANAGER 


BY MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP 


AUTHOR OF “THE WORSHIPER," ‘‘ THE JEALOUSY OF MRS. PETE," ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE KINNEYS 


HEN people in Millersville 
\ y said how fortunate it was that 
Bessie Hubbard had her 
cousin to depend upon, they lost sight of 
that provision of nature which always 
gives a vine something to cling to. No- 
body except a born manager like Delia 
Denton, they averred, could have made 
Bessie keep at her stenography until she 
had acquired a fair rate of speed, and had 
qualified herself to accompany Delia’ to 
the city. 

For a year Delia had filled a position 
in a local lawyer’s office, but in Millers- 
ville six dollars a week was considered 
ample emolument for a woman, so she 
decided to seek her fortune in one of the 
larger places in the State—a Southern 
manufacturing town of some thirty thou- 


sand inhabitants. Mrs. Denton could 
live with a married son, and Bessie, who 
had made her home with them since her 
orphaned childhood, must perforce go 
with Delia. 

The girls opened an office, and, after a 
slack month or two, Delia’s ability as- 
serted itself. Some one telephoned to 
ask if she could fill the place of a court 
reporter, suddenly taken ill. She was so 
sure of her speed and of her familiarity 
with legal phrases that it never occurred 
to her to hesitate, Success in this case 
made the way plain, and soon there were 
few moments in which the typewriters 
were not clicking steadily. Bessie, of 
course, could not undertake court report- 
ing, but letters and the overflow of 
Delia’s work kept her busy. 
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Delia began to realize the satisfaction 
of depositing a tiny sum in the savings- 
bank each month. The city stores were 
so tempting to a country-bred girl that 
Bessie was always in debt. Delia kept 
a watchful eye upon her cousin’s pur- 
chases, constantly pruning the’ exuber- 
ances of her taste. 

“Doesn’t the back fit beautifully?” 
asked Bessie one morning, pirouetting be- 
fore the mirror in their small bedroom. 

“ Ye—es; but, somehow, Bessie, you 
never look like a business woman. There 
is always something a little too festive 
about your appearance. It must be that 
collarette, or the way your hair blows 
around your face, that makes you look 
as if you were going out to a morning 
card-party instead of an office!” 

“T can’t keep my hair from curling,” 
replied Bessie amiably, ‘and I’m sure I 
can’t walk half as comfortably in such 
low heels, but I’m dressed just like you, 
Dee.” 

“There’s a difference,” said Delia, 
herself puzzled to locate the contrast in 
the mirror. 

When she stood beside her cousin, 
it reflected two girls of equal years, 
both brown-haired and blue-eyed, dressed 
in plain street suits. Bessie’s eyes were 
big and appealing, her mouth drooped 
plaintively or slipped into laughter ac- 
cording to her moods, and her hair broke 
into ripples all over her head. Her love 
of daintiness was manifested by the 
pretty way in which she arranged her 
tresses, by the careful manicuring of her 
remarkably lovely hands, and by those 
little accessories of dress which Delia 
called “‘ festive.” 

Delia was straight as a sapling, with 
eyes clear and keen, a wholesome color, 
and a firm mouth. The hat she was pin- 
ning on just missed being becoming. 

“Well, let’s hurry to the office. Mr. 
Biscoe telephoned that he wished to see 
me upon a matter of especial impor- 
tance.” 

“Ts he handsome?” inquired Bessie. 

Delia looked her annoyance. 

“He must be past thirty-five, with a 
reddish face and a thick-set figure.” 

“Ts he married?” pursued Bessie. 

Delia allowed the annoyance to flash 
out. 

“ Bessie, I wish you wouldn’t ask such 
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It is positively ill-bred. 
It is immaterial to me whether the cus- 
tomer from whom I am taking dictation 
has a hooked nose or a harelip, is mar- 
ried, divorced, or a bigamist.” 


silly questions. 


“A bigamist?” Bessie. 
“Which one?” 

“ You little idiot!” laughed her cou- 
sin; and Bessie knew she was forgiven 
without understanding where she had 
offended. 

Mr. Biscoe came to offer Delia the 
place of stenographer in his office. 

“T’ve always had a man, but I liked 
your work in the Biggs-Hamner case, and 
I think you can fill the position.” 

Delia declined on the ground of the 
wider opportunity of an independent of- 
fice, but offered to take the place for a 
week or two until he could find some 
one else. 

“Why, I thought you would have 
jumped at it,” said Bessie, after the door 
had closed on him. 

“So did Mr. Biscoe,” returned Delia 
briefly. 

“ But you said the other day that work 
fell off so during the summer that you 
were afraid we couldn’t afford a vaca- 
tion, while if we held regular positions 
we should be granted a fortnight’s leave 
on full pay.” 

“ At the end of a week, he will repeat 
his offer, and with more eagerness,” Delia 
stated quietly. 

Her prophecy was verified, and she ac- 
cepted the position at a slight increase of 
salary. So capable a machine did she 
prove, so intelligent a helper, that by the 
end of a month she was as much a part 
of Biscoe’s office as his revolving chair. 

Left without the stimulus of her ener- 
getic associate’s presence, Bessie’s work 
languished. For a time, a book manu- 
script kept her occupied, but when her 
earnings fell so low that they failed to 
pay her expenses, Delia decided to save 
office-rent and board by sending Bessie 
to Millersville for a visit. 

There was a political convention in 
early August, so the work beforehand was 
very heavy and urgent. After it was 
over, and Biscoe’s wing of the party had 
triumphed, he told Miss Denton that she 
had better arrange to take her fortnight’s 
vacation the last two weeks in. August. 
He asked if she had thought of a sub- 


gasped 
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stitute. When Delia suggested her cou- 
sin, he nodded, and Bessie was sent for. 

She was a day late in arriving, and as 
nothing short of the earth being “stag- 
gered to the final shock” would have in- 
duced Delia to leave on a different train 
from the one she had named, Bessie had 
to go alone to the office. In the summer- 
time, Bessie would never have struck one 
as a business proposition. In her white 
linen ‘suit, little tan ties, and becoming 
hat, she looked about sixteen; and when 
she presented herself to Biscoe, she was 
too well versed in disapprobation not to 
read it in his eyes. She knew that ex- 
pression from Delia. 

“You don’t like the way I look?” she 
faltered. “I could get a black dress if 
you think it would make me seem digni- 
fied enough.” 

Biscoe smiled at the accurate reading 
of his thoughts, and at her idea of dress- 
ing up to the exalted part of his stenog- 
rapher. 

“That is not necessary, Miss—-er— 
Hubbard, is it? Miss Denton is only to 
be absent a fortnight.” 

He recalled that fact with satisfaction 
several times during the morning, for 
Bessie was confused by her new duties. 
Later on, when she was at the typewriter, 
she suddenly looked up and asked him 
how to spell a word which puzzled her. 
Everybody knows how easy it is to for- 
get the vowels of certain catch - words 
of spelling - bees, and Biscoe answered 
curtly: 

“e A ! ” 

When the typed letter was handed to 
him, he glanced over it and said: 

“That word looks wrong. You will 
find a dictionary on that stand.” 

“It’s spelled with an ‘i’ in here,” an- 
nounced Bessie tranquilly; “ but I think 
it looks much nicer the way you spell it.” 

It would have been impossible for any 
one to have assumed the faith of that 
tone; Biscoe was amused to see that she 
regarded Noah Webster and himself as 
equal authorities. 


II 


De.iA had seen Biscoe as a keen, 


shrewd lawyer, his practise confined to 
office-work and real-estate transactions, 
and having, as a side issue, an interest 
and a distinct influence in the politics of 
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the State. That was Biscoe—though a 
little less than the man. 

Bessie soon came to regard him as the 
legal luminary of the country, and when 
the party chairman and State officials 
dropped in to consult him frequently, she 
regarded him as the hub around which 
the wheel of ‘government revolved. That 
was Biscoe, or a little more than Biscoe. 

Delia had casually noticed that he was 
growing bald. Bessie thought iron-gray 
hair most distinguished. She had no fear 
of him personally. It was so natural to 
her to depend upon the person nearest 
to her that in difficulties over her notes, 
or perplexities of construction, she ap- 
pealed to him much as she would have 
appealed to Delia. Each time Biscoe 
determined to tell her that she must not 
interrupt him for trivialities, but she was 
so little and so helpless that he inva- 
riably postponed it. , 

One day she went further, and with the 
same naive ignorance. After washing 
her hands, she discovered that there was 
no towel. This could never have hap- 
pened to Delia; she would have ascer- 
tained the fact beforehand, summoned 
and rebuked the janitor, and had the de- 
ficiency remedied. With outstretched, 
dripping hands, Bessie advanced toward 
Mr. Biscoe. 

“What shall I do? 
towel!” 

The appealing quality in Bessie was 
epitomized in her hands. They were soft 
and white, babyishly pink in the palms, 
tapering to the slender, blue-veined wrist 
and into the rounded arm, dimpled at the 
elbow. It was the first time that Biscoe 
had noticed how—how almost unbeliev- 
ably pretty they were. 

“Try my _ handkerchief. 
than yours.” 

He shook out a snowy piece of linen. 
Somehow—he hardly knew how it hap- 
pened, from what hidden spring the im- 
pulse came—he found himself drying 
them for her, taking both the confiding 
little hands in his own for a moment. 

Bessie thanked him, sweet and un- 
abashed. As she was used to small serv- 
ices being rendered her from everybody 
with whom she came in contact, it did 
not occur to her that she had received 
a rather unusual one from her employer ; 
but the recollection of it annoyed Biscoe 


There isn’t any 


It’s larger 

















all day, and he was glad to recall that 
Miss Denton would return in two days. 
Next morning, however, a gasp of dis- 
may from his stenographer was followed 
by her quick step to the side of his desk, 
with an open letter in her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Biscoe, Dee has sprained 
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With this determination, he wheeled 
in his chair, to encounter the most wo- 
begone, downcast face imaginable. 
“Why, a sprained ankle doesn’t 
amount to much,” he said kindly. 
“Tt—it wasn’t that,” she stammered. 
“ You will think I am a selfish, wicked 


















‘*WHAT SHALL I DO? 


her ankle! Isn’t it perfectly dreadful? 
‘And she wears such sensible heels, too! 
There is a note enclosed for you. I am 
so sorry for Dee!” 

Mr. Biscoe read the note, drumming 
impatiently on his desk. 

“T sha’n’t keep this chattering baby in- 
definitely. I’ll let her go, and take on 
that young fellow who applied for a 
place,” he decided. 





THERE ISN'T ANY TOWEL!” 












girl to be thinking of myself and not of 
poor, darling Dee, but I had so counted 
on leaving your office to-morrow!” 

6c Ah? ” 

“You see it’s Wednesday, so I 
promised Mr. Eller to go to the matinée 
with him; and after it was over, Mr. 
Greene was going to meet me at the door 
of the theater and take me out in an 
automo bile!” 
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“And who are these young men?” 
asked Biscoe, in a tone which would have 
done credit to Delia herself. 

“They are very nice,” explained Bes- 
sie earnestly. “ Mr. Eller boards in the 
house with me, and he brought Mr. 
Greene to call—he’s a bank clerk. They 
are very kind, and now that Dee is gone, 
and they are afraid I’ll be lonely, one or 
the other of them si.ys with me every 
evening. You see, I’ve never been in an 
automobile, and Mr. Greene was going 
to get one from the garage. At Millers- 
ville, almost every young man has a horse 
and buggy, and I used to go for a drive 
every afternoon, so I miss it here.” 

“You ought not to go out with young 
men of whom you know little or nothing. 
Is that young Greene of the First Na- 
tional?” 

Bessie nodded. Biscoe knew him by 
reputation as a “ gay”’ young fellu.v, not 
especially bad, but liable at times to be 
anything but a wise companion for so 
young and ignorant a girl. 

“You had better call them up by phone 
and let them know of your cousin’s acci- 
dent and your change of plans.” 

Bessie noticed the curtness of his tone, 
but was unaware of his concession in re- 
taining her services. 

Wednesday was a glorious day, and 
several times Biscoe caught Bessie gazing 
wistfully out of the window. She made 
him think of a caged humming-bird. He 
thought how childishly she had longed 
for the ride in the hired machine, of his 
chauffeur, “eating his head off worse 
than a horse,” of his big touring-car, and 
how seldom he had used it all summer. 
Just an hour in it would be such a treat 
to this poor girl! He cleared his throat. 

““My car will be around about five 
o’clock,” he said. “If you like, I’ll take 
you for a short spin in it, so that you can 
see how it compares with Millersville 
rapid transit.” 

Bessie’s hands dropped in her lap with 
a pretty gesture of bewilderment. 

“Oh, I do believe you are the most 
unselfish person in the world!” she ex- 
claimed. 

That view of one’s actions is so easy 
to adopt, that though the “short spin” 


lengthened into a lang ride over the coun- 
try roads, though Bessie’s face, with its 
encircling veiling, had never looked rosier 
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or prettier, though her chatter amused 
him until he had not been so self-forget- 
ful in years—yet when they came back in 
the purple dusk of the late summer eve- 
ning, he still believed the sweet voice with 
its trailing inflection that murmured he 
had been “so good, so unselfish.” 

His complaisance tinged his greeting 
the next morning. Of course, he didn’t 
want the little stenographer to misunder- 
stand an act of pure kindness—one that 
there was no necessity to repeat. 

A letter was on Bessie’s desk, and as 
she read it, she gave a startled exclama- 

, tion. 

“No more bad news, I hope? ” 

“ Would you mind reading it, if you’re 
not too busy, and telling me how to an- 
swer it? I never had a rude note be- 
fore!” 

It was from the indignant Mr. Greene, 
who, from the Country Club, had seen 
passing ‘“‘ what at first appeared to be an 
elderly man kidnaping a child, but on 
second glance proved to be Miss Hub- 
bard and her plethoric employer. Natu- 
rally a previous engagement was thrown 
over for the opportunity of enjoying an 
added hour in such society.” It was the 
crude outburst of a furiously angry boy, 
and it should not have irritated Mr. Bis- 
coe as much as it did. 

“You can refer him to me for any ex- 
planation he wishes as to your broken 
engagement. Get your note-book, child. 
Now say—” 

Biscoe dictated her reply, and Bessie 
began to copy it off on a sheet of robin’s- 
egg note-paper. Biscoe did not return 
to his work; he was waiting for a ques- 
tion he knew was inevitable. 

“ How do you spell ‘surveillance ’?” 

He laughed aloud. 

“T was absolutely sure you would ask 
that, you little goose.” 

A rosy flush dyed the fairness of the 
girl’s face and throat. Every boy in 
Millersville who had made love to her 
had begun by calling her that! By the 
time they said ‘‘ You little idiot!” they 
were very far gone indeed. 

Biscoe mistook the blush, and thought, 
with quick contsition, that he had hurt 
her feelings. 

“Don’t bother over the loss. of your 
peppery young clerk. We will go out 
in the machine for a while this after- 























noon, if you wish, and show 
him that you are not weeping 
over his note.” 


III 


THREE weeks later, Delia 
tranquilly opened a letter. 
Bessie’s epistles were never 
very exciting affairs. 

““T’ve been dreadfully 
stingy in letters lately, dear- 
est Dee, but I have been so 


busy.” Delia looked approv- 
ing. “You scolded me in 
your last for writing you 


about the fall styles instead 
of the office, but I thought 
you would rather have your 
mind off the work while 
you're away. Mr. Biscoe is 
the soul of kindness, and we 
are lucky girls to work un- 
der such a splendid man.” 
Delia looked dubious. “ He 
says he is afraid the confine- 
ment of an office will cause 
me to lose my roses, so he 
takes me out in his car every 
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afternoon, and _ he leaves 
earlier than he used to.” 
Delia looked electrified. ‘‘ It 


is painted red, and goes like 

the wind. Sometimes we stop at the res- 
taurant at the Country Club for dinner, 
and you ought to hear how wonderfully 
he orders! Don’t hurry back until you 
are perfectly well. With loads of love, 
I remain your devoted Bessie. 

“Pp, S.—If anybody ever patted your 
cheek, would you /ike it?” 

Delia looked whiter than the paper. 
She packed her grip to return by the first 
train. To her family she only vouch- 
safed that she had been called back a 
few days earlier than she had expected. 
Everything she had ever heard about 
credulous young girls falling into more 
or less serious trouble through their igno- 
rance of the world thronged to her mind 
and filled it with anxious forebodings. 
If she had never left the office! If she 
were only there.now! 

Certainly the actual scene in it would 
have startled, her, for Bessie was there 
alone, crouched on the floor in the 
farthest corner, her fingers to her ears, 
her face palé'and terrified. 





‘"THE DOOR WAS PARTLY OPENED, AND THEY HAD CARDS 
AND PILES OF RED AND BLUE CHIPS, AND I 
HEARD THEM BETTING!” 


It was so that Biscoe found her when 
he came in shortly. 

“Why, Bessie, what on earth is the 
matter?” 

She burst into the relief of sobs. 

“Oh, quick! Go out quick!” 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked, bewildered. 

Stooping over her, he lifted her to her 
feet and gave her a gentle shake. Try- 
ing to control herself, she explained. 

“It’s the men in the next office. They 
are gambling! I passed by, and the door 
was partly opened, and they had cards 
and piles of red and blue chips, and I 
heard them betting! ” 

‘Did any of those young puppies dare 
to say anything to you?” demanded Bis- 
coe, his hands tightening on the girl’s 
wrists. ' 

“No, they didn’t even see me; but I 
knew they were gambling, and I was 
afraid you might pass by just as they 
began to shoot, or the bullets might come 
through the wall, so I wouldn’t go to 
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lunch. I waited to warn you. Qh, 
please, let’s hurry away!” 

“Shooting?” repeated Biscoe, com- 


pletely at sea. 

“Of course,” cried Bessie impatiently. 
“You know they always shoot pistols 
after they gamble a while. I’ve read Mr. 
Bret Harte’s stories, and I’ve seen it in 
‘wo plays. ia 


’ 


They might hit you! 

She lifted the pleading, drowned for- 
get-me-nots of her eyes. 

“Oh, you little idiot!” He did not 
know that he was murmuring the magic 
word—the open sesame. “Is all this 
crying because you were so afraid for me, 
Bessie? I met Allston in the elevator, so 
the game’s over and we're safe this time. 
You darling little idiot!” 

His arms closed around her. 
his face to hers. 

Delia, having made herself so neat 
from the contents of her satchel that 
there was no lingering taint of the train, 
knocked at the door half an hour later. 
The radiance reflected on both faces, and 
Bessie’s rapturous greeting, made it diffi- 
cult for her to begin; kut Biscoe saved 
her the necessity. 

“T am very glad to see you again, Miss 
Denton. I have persuaded your little 
cousin to brighten up that empty house 
of mine, and as I have never believed in 
long engagements, I am sure you will 
help her to hurry with her preparations. 
Bessie, I selfishly forgot you have had no 
lunch; you must be starved. I'll come 
by for you in the car at six. Miss Den- 
ton, can you go to work at once? There 
is quite an accumulation of mail, and 
your cousin has been somewhat—er— 
agitated this morning.” 

At Delia’s brief assent, Biscoe looked 
up to smile good-by to Bessie, and drew 
a formidable pile of letters toward him. 

“You are ready? ‘ Messrs. Steele & 
Simpkins, 14 West Third Street, City. 
Dear Sirs, I regret the unavoidable delay 
in replying to your communication of—’ ” 

““A heavy afternoon’s work and a 
headache from anxiety is what comes to 
me!” thought Delia, rather bitterly. 

But it has been said that Delia’s judg- 
ment of Biscoe was somewhat less than 
the man. It was some years later that 
she reaped the reward of her efficient 
service in his office, and never did Biscoe 
show a more unselfish spirit than when 


He bent 
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he threw the weight of his political in- 
fluence toward securing her appointment 
as head of the business department of the 
new normal college. Mrs. Denton came 
to live with her daughter in the pretty 
suite of rooms reserved for their use. 
The savings-bank account has grown to 
respectable proportions ; and in her sum- 
mer vacations Delia has gratified her 
fondness for traveling by chaperoning 
parties of girls abroad. 

She is president of the Women’s Civic 
League, a moving factor in the School 
Betterment Society and the ‘Tuesday 
Afternoon Book Club, and quite wonder- 
fully finds time for her various activities 
and interests, to Bessie’s delighted admi- 
ration. As for Bessie herself, she is so 
happy and so cherished that she is pret- 
tier than ever, and ridiculously young- 
looking to be at the head of a family. 

When the third child was born, Delia 
looked at him appalled, realizing afresh 
that if commonplace people will marry, 
they must expect commonplace children. 

“Isn’t he a darling?” gurgled Bessie. 
“Babies are such fun!” Then she re- 
membered that she had been rebuked for 
this sentiment, so she added, in apologetic 
haste: ‘I mean they are such grave re- 
sponsibilities. Whom do you think he 
looks like, Dee?” 

“ He is the image of his father,” stated 
Delia, not compromising with the bald 
and painful truth. 

Bessie was so overjoyed with this ver- 
dict that Biscoe was summoned from the 
next room. 

“Oh, dearest, Dee says so, too! She 
thinks he looks exactly like you, and you 
thought it was just my imagination be- 
cause I wanted it that way!” 

Delia simply averted her eyes from the 
fatuous satisfaction which beamed in 
Biscoe’s face. 

“Thank Heaven I was Mr. Biscoe’s 
stenographer!” she thought, as she left 
the room. 

“Poor Dee!” reflected — Bessie. 
“ Sweetheart, how glad I am that you 
married me!” 

“So am I,” said Biscoe emphatically, 
stooping to kiss her. 

So it would seem that the partnership 
of the Little Idiot and the Born Man- 
ager was dissolved to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all the parties concerned. 














FLOWERS 


GIVE me to pluck, what time the day is spent, 

The leaves of that rare rose that is Content; 
To press to lip, when stars burn bright above, 
The petals of the lily that is Love! 


Clinton Scollard 
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THE POETRY OF THE DANCE 


AND SOME COMMENTS ON 


THE THREE KINDS OF DANCING 


—GRACEFUL, UNGRACEFUL, AND DISGRACEFUL 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


" ‘HE Greek of old was wise in his 
generation and poetic as was his 
habit, when he imagined nine 

muses, and feigned that each of them 

was to watch over a separate art and to 
inspire all who might strive to excel in 
this. It is true that nowadays we cannot 
help feeling that the sister muses of 
tragedy and of comedy have been a little 
derelict in their duty, if they are really 
responsible for all the plays of our time, 
the most of which seem to be sadly lack- 
ing in inspiration. But, of late, another 
of the sacred nine appears to have aroused 
herself out of her lethargy and to have 
awakened to a fuller realization of her 
opportunity. At least, many evidences 
have recently been visible in the United 

States to show that Terpsichore has been 

attending to business, and sending cut 

travelers with many and diverse speci- 
mens of her wares. 
Indeed, there has probably never been 

a time when so many different varieties 
of the dance have been on exhibition be- 
fore the American people. It was once 
remarked by a shrewd observer that there 
were only three kinds of dancing—the 
graceful, the ungraceful, and the dis- 
graceful. And in the United States we 
have had presented to us in the past few 
months specimens of all three. 


A FOLK-DANCE FESTIVAL 


In the middle of last September, the 
Playground Association of America held 
an outdoor session in Van Cortlandt Park, 
in New York, and three hundred per- 
sons, mostly children, took part in the 
exercises. The most interesting feature 
of the program was a series of national 
folk-dances executed by boys and girls 


from the public-schools. New York is 
the great melting-pot where all nationali- 
ties of Europe meet to be fused into one; 
and most of these children were executing 
the dances of the countries their parents 
had come from—dances for which they 
had, therefore, a traditional and heredi- 
tary predilection. 

German girls, in the costumes of the 
Rhine, gave a pleasant dance to the sim-. 
ple tune of “ Ach, du lieber Augustin” ; 
and colored children, in perfect rhythm, 
moved through an old reel to the music 
of the “Suwanee River.” The wild 
Hungarian czardas was carried off with 
a splendid swing and sweep by men and 
women born on the banks of the Danube ; 
and an Irish quartet displayed their agil- 
ity and their precision of timekeeping in 
a four-handed reel. And, at the end, all 
the participants in the several national 
dances took part in a general harvest- 
dance. This was an effective spectacle, 
possible only here in America, where 
representatives of many peoples come to 
mingle, even though each of them re- 
tains a sentiment of loyalty to the old 
home it has left forever. 

Here in the open air, in a public park, 
at this meeting of the Playground As- 
sociation, there was this joyous and 
wholesome revival of the folk-dances of 
a dozen different races; and at the same 
time, in one or another of half a score 
of the theaters of the great city, ill- 
trained and half-clothed women ‘were 
vainly capering about the stage in doubt- 
ful efforts to suggest the oriental con- 
tortions of Salome. These performers 
were, many of them, consciously and de- 
liberately inartistic, appealing directly 
to the baser instincts and to the lower 
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curiosities of man. Nothing could have 
been in sharper contrast with the folk- 
dances of the foreign-born children, 
which were gay and healthy and spon- 
taneous. 

The exercise ir the park were ex- 
ample of the kind 
of dencing which 
cannot help being 
graceful, while most 
of the performances 
in the theaters were . 
specimens of the kind 
of dancing which may 
fairly be described as 
ungraceful, even if it 
cannot be dismissed as 
disgraceful. While the 
folk-dances of the chil- 
dren would fill the 
heart with a pure de- 
light, the sorry spec- 
tacle presented in some 
of the theaters was not 
to be witnessed with- 
out a certain loss of 
self-respect. It re- 
called the gross 
pantomimes of 
the later Roman ° 
theater, which 
were righteously 
denounced by the 
fathers of the church. 

AN ATTEMPTED 

CLASSIC REVIVAL 


Yet it is only just 
to record that in other 
New York theaters 
there were at the same 
time other spectacles 
to make amends for 
these sorry exhibitions. 
There were several 
interesting attempts to 
recall the severe 
beauty of Greek dan- 
cing. Lithe figures, 
with free and _ float- 
ing draperies, sought to recapture the 
irreclaimable charm that lives for us 
in the lovely Tanagra figurines, or that 
flits elusively around the sides of Attic 
vases. Ambitious efforts were made by 
one dancer and by another to translate 
into step and posture and gesture the 

10 





ADELINE GENEE, THE DANISH DANCER 
—‘‘NOTHING MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN 
HER DANCING HAS EVER BEEN SEEN 
ON THE AMERICAN STAGE” 


Drawn by Modest Stein 
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intangible poetry of Shelley and the 
haunting music of Mendelssohn. 

Unfortunately, the result was not ‘com- 
mensurate with the effort ; and, indeed, a 
complete success was not possible. The 
muse of dancing has no right to endeavor 

to annex the territory 
of her sisters who 
are charged with the 
care of poetry and 
music. The _ several 
arts are strongest 
when each remains 
strictly within its own 
limitations. For ex - 
ample, “ program - 
music” is not yet as- 
sured of its welcome; 
and “program - dan- 
cing” is far more diffi- 
cult to follow with 
complete comprehen- 
sion. 

There was a further 
defect in all these ef- 
forts to revive the 
classic dances and to 
devise more modern 

interpretations of 
" poetry and music. 

Success, if possi-. 

ble at all, would 

be possible only 
to a highly trained 
performer, mistress of 
every device of the 
terpsichorean art, and 
elaborately schooled 
in pantomimic expres- 
sion. Now, it is not 
unfair to say that no 
one of the performers 
of these so-called clas- 
sic dances had under- 
gone this severe school- 
ing. No one of them 
had the lightness, the 
ease, the perfect mas- 
tery of method, the 
floating grace of the 
true dancer who has been taught from 
childhood, until all the tricks of the craft 
are second nature. 

Without this arduous training, any one 
who attempts an ambitious display can 
scarcely fail to reveal at once the fact 
that she is not mistress’ of the technic 
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of the art she is undertaking to practise. 
She does not know how to get her effects ; 
she does not even know what effects are 
possible. She is certain to ap- 
pear amateurish; and she is likely to 
seem awkward also, not to say ungainly. 
As Pope put it tersely: 
Those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
These well-meant attempts to link 
dancing with poetry and music could be 
entirely satisfactory only to those who 
have given little consideration to dancing 
as an art, or who have not had occasion 
to see any really beautiful dancing. 


almost 


AND ARTISTIC DANCING 


There is no wonder that any effort to 
spiritualize dancing, to give it a soul, to 
elevate it to the lofty level of the lyric 
should be welcomed by those who have 
been disgusted by the ugly and vulgar 
high-kicking of the so-called “ pony bal- 
lets.” The acrobatic contortions of these 
athletic performers were wholly without 
charm, as unalluring as they were violent. 
And equally unacceptable are the fre- 
quent exhibitions of ‘ toe-dancing ”— 
sheer gvmnast feats, difficult, indeed, but 
essentially uninteresting. Of a truth 
these pony ballets on the one hand, and 
these toe- dances on the other, are not 
unfairly to be described as specimens of 
eccentricity. What they accomplish lies 
outside the true art of dancing. It is 
not inspired by ‘Terpsichore, and the 
saddened muse must veil her face when 
she is forced to behold such crude ex- 
hibitions of misplaced energy. 

The true art of dancing is entirely free 
from all apparent effort. No matter 


how difficult may be the feat that is ac- 





[very 
gesture must be expressive, every move- 
ment must be beautiful, every step must 
have ease and lightness and grace. 

Forty years ago and more, the ‘“ Black 
Crook ” brought to America four dancers 


complished, it must seem easy. 





trained in the best schools of Europe 
Bonfanti, Betty Rigl, Rita Sangalli, and 
Morlacchi. One of this quartet, Rita 
Sangalli, was afterward the chief dancer 
at the Paris Opéra, where she was fol- 
lowed in time by Rosita Mauri, a dancer 
who added beauty of face and of form 
to a masterly accomplishment. ‘They 
were all gifted pantomimists ; all of them 
had a mastery of technic; all of them 
were capable of the most varied diffi- 
culties of the art: and all of them van- 
quished these difficulties with unobtrusive 
ease. They had attained to that perfec- 
tion of art, when the art itself is hidden 
and when only the consummate result is 
visible. Each of them had absolute cer- 
tainty of execution; and each of them 
could float across the stage, the embodi- 
ment of grace, exquisite in its ethereal 
delicacy. 


A GREAT DANCER OF TO-DAY 


For those whose memories cannot re- 
call the haunting remembrance of the 
days that are gone, there is abundant 
compensation in the opportunity which 
has been afforded of late to behold the 
dancing of Mlle. Genée. She is, at least, 
the equal of any of her more recent 
predecessors; and it may be doubted 
whether even Taglioni or Fanny Elssler 
surpassed her in mastery of: the terp- 
sicherean art. She is the perfection of 
cfortless ease ; although she suggests only 
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the lightness of the butterfly, she has the 
steel strength of the gymnast. Behind 
her marvelous and bewildering accom- 
plishment there is a native gift, rich and 
‘full, and also the utmost rigor and per- 
severance in training. What she is able 
to do with seeming spontaneity and with 
apparent freedom is the result of inde- 
fatigable industry and of merciless labor. 

But though this schooling sustains 
her, it is never paraded; indeed, it is 
never perceived. ‘There is not the faintest 
suggestion of hard work about her per- 
formance; there is nothing that hints at 
effort; her art is able to conceal itself 
absolutely and to delight us only with 
the perfect resuit of her long appren- 
ticeship. Capable of the most obstinate 
feats of strength and of agility, Mlle. 
Genée never “shows off’; she is never 
guilty of parading a difficulty for its own 
sake; and her conquest of technical ob- 
stacles serves only to support and in- 
tensify the continuous suggestion of aerial 
elevation and of ineffable lightness. It 
is to be noted also that, as she scorns 
the task of the mere gymnast, she does 
not wear the scant costume of the acro- 
bat; she is enveloped in ample draperies 
which fall into lines of beauty with every 
movement. 

Nothing more beautiful than her dan- 
cing has ever been seen on the American 
stage. Hers is the dancing which is 
graceful—which, indeed, is grace itself. 
Here is the art at its utmost possibility, 
purged of all its dross. When she is 


floating effortless through space, we can- 
not help recalling the possibly apocryphal 
anecdote which records the visit of Em- 
erson and Margaret Fuller to the theater 








They gazed with 
increasing delight, until, at last, Margaret 
Fuller could not contain her enthusiasm. 
She turned and said: 

“Ralph, this is poetry!” 

To which the philosopher responded: 


to see Fanny Elssler. 


| 


“ Margaret, this is religion 
THE BALLET D’ACTION 


Perfection is always rare; and there 
is now only one Mlle. Genée, as there 
was only one Rosita Mauri a quarter of 
a century ago. It is a pity that the 
Danish dancer had to appear here in an 
ordinary musical show, and not in a 
framework more worthy of her and 
of her art, and better fitted to display it. 
She revealed herself only in two or three 
entrées de ballet, as the French term 
them— incidental dances; and she was 
not seen here in a ballet d’action, a com- 
plete story told in pantomime. It was 
the poet, Francois Coppée, who devised 
the plot of. ‘La Korrigane” for Rosita 
Mauri; and he had had Théophile Gau- 
tier as a predecessor in the difficult task 
of devising a book for a ballet. The 
music of another ballet, ‘‘ Coppélia,” is 
frequently heard in our concert-halls, but 
the ballet itself has not yet been ade- 
quately performed in America. All 
those, who—like the present writer—are 
interested in every manifestation of the 
art of the drama, must find pleasure in 
the ballet d’action, with its adroit com- 
mingling of dance and pantomime. It 
gives a delight unsurpassed by any other 
form of the drama; and at its best it is 
more closely akin to pure poetry. 

There was one scene of “ La Source,” 
a ballet popular at the Opéra, in Paris, 
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twoscore years ago, during the exhibition 
of 1867, which must linger in the mem- 
ory of all who had the good fortune to 
behold it—a scene so beautiful that it 
was borrowed for the “ White Fawn,” 
which was the successor of the ‘ Black 
Crook” here in the United States. It 
represented a silvery glade in the lone 
forest, with a mysterious lake, on the 
surface of which the spirits of the spring- 
time came forth to disport themselves. 
It was a vision of airy grace and of 


haunting legend; and it is only one ex-' 


ample of the poetic possibilities of the 
combination of dance and pantomime in 
a coherent story. 

It may be well to recall the fact that 
the plots of these ballets d’action are 


a“ 
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CARMENCITA, THE SPANISH DANCER—‘‘HER CHARM WAS IN 
IN THE ALLURING AND EXOTIC 
SUGGESTION OF HER INDIVIDUALITY ” 


HER PERSONALITY, 


Drawn ¢ 





by Modest Stein after the painting by Sargent 
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often strong enough to enable them to 
serve as the basis of a libretto for an 
opera. It was a ballet of Scribe’s, for 
example, which was taken for the book 
of “La Sonnambula”; and the favor- 
ite “ Martha” began its existence as a 
ballet. 


GREAT SPECTACULAR BALLETS 


While the ballet d’action affords the 
fullest opportunity for the perfect art of 
dancers like Rosita Mauri and Mlle. 
Genée, there are other forms not to be 
despised. ‘l'wenty-five years ago the ital- 
ian Marenco brought out his stupendous 
‘“ Excelsior,” which was taken from Italy 
to Paris, then to New. York, and finally 
to London. ‘ Excelsior”? was an alle- 
gorical ballet; it represented 
the conflict of light and dark- 
ness, of progress and supersti- 
tion, of invention and reaction. 
It filled a whole evening with 
spectacle and glitter and move- 
ment. It lacked the poetic 
simplicity of ‘La Source” 
and of “La Korrigane”’; but 
it had other appealing quali- 
ties of its own. 

What set this apart from 
all the ballets that had gone 
before was the subordination 
of the individual terpsichorean 
artist to the main body. Ma- 
renco employed the best 
dancers to be found in Italy, 
no doubt; but he did not 
rely on them, but on the 
intricate and ingenious hand- 
ling of the crowds of lesser 
dancers by whom they were 
surrounded. 

The novelty of “ Excelsior.” 
and of the gigantic Italian 
spectacles which were pat- 
terned upon it—‘ Messalina ” 
and “ Sieba’”’—lay in the ma- 
neuvering of the masses, in the 
extraordinary skill with which 
squadrons of figures were made 
to charge across the stage and 
combine and melt into one an- 
other most unexpectedly and 
most delightfully. The whole 
stage, during these evolutions, 
was a blaze of artfully con- 
trasted and it was 





colors; 
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LOIE FULLER, THE AMERICAN PERFORMER, WHOSE SO-CALLED LUMINOUS DANCE, THOUGH 


STRICTLY SPEAKING IT WAS NOT DANCING AT ALL, WAS 


“e 


DECORATIVE, 


IMAGINATIVE, ABSOLUTELY DELIGHTFUL” 


Drawn by Modest Stein 


filled with a ceaseless riot of motion and 
of glitter. 

Marenco made use of male dancers far 
more abundantly than any of his prede- 
cessors, utilizing them to wear the more 
somber colors, to suggest a sterner vigor, 
and to emphasize a bolder contrast. He 
was responsible also for another novelty, 
often employed by cthers since—he in- 
creased the height of his swerving lines 
of dancers, now and again, by mounting 
some of the masculine figures on stands, 
and by putting revolving globes and. iri- 
descent banners into the hands of the 
men in the background. 

It is the method of Marenco in “ Ex- 
celsior ” which has been followed in the 
often pleasing ballets of the Hippodrome, 
in New York. Really good soloists are 


now very scarce, even in Milan and in 
Vienna, long the nurseries of the ballet ; 
and in the absence of accomplished solo- 
ists the deviser of the ballets at the Hip- 
podrome has been compelled to get along 
without them as best he could. 


He has 





been forced to rely on the maneuvering 
of masses of girls possessed of only a 
rudimentary instruction in the elements 
of the terpsichorean art. 

In other words, he has had to make up 
in quantity for the absence of quality. 
But he has at his disposition an immense 
stage, across which he could set his 
squadrons marching and gliding and glit- 
tering. He could not count on the skill 
of his principals, who were not expert 
enough to hold the attention of the spec- 
tators; but he could seek striking effects 
of light and color in the costumes as he 
moved his masses to and fro and as he 
swung them together. If only there had 
been a little better training for the more 
prominent performers, the ‘“ Four Sea- 
sons” would have been a most artistic 
entertainment, in spite of the absence of . 
any single dancer of real distinction. 


DANCING IS AN ARDUOUS ART 


The dearth of remarkable dancers is 
due to the fact that dancing is the most 
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arts; its technic is 
Indeed, this 


arduous of all the 
the most difficult to acquire. 
technic can be acquired only in early 
youth, when the muscles are flexible, and 
when they can be suppled at will. It is 
early in her teens that a dancer must 
begin her training, if she aspires to emi- 
nence in the art. ‘This training is very 
severe, and it must never be relaxed. 

Rubinstein used to say that 
omitted his practise for a single day, he 
noticed it in his playing; if he omitted 
it two days, his enemies found it out; 
and if he omitted it three days, even his 
friends discovered it. The apprentice 
dancer can never omit a single day of 
hard and uninteresting toil. Incessant 
application, during all the long years ot 
youth, is the price the ambitious beginner 
must pay for the mastery of her art. 
She can have no vacations; she can have 
few relaxations; she must keep herself 
constantly in training; she must be pre- 
pared to surrender many of the things 
which make life worth living. 

It is no wonder that so few have the 
courage to persevere, and that there is 
only one Rosita Mauri or one Adeline 
Genée in a quarter of a century. It is no 
wonder that the inventor of terpsichorean 
spectacles nowadays finds himself com- 
pelled to get along without a satisfactory 
soloist, and to rely rather on his handling 
of a mass of ill-trained dancers. 
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tHE CHARM OF SIMPLE DANCES 


But even if the highly accomplished 
soloist, absolute mistress of all the tech- 
nicalities of the art, is very rare, and is 
indeed perhaps getting rarer, there are 
certain forms of dancing which do not 
demand this ultimate skill, and which 
call for little more than grace and ease 
and charm, combined with a knowledge 
of the simpler steps. For example, the 
Spanish Carmencita, whose portraits by 
Mr. Sargent and by Mr. Chase now hang 
in the Luxembourg, in Paris, and in the 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York. 
Carmencita was not a skilful dancer: she 
had undergone no inexorable schooling ; 
she glided through only a few elementary 
movements. But made no efrort; 
she did not pretend to what was not in 
her power; she was simple and unaf- 
Her charm was not in her sing- 
dancing: it was in her 
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fected. 


ing or in 


her 
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personality, in the alluring and exotic 
suggestion of her individuality. 

Nor could anybody venture to assert 
that Miss Kate Vaughan and Miss Letty 
Lind were dancers in the same class with 
Mlle. Genée; but they did not pretend 
to be. ‘They knew only a few steps of 
obvious simplicity, and they displayed no 
unexpected dexterity. But the skirt- 
dance, as they performed it, was a mem- 
ory of delight, with its grace and its ease, 
with its perfect rhythm, and with the 
swish of its clinging draperies. It had 
a fascination of its own, quite different 
from the fascination of the more poetic 
and ethereal ballet-dancing of Rita San- 
galli and Rosita Mauri. It was not of 
the stage exactly, but almost of the draw- 
ing-room. It gave almost the same pleas- 
ure that we felt when we were privileged 
to behold a court minuct led by the late 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 


LOIE FULLER’S LUMINOUS DANCE 


There is the perfect beauty of the best 
ballet-dancing, and there is beauty of a 
different kind in the skirt-dancing of the 
English and in the languorous swaying 
of the Spanish gipsy. Beauty of yet an- 
other order there was in an exhibition 
which was termed a dance, perhaps be- 
cause there was no other word for it, 
but which called for no skill with the 
feet, and which demanded rather strength 
in the arms. This was the luminous 
dance of Miss Loie Fuller, when she 
swirled voluminous and prolonged dra- 
peries in light that came from above and 
| 





from below and from both sides—lights 
usat changed by exquisite gradations 


fron one tint to another, while the figure 
of the dancer spun around, now slowly 
and now swiftly, with her arms weaving 
fantastic circles in the air and revealing 
unexpected combinations of color, con- 
irolled by perfect taste. 

This may not have been dancing, by 
any strict definition of the word, but it 
was decorative, imaginative, absolutely 
celightful. It supplied a glimpse of un- 
suspected beauty; and probably Terp- 
sichore would not disdain to claim it for 
her own, however vigorously she might 
repel the suggestion that she had any 
responsibility for the violence of the toe- 
dancers or for the vulgarity of the pony- 
ballet. 
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Auctioneer 





BY EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


N the porch of the farmhouse a 
thin woman greeted him nervously. 


“Oh, Mr. Williams, it’s you! I was 
jest—oh, sir, don’t go in yet. I’d like 


to tell John you’ve come”; and she 
stepped toward the door as if to ward 
him off like a blow. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Willowby,” the 
auctioneer said, and waited calmly for 
her embarrassment to find an outlet. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” she said gen- 


tly. “ After all, I might as well tell the 
truth. I hope you won’t mind, but you 


see my husband takes sech comfort by 
the settin’-room, an’ I—I took the tags 
off the furniture in there that your man 
put on yesterday. I thought there was a 
whole day more to have it—homelike.” 
Her voice faltered with a sob, and the 
auctioneer fidgeted, fearful of a scene. 

“That is why I am here,” he said. 
“Your husband came down this morn- 
ing to tell me that some of the things 
weren’t marked. He said he hadn’t men- 
tioned it to you, because you were a bit— 
sensitive—about the whole affair. Jen- 
kins had gone off for the day, so I came 
myself.” 

“T did it last night while he was mind- 
in’ the stock. I was afraid you’d be 
angry when I saw you jest now.” She 
shot an appealing glance at the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Mrs. Willowby,” 
he replied, speaking more gently than 
was his wont; “ but if you’ll get me the 
tickets I’m afraid I'll have to put them 
on again, to avoid possible confusion. 
Of course, it is hard—” 

The professional sympathy stuck in his 
throat, for the pale-faced woman drew 
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herself up with a dignity that he could 
not fail to notice. 

“Of course, sir,” she said, “ I intend- 
ed to put the tags back in time. You 
must stay to dinner, Mr. Williams. It’s 
a long way up the hill, and it’s a hot 
day for September.” 

“Thank you,” he said, remembering 
that his wife was away, and pleased by 
her simple request. “I should like to 
stay if it wouldn’t be inconvenient.” 

“As long as we’ve the dining-room 
table, Mr. Williams, guests is welcome,” 
she said. 

He tried to trace a note of irony in her 
voice, but there was only gentleness. 

“It was Aunt Jane’s illness took the 
last cent, sir. She died at Christmas 
time, an’ she’d always led us to believe 
there’d be somethin’ for us. She was 
close, and saved every cent, but she left 
everythin’ that was in the bank to her 
sister’s child, who lives out West.” ‘Mrs. 
Willowby tried to smile a little, and laid 
one of her thin hands on his arm with a 
timid familiarity which did not displease 
him. “ Perhaps it’s foolish in me, but I 
want to ask you if you think it’ll do any 
good to varnish the chairs. Of course 
they’re old, but they’re good chairs. 
Could you make ’em bring more, sir, if 
they was spruced up some?” 

He nodded at her, not unkindly, and 
she hurried him into the house to show 
him some things in the parlor. 

“ Now, Mr. Williams, these chairs— - 
shall I gild em? Then there’s the sofa. 
It’s pretty well worn, but I could cover 
it. I’ve got some good rep material, 
"most the same shade.” 

He examined the cushions, admitting 
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their shabbiness, and agreed that she 
might try her plan if she wished. 

“But I don’t think it’s worth while to 
work too hard,” he said, dropping his 
professional tone. “After all, things 
sell well or badly according to the 
people’s fancy and the auctioneer’s skill.” 

“Thank you,” she said, beaming upon 
him, and she went off to finish the din- 
ner, while he hurried over the house with 
businesslike speed. In the sitting-room 
he found John Willowby, who showed no 
signs of emotion when the auctioneer 
produced the tickets. 

“Funny!” he said. “I'd ’a’ swore I 
saw your man come in here yesterday.” 

“ Your wife took the tags off,” Will- 
jams replied, ‘‘ because she thought they’d 
make you feel badly.” 

“Now, ain’t that jest like Martha?” 
the old man chuckled softly. 

Then, together, the prosperous auc- 
tioneer and the bankrupt farmer, they 
went in to dinner. 


II 


“TLL be up early to-morrow,” Will- 
iams said, as he stood by the gate, ‘“ and 
I hope we’ll have a good day. I enjoyed 
my dinner, and thank you for your hos- 
pitality. A walk up that hill gives one 
an appetite,” and he waved his cigarette 
in the direction of the winding road. 

“ Oh, sir—wait a minute!” 

Mrs. Wiltowby came running down 
the path, her apron-strings flying. Both 
men started forward when they saw how 
white her face was. 

“Martha, are ye sick?” queried her 
husband in a trembling voice. 

“Tt—must be—Aunt—Jane! she 
gasped. “I found ’em,” she ended hys- 
terically. and leaned against the gate- 
post, holding aloft a roll of bank-notes. 

“Lord love you!’ ejaculated the auc- 
tioneer. 

‘Heavens and earth!” echoed the old 
farmer. 

Martha hung upon his arm and sobbed 
tears of genuine joy. 

“?*Way down in the back of the sofa I 
found ’em hid away,” she explained. “TI 


” 


was rippin’ away the old cloth, and I 
put my hand down an’ felt somethin’, an’ 
there was an old handkerchief; an’ some 
pins, an’ these—” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” gasped John. 
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“Assuredly it is,” the auctioneer 
agreed. “I congratulate you both”; 


and, smiling, he left them, as they sat 
down under a lilac-bush like two chil- 
dren, to count their treasure. 

Midway down the hill Mrs. Ezra 
Anthony, the gossip of the township, 
leaned over her fence. 

‘“T shouldn’t ‘hev thought there’d be 
enough furniture to Willowby’s to take 
ye all this time,” she said impatiently. 
““T seen ye go by.” 

“Stayed to dinner,’ 
auctioneer. 

“oat” 

She appropriated the scrap of infor- 
mation with a satisfied smile. Williams 
puffed at his cigarette. 

“Remember an old lady who used to 
live there—‘ Aunt Jane,’ they called 
near” 

“Indeed I do:- Jane Lattin was her 
name—aunt to John Willowby on _ his 
mother’s side. A crotchety soul—never 
a word could I get out o’ her. As mean 
with her words as her purse! ” 

The auctioneer walked on. 

“‘ She’s come in handy, now,” he called 
back. “Left a legacy tucked away in 
a ramshackle sofa. I don’t know how 
much, for I was too.polite to ask, but 
quite a roll of bills.” 

“ What?” gasped Mrs. Anthony. “ Mr. 
Auctioneer, ye don’t say! Money hid 
away!” 

“That’s what I said,” he retorted ge- 
nially. ‘‘ Guess she was a miser, but it’s 
lucky for the Willowbys she was.” 

“Do you suppose there’s any more?” 

“T don’t know,” he called back. 
“Like as not’; and he whistled down 
the hill. 


’ 


vouchsafed the 


III 


“By George, Polly, but I wish you'd 
come home yesterday when I expected 
you. I’d have given a mint of money 
to have you with me this afternoon!” 

The auctioneer leaned back in_ his 
chair and regarded his wife as she poured 
his last cup of tea. 

“There hasn’t been an auction like it 
in years. It was at old John Willow- 
by’s, on Grapevine Hill. If you could 
have seen that skinflint Jones paying fif- 
teen dollars for an old feather-bed, and 
Jonathan Davids bidding against Henry 

















Pollock for a dilapidated stuffed rocking- 
chair, and old Adams paying a week’s 
salary for a ramshackle clock that had 
ticked its last! It was rich!” 

Jack Williams roared his hearty laugh 
and leaned forward for his cup, while 
Polly’s gentle chuckle of sympathy. was 
lost in the sound of his mirth. 
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painting up the chairs, hoping I could 
tell a few more exaggerations than usual 
about their intrinsic worth and beauty. 
She’s a nice old woman with brown 
eyes;” and he smiled into his wife’s 
merry ones of the same hue. 

“When the wonderful discovery came, 
and they had recovered from their hys- 
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‘‘aAFTER ALL, THINGS SELL WELL OR BADLY ACCORDING TO THE PEOPLE'S 
FANCY AND THE AUCTIONEER’S SKILL” 


’ 


“ But, why,’ 
the Willowby things so much? 
they old-fashioned?” 

“Old, yes, but people weren’t after 
antiques—not they! Yesterday the Wil- 
lowbys discovered that their aunt, who 
died last Christmas, had hidden money 
away in a sofa. I think I missed you, 
Poll; at any rate, when they asked me to 
stay to dinner, I stayed. You know I’m 
pretty hard-hearted, but the wife was 
rather pathetic. At the last minute she was 


she said, “ did they want 
Were 





terics, I thought, having eaten their bread 
and salt, that the least I could do was to 
mention the gold-mine to Mrs. Anthony, 
who lives on the hill. Do you know that 
lady’s tongue? It reaches all over this 
township, and perhaps the next one. To- 
day I witnessed the result of having given 
her my confidence. All the neighbors 
for miles around had heard the story— 
which didn’t lose anything as she told it, 
no doubt—and everybody wanted a 
It was a sight! 





chance at the furniture. 
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Only the things like spoons and plates, 
and tables without drawers, brought any- 
thing like normal prices.” 

“IT wish I had been there,” Polly 
agreed, her eyes alight. ‘I should have 
enjoyed watching you, Jack.” 

“You missed the time of your life, 
girlie, and I missed you. ‘To-morrow 
night we’ll run in to the city and go to 
the theater, eh?—just to celebrate your 
home-coming.” 

She followed him down the hall in 
gleeful acquiescence, and he stooped and 
kissed her. Then, running down the 
steps, he paused on the stone walk out- 
side to light his cigarette. 

“Jack!” Her mischievous voice came 
softly from the open doorway. “ You're 
an old dear, but I don’t believe your auc- 
tion fairy story!” 


He Stoops 


BY THOMAS 
OPSON handed his wife a fifty- 
dollar bill. 

“Here, my dear, take this and enjoy 
yourself.” 

‘“That’s really more than I need, dear. 
I can get along with less.” 

‘What of it? Have a good time occa- 
sionally.” 

Mrs. Hopson shook her head dubious- 
ly as she put the bill in her pocket. 

‘“‘T won’t spend it all,” she said. “ Pll 
save some of it.” She looked at her 
husband with a bright smile. “I have 
something to confess,” she added. 

Hopson frowned slightly. 

“What have you been doing now?” 
he asked. “Something too good for any 
use, I'll bet!” 

“How much do you think I have 
saved up in the last two years out of the 
money you have given me?” 

“’m prepared for anything. Tell me 
the worst.” 

“There, there, dear, don’t joke. Real- 
ly, 1 have done very well.” 
~“T don’t doubt it. I’m prepared.” 

“Well, I have saved up two thousand 
Isn’t that doing pretty well? 
You can have it, if you 


dollars. 
It’s in the bank. 


want it, to put into your business.” 
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“The mischief you don’t! Don’t be- 
lieve what part of it?” 

“That any old aunt put money there 
in a sofa. It’s too story-booky. I be- 
lieve you made up the tale to tell Mrs. 
Anthony, and to sell the things at top- 
prices.” 

“Polly, on my honor, I saw the bills 
in the old lady’s hands. It’s a fairy 
story, if you like, but it came true.” 

“Then you were the fairy,” Polly 
chuckled softly. “How much did you 
give them, Jack?” 

“T—give them?” the 
laughed loud and merrily. “I give 
away money to a bankrupt farmer? 
Heaven love you, Polly, we’re no poorer 
by a cent than we were.” 

But a smile enfolded the cigarette in 
his lips as the gate clicked. 


auctioneer 


Conquer 
L. MASSON 


to 


“That’s fine!” Hopson said, with a 
show of appreciation that he did not feel. 
“All right! Turn it over. I have a 
use for it.” His first thought was a 
motor-car—he needed a new one—but 
he carefully concealed this from his wife. 
He stopped and kissed her. ‘ Good 
work, little girl. te 








You're a fine one! 

With a glow of pride in her prim face, 
she gave him a check. Hopson took it, 
and went out. On his way down-town 
he dropped into his friend Jebb’s. 

“Hello, old man! How’s things? 
Say, what do you think? That little 
wife of mine has saved up a couple of 
thousand in the past two years. She’s 
just turned it over to me.” 

Jebb’s face expressed his astonishment. 

“Wish my wife would take a fancy 
to do something like that!” he exclaimed. 
“Never heard of such a thing. Should 
think you’d feel pretty good over having 
such a side-partner.” 

Hopson’s face expressed no joy. 

“Well, I don’t,” he replied. ‘ Fact 
is, I wish she was the other way. My 
boy, she is one of those women with a 
sense of duty. Horrible thing to have 
concealed about you! If she would only 
get reckless once in a while!” 

















“Umph! Get her to go around with 
my wife, and she may pick up a few 
pointers.” 

“Nothing would make any difference. 
She has been through all sorts of tests. 
Can’t do anything with her.” 

“What are you guing to do with the 
money?” 

“Blow it in. Just for fun, I’m go- 
ing to get away with it as fast as | can. 
May teach her a lesson. When she sees 
it’s no use—when she realizes that she 
is united to a man who is simply too 
reckless for anything, why, maybe she 
will forget herself.” His voice lowered. 
“ You have no idea, old man, what a trial 
it is. She can’t wait to pay bills. If 
we owe anything for more than five min- 
utes at a time, she makes life miserable. 
Won’t contract a single expense unless 
she has double the money wrapped up 
in tinfoil at the bottom of the laundry- 
bag. Nothing but the constant flaunt- 
ing of fourteen other women’s plumes 
in her face induced her to pay twenty- 
five dollars for a hat, and then she 
prayed for forgiveness every night for 
six months afterward. I tell you, it’s 
something awful! Well, I’m off down- 
town to have a little fun on the side.” 

Hopson got the money, and made his 
way rapidly to Wall Street. It occurred 
to him that gambling was perhaps the 
most pernicious of all forms of amuse- 
ment. He stepped into the office of his 
friend Salter, a broker. 

“Salter, old man, what is the worst 
wildcat speculation that you know of— 
something that there isn’t any more 
chance of getting your money out of than 
reclaiming a gasoline-sodked linen duster 
from the nethermost pit of Hades?” 

Salter smiled a foxy broker’s smile. 

“The worst thing I know of,” he said, 
“is Grass Blade Common. It’s simply 
rotten. It’s been handed around from 
receiver to receiver until it’s the worst 
vagrant in the market. It’s been knocked 
down and dragged out and squeezed and 
jumped on and stripped bare as a bone in 
a dog-pound. Why, if you papered your 
walls with the certificates, you'd feel 
ashamed to throw away so much paste. 
It’s selling at one and one-eighth, just 
because we are all too proud to let it go 
any lower. We just quote it at that 
figure to keep up appearances.” 
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“How much can I buy for two thou- 
sand dollars?” 

“Great Heavens, about four times as 
much as there is! You want it on a mar- 
gin? Well, you couldn’t get it that way 
—no bank would bear the stigma of ad- 
mitting they held it in the safe.” 

“That's just the kind I want.” 

“Why don’t you put your money in 
the reservoir? It’s highly watered, but 
there’s a chance of touching bottom some- 
where.” 

“You buy me all the Grass Blade you 
can with this.” 

“Well, don’t blame me. That'll be 
about seventeen hundred shares.” 

“Don’t say a word, my boy. I’m so 
full of a sense of duty and a New Eng- 
land conscience that I’m ready to com- 
mit any financial Good - by! 
Now Ill sleep easy.” 

The next morning, 
Hopson received a 
from Salter. 

““Who are you, anyway?” he began. 
“Are you a wizard from the Nile? 
What do you suppose has happened? 
This morning there came a report— 
did you see it? — that Grass Blade Com- 
mon has been taken out of the mire 
by Whooper, the Boston operator. Why, 
man, it’s up to five, and still jumping! 
What shall I do?” 

“Sell the blamed thing out. It’s just 
my luck. I knew that money was hoo- 
dooed!”’ 

“You may get a good deal more by 
holding it for a while.” 

“Don’t you talk to me!” roared Hop- 
son. “Sell out at once! There is some- 
thing. more in this world besides money. 
My happiness is at stake. I’ve simply got 
to get rid of that money. What do you 
mean, anyway? Why didn’t you tell me 
there was a chance of a thing like this?” 

“Well, but—” 

“Don’t waste time—sell out! Every 
moment may make matters worse! ”’ 

In just one hour a messenger arrived 
at Hopson’s office with a check for 
ninety - five hundred dollars. Hopson 
sent out to the bank and got it cashed; 
then he started for home, where he ar- 
rived half an hour after midday. 

Mrs. Hopson was putting up preserves. 
She had found that she could save nearly 
eleven cents a jar. 


excess. 


at eleven o'clock, 


telephone message 


” 
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dear, there’s no time to 
your clothes and come 


“Come, my 
lose. Change 
with me.” 

‘What in the world do you mean?” 

“Just exactly what I say. Here’s your 
two thousand dollars, and here’s a lot 
more. Now, for once in your life, you’ve 
got to do just as I say.” 

“ But, dear, the peaches will—” 

“Hang the peaches! I am going to 


“*“ TROT OUT EVERYTHING YOU HAVE. 


give you a money treatment; and if you 
say a single word, or offer a single ob- 
jection, I'll be hanged if I don’t get a 
divorce! Don’t get cross—you just put 
on your things!” 


He fairly dragged her up-stairs. He 
hurried her into her clothes. 
“ll show you,” he cried, “how to 


spend money! It’s just what you need. 
Don’t get worried—yow'/l never get the 
habit—not, in a thousand years! ” 

They were out before she knew it. He 
sped her to a dressmaker’s establishment 
that had mentioned as 


she once 


—one 
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being a pernicious place where other 
women she knew betrayed their lack of 
moral fiber. 


<7 


Trot out everything you have,” said 
Hopson. “T’ll pay the whole bill in 
advance just to get it off the lady’s 
mind.” 

It cost him twelve hundred. He smiled 
a glad smile as he paid. Mrs. Hopson 
looked dazed. 





I'LL PAY THE WHOLE BILL IN ADVANCE” 


They got a hasty lunch, and then 
went to a millinery establishment. Then 
Hopson went to a rug-place, to a fur- 
rier’s, to a furniture-store, to a jeweler’s, 
and after getting rid of between four 
and five thousand dollars, he dropped 
into a motor-car establishment and or- 
dered a three-thousand-dollar runabout. 
They reached home at six o’clock. The 
peaches were ruined. 

Mrs. Hopson, sheltered by her own 
atmosphere, sank into a chair. 

“They are spoiled!” she cried, burst- 
ing into tears. 


























Hopson counted out two thousand dol- 
lars—all he had left—upon the table. 
“Spoiled nothing!” he _ replied. 
[here’s your money back. Now, let 
me tell you something. You’ve had one 
day—one day that you needed about as 
badly as any one I ever heard ot. I 
know it won’t do you any good; but I 
had to get it out of my system. I’ve 
been living with you so long, my dear, 
that something had to break loose. 
Think of this day with joy all the rest 
of your life. It’s saved you a husband. 
Now, we’ll settle back once more into a 
calm, moral existence, with cherubs float- 
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ing in the air around us and worsted 
duty-mottoes nailed to the mast. The 
crisis is past. Everything is paid for.” 

Mrs. -Hopson looked up _ dolefully 
through her tears. She caught sight of 
the two thousand dollars lying on the 
table. Then, suddenly remembering 
something, she opened up her own purse, 
which she had been carrying in her hand 
all day, and drew from it the fifty-dollar 
bill he had given her. She smiled feebly 
up at Hopson. 

‘Well, dear,” she said, “I shall al- 
ways regret it. Still, I’m glad that we 
didn’t encroach on this fifty dollars.” 


He Came to Woo 
BY FRITZ KROG 
OY FOSTERSON had come to herself. “So you’re the young man that 


propose to the one girl in the uni- 
verse, who, in this case, was Marion— 
just Marion; though the census-taker 
would have added Endor. 

Roy’s name did not sound like him at 
all. As happens to all of us, Roy was 
christened when he was very small and 
his toes were very pink. No one then 
had any idea that he would some day 
be over six feet tall, with a deep bass 
voice and an arm like the haunch of 
an Ox. 

But here he was, standing like a Co- 
lossus among the old-fashioned furniture 
of the Endor parlor, his head on a level 
with the chandelier and his heart among 
the flowers on the carpet—waiting for 
the swish and rustle that would send his 
heart back to its proper place in one leap. 
A step sounded in the hall, the door 
opened, and—of course, it was not Ma- 
rion. 

It was a stout little old lady, with thin 
gray hair combed very tightly back from 
her forehead and gathered into a hard 
knot about the size of a walnut. She 
wore a black dress, which she was smooth- 
ing with her hands, and a black shawl 
lay over her shoulders. 

““ My name is Roy Fosterson,” said the 
young man, extending his hand. “I 
presume this is Mrs. Endor?” 

“Oh!” said the little old lady, staring 
unwinkingly at Roy and slowly seating 


Marion has been talkin’ so much about?” 

“Why,” Roy replied with a blush, “ I 
guess I—” 

“That’s right!” said the little lady. 
“That’s right! Own up like a man. 
*Tain’t no use tryin’ to hide, is it? Ever 
since Marion come back from Flotsam 
Beach, she ain’t hardly said a word about 
the ocean. And her tongue’s been ever- 
lastingly goin’, too. I says to Charles, 
the second day after she come back: 
‘Charles,’ says I, ‘the. girl’s in love! 
Mark what I tell you, she’s got a man!’ 
I knowed it right away. She couldn’t 
fool me!” 

Roy shifted uncomfortably 
foot to the other. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to sit?” asked the 
old lady. “ Marion is up-stairs dressin’. 
As soon as she seen you comin’ she run 
to her room to prink up.” - 

Roy was glad to sit down. He was 
feeling an unaccountable weakness in his 
knees, and short, cold shivers were run- 
ning up and down his spine. This was 
Marion’s mother! Her mother! The 
thought stunned him. 

“Marion is a mighty sensible girl in 
some ways,’”’ Roy was further elucidated.’ 
“She was brung up that way. There 
never was no foolishness in the Endor 
family, I tell you! We taught Marion 
how to cook and sew. She makes all 
and that’s more than 


from one 


her own clothes, 
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most girls to-day can say. In my day 
all the girls made their own clothes; but 
times has changed. Girls expects more, 
nowadays. ’Tain’t only clothes, either ; 
they has to have pianner-lessons and go 
to college. Lord, in my day we didn’t 
know there was such a thing as a col- 


lege. We never even went to the high 
school. When Marion was sent away to 


college, I told Charles so; and Marion 
ain’t learned much that I can see. It 
ain’t done her much good, except give 
her notions. I’m glad she’s goin’ to 
hook up now. There ain’t nothin’ to 
cure a girl of notions better than a couple 
of kids. But there! Marion’s all right. 
She’ll make you a good wife, Mr. What’s- 
your-name!” 

““T—I—” Roy stammered. 

That was as far as he could go. He 
drew a handkerchief from his pocket, 
and wiped his brow. 

“ Hot, ain’t it?” The inquisition was 
in session again. ‘“‘ Funny, none of us 
ain’t ever seen you before. Charles is 
in the city at least once every week, and 
it seems like he ought to have seen you 
somewhere. But city people is always 
in a hurry, and so I guess it ain’t so sur- 
prisin’ after all. Say, you and Marion 
ain’t engaged?” 

‘“No,” Roy instantly replied. ‘“ Thank 
Heaven!” he murmured under his 
yreath. “I have just known her for two 
weeks,” he went on audibly. “I never 
met her until she came to the seashore. 
She—she is a charming girl, and I ac- 
cepted her invitation to call. I hope 
that—” 

“Lord,” the old lady cut in, “ you 
needn’t tell me anything! I know all 
about it. It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face!” 

“But,” exclaimed Roy desperately, 
“T don’t want to be misunderstood in 
this matter. Marion and I are not in 
any way engaged. Nothing of that na- 
ture has passed between us, I assure you, 


and—”’ 

“Now, young man!” The old lady 
executed a sly wink. ‘ You can’t fool 
me. I’ve seen too many lovers in my 
days. They all acts in the same way, 
and when they denies hardest I knows 
they’re in deepest.” 

“ But I assure you,” exclaimed Roy, 
“that in this case—’ 
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“Oh, get out! You ain’t no different 
than the rest. Men are all alike when 
it comes to the girls. I don’t see no 
cause why you should be tryin’ to hide 
anything from me; and you needn’t try. 
I’ll bet you ain’t been dressed so neat 
for a long time, and everything just so 
except your necktie, which is just a little 
out of kilter. Oh, ho! I got you there! 
That’s a sure sign!” 

‘Where is Miss Endor?” Roy gasped. 
“Will she be down soon?” 

The little lady chuckled with glee, and 
smoothed her dress. 

“That’s right,” she said. “ Now 
you’re more natural. Pshaw, I knowed I 
was right all along. And now, as you’re 
gettin’ real nice about it, I'll tell you 
something.” 

Roy’s horrified look and the wave of 
his hand were of no avail. 

“You’re lucky in more ways than one 
to get Marion. Besides bein’ a sensible 
girl, she’ll get all her Aunt Lavinia’s 
property when she dies, and that’s some- 
thing. Mind, I ain’t sayin’ how much it 
is, but it’s worth while. Aunt Lavinia’s 
gettin’ pretty old, too.” 

Roy rose wildly to his feet. He felt 
that he had heard all that he cared to 
hear. He wanted to get away—far, far 
away—and think; but in the doorway 
he found himself face to face with 
Marion. She smiled; and then, in spite 
of it all, he decided hastily that perhaps 
he could think some other time. 

“Aunt Lavinia!” Marion exclaimed 
when she saw the stout little old lady. 
“Oh, ‘Mr. Fosterson, has Aunt Lavinia 
been entertaining you?” 

“Yes, I have,” said the. little lady, 
rising. ‘And I like him—” 

“Yes, yes,” Marion cut in hastily; 
“but mother wants you. The dog has 
dug up your nasturtiums, and—” 

Aunt Lavinia gave a frightened cry, 
and without as much as one more word 
rushed out of the room. 

“Your aunt,” said Roy slowly, “is a 
very entertaining old lady.” 

“Yes,” Marion answered. “She is 
father’s only sister, and she almost lives 
with us. She orders everybody around.” 

Afterward—not long afterward—Roy 
really enjoyed listening to Aunt Lavinia. 
But he never would tell what she said to 
him in that first interview. 

















FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


VIII-LEON GAMBETTA AND LEONIE LEON 


BY LYNDON 


HE present French Republic has 
endured for nearly forty years. 
Within that time it has produced 

just one man of extraordinary power and 
parts. This was Léon Gambetta. Other 
men as remarkable as he were conspicu- 
ous in French political life during the 
first few years of the republic; but they 
belonged to an earlier generation, and— 
like Louis Adolphe Thiers, for example 
—they had won their fame under the 
Second Empire, or before. But Gam- 
betta leaped into prominence only when 
the empire fell, crashing down in ruin 
and disaster. : 

It is still too early to form an ac- 
curate estimate of him as a statesman. 
His friends praise him extravagantly. 
His enemies still revile him bitterly. The 
period of his political career lasted for 
little more than a decade, yet in that time 
it may be said that he lived almost a life 
of fifty years. Only a short time ago did 
the French government cause his body to 
be placed within the great Pantheon, 
which contains memorials of the heroes 
and heroines of France. But though we 
may not fairly judge of his political mo- 
tives, we can readily reconstruct a picture 
of him as a man, and, in doing so, recall 
his one romance, which many will re- 
member after they have forgotten his 
oratorical triumphs and his statecraft. 


A SON OF THE SOUTH 


Léon Gambetta was the true type of 
the southern Frenchman—what his coun- 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This series 
romances of history, treating 
problems which they illustrate. 





of articles deals with some of the most interesting personal 
them as studies in human nature, and considering the moral 
Previous articles have dealt with “The Empress Marie Louise 


ORR 


trymen call a méridional. The French- 
man of the south is different from the 
Frenchman of the north, for the latter 
has in his veins a touch of the viking 
blood, so that he is very apt to be fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, temperate in speech, 
and self-controlled. He is different, 
again, from the Frenchman of central 
France, who is almost purely Celtic. The 
méridional has a marked vein of the 
Italian in him, derived from the conquer- 
ors of ancient Gaul. He is impulsive, 
ardent, fiery in speech, hot-tempered, and 
vivacious to an extraordinary degree. 

Gambetta, who was born at Cahors, 
was French only on his mother’s side, 
since his father was of Italian birth. It 
is said, also, that somewhere in his an- 
cestry there was a touch of the Oriental. 
At any rate, he was one of the most 
southern of the sons of southern France, 
and he showed the precocious maturity 
which belongs to a certain type of Ital- 
ian. At twenty-one he had already been 
admitted to the French bar; and had 
drifted to Paris, where his audacity, his 
pushing nature, and his red-hot unre- 
straint of speech gave him a certain no- 
toriety from the very first. 

It was toward the end of the reign of 
Napoleon III that Gambetta saw his op- 
portunity. The emperor, weakened ‘by 
disease and yielding to a sort of feeble 
idealism, gave to France a greater free- 
dom of speech than it had enjoyed while 
he was more virile. This relaxation of 
control merely gave to his opponents 
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more courage to attack him and his em- 
pire. The gutter journals of the boule- 
vards began to spatter the imperial régime 
with slime. Demagogues harangued the 
crowds in words which would once have 
led to their imprisonment. In the houses 
of Parliament the opposition did all 
within its power to hamper and defeat 
the policy of the government. 


THE CHAMPION OF REPUBLICANISM 


In short, republicanism began to rise 
in an ominous and threatening way; and 
at the head of republicanism in Paris 
stood forth Gambetta, with his impas- 
sioned eloquence, his stinging phrases, 
and his youthful boldness. He became 
the idol of that part of Paris known as 
Belleville, where artisans and laborers 
united with the rabble of the streets in 
hating the empire and in crying out for 
a republic. 

Gambetta was precisely the man to 
voice the feelings of these people. What- 
ever polish he acquired in after-years was 
then quite lacking ; and the crudity of his 
manners actually helped him with the 
men whom he harangued. A recent book 
by M. Francis Laur, an ardent admirer 
of Gambetta, gives a picture of the man 
which may be nearly true of him in 
his later life, but which is certainly too 
flattering when applied to Gambetta in 
1868, at the age of thirty. 

Let us consider what Gambetta was 
really like at the time when he first saw 
the woman who from then until the day 
of his death was to be the sharer of all 
his secrets, who kept him from marry- 
ing, and who, as he himself declared, 
was the inspiration of his life. 

Alphonse Daudet depended very large- 
ly upon living people as literary models. 
Thus in his “ Kings in Exile” he un- 
doubtedly gives us, in King Christian of 
Tliyria, an etching from life of the des- 
picable Ferdinand, King of Naples— 
“ King Bomba”; while in the Queen of 
Tilyria he has shown us the pathetic figure 
of the Empress Carlotta of Mexico. 
Again, in “The Nabob,” the Duc de 
Morny, Napoleon’s illegitimate half- 
brother, appears as the Due de Afora, 
imposing, magnificent, and dissolute. If 


we wish to catch some suggestions of 
Gambetta as he appeared to so great a 
psychologist as Davdet. we may turn to 
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the novel ‘Numa Roumestan.” Here 
the hero is—in part, at least—Gambetta, 
the typical méridional whom Daudet well 
understood because he was himself a 
native of the south of France. 


GAMBETTA AS PICTURED BY DAUDET 


How do we see Gambetta as he was at 
thirty? A man of powerful frame and 
of intense vitality, with thick, clustering 
hair, which he shook as a lion shakes its 
mane; Olive-skinned, with eyes that dart- 
ed fire, a resonant, sonorous voice, and 
a personal magnetism which was instant- 
ly felt by all. who met him or who heard 
him speak. His manners were not re- 
fined. He was fond of oil and garlic. 
His gestures were often more frantic than 
impressive, so that his enemies called him 
“the furious fool.” He had a trick of 
spitting while he spoke. He was by no 
means the sort of man whose habits had 
been formed in drawing-rooms or among 
people of good breeding. Yet his oratory 
was, of its kind, superb. Daudet gives us 
words which may describe at once the 
man Gambetta and his mode of speaking: 





A morality as loose as one’s belt. Streams 
of talk, talk as facile as his impulse and his 
promises—yes, and as their mendacity. What 
breasts smitten by the hand; what low, emo- 
tional tones, hoarse but captivating; what 
easy tears, what calls upon patriotism and 
lofty sentiments! 

The sun, transformed into heat and move- 
ment, furious and irresistible, glides into the 
veins of the méridionaux. Though it may 
intoxicate them and turn their heads, it never 
affects their intelligence; but, on the con- 
traty, it makes it stronger, deeper, and more 
lucid. 


In 1869, Gambetta was elected by the 
Red Republicans to the Corps Législatif. 
From the very first his vehemence and 
fire gained him a ready hearing when he 
spoke. The chamber itself was arranged 
like a great theater, the members occupy- 
ing the floor, and the public the galleries. 
Each orator, in addressing the house, 
mounted a sort of rostrum, and from it 
faced the whole assemblage, not noticing, 
as with us, the presiding officer at all. 
‘The very nature of this arrangement stim- 
ulated parliamentary speaking into elo- 
quence and flamboyant oratory. - 
ter Gambetta had spoken a few 
times, he noticed in a certain part of the 






















gallery a tall, graceful woman, dressed 
in some neutral color and wearing 
long black gloves, which accentuated the 
beauty of her hands and arms. No one 
in the whole assembly paid such close 
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and again; until, at last, whenever he 
came to a peculiarly fervid burst of 
oratory, he turned to this woman’s face 
and saw it lighted up by the same enthu- 
siasm which was stirring him. 


e HAS PRODUCED 


attention to the orator as did this woman, 
whom he had never seen before, and who 
appeared to be entirely alone. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LADY OF THE GALLERY 


When it came to him to speak on an- 
other day, he saw, sitting in the same 
place, the same stately and yet lithe and 
sinuous figure. This was repeated again 
ll 


Finally, in the early part of 1870, 
there came a day when Gambetta sur- 
passed himself in eloquence. His theme 
was the grandeur of republican govern- 
ment. Never in his life had he spoken 
so boldly as then, or with such fervor. 
The ministers of the emperor shrank back 
in dismay as this big - voiced, strong - 
limbed, passionate man hurled forth sen- 
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IN WHICH 


MME. LEON LIVED DURING HER INTIMACY WITH GAMBETTA, AND UP TO 
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tence after sentence like successive peals 
of irresistible artillery. Daudet must 
have had this great oration in mind when 
he wrote, in ‘“‘ Numa Roumestan ”’: 


Numa launched forth into a magnificent 
diatribe, almost a prophetic one. He drew 
a picture of the court as a set of circus- 
riders, women performers, grooms and 
jockeys, riding hard under a threatening 
sky, pursuing the stag to its death, to the 
accompaniment of lightning-flashes and dis- 
tant claps of thunder; and then—in the 
midst of all this revelry—the deluge, the 
hunting-horns drowned, all this monarchical 
harlequinade ending in a morass of blood 
and mire! 


As Gambetta rolled forth his sen- 
tences, superb in their rhetoric and all 
ablaze with that sort of intense feeling 
which masters an orator in the moment 
of his triumph, the face of the lady in 
the gallery responded to him with won- 
derful appreciation. She was no longer 
calm, unmoved, and almost severe. She 
flushed, and her eyes, as they met his, 





seemed to sparkle with living fire. When 
he finished and descended from the ros- 
trum amid thunders of applause, he 
looked at her, and their eyes cried out as 
significantly as if the two had spoken to 
each other. 

Then Gambetta did what a person of 
finer breeding would not have done. He 
hastily scribbled a note, sealed it, and 
called to his side one of the official pages. 
In the presence of the great assemblage, 
where he was for the moment the center 
of attention, he pointed to the lady in 
the gallery and ordered the page to take 
the note to her. 

One may excuse this only on the ground 
that he was completely carried away by 
his emotion, so that to him there was no 
one present save this enigmatically fas- 
cinating woman and himself. But the 
lady on her side was wiser; or, perhaps, 
a slight delay gave her time to recover her 
discretion. When Gambetta’s’ note was 
brought to her, she took it quietly and 
tore it into little pieces without reading 




















it; and then, rising, she glided through 
the crowd and disappeared. 

Gambetta, in his excitement, had acted 
as if she were a mere adventuress. With 
perfect dignity, she had shown him that 
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what happened then. The empire was 
shattered at Sedan. The republic was 
proclaimed in Paris. The French capi- 
tal was besieged by a vast German army. 
Gambetta was made minister of the in- 


LEON, THE HEROINE OF THE ONE ROMANCE 


. IN THE LIFE-STORY OF LEON GAMBETTA 


ad From a drawing by J. Coralone 
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she was a woman who retained her self- 
respect. 


GAMBETTA IN THE WAR OF 1870-1871 


Immediately upon the heels of this 
curious incident came the outbreak of 
the war with Germany. It is unnecessary 


to recall, save in the briefest manner, 





< sad 


terior, and remained for a while in Paris 
even after it had been blockaded. But 
his fiery spirit chafed under such con- 
ditions. He longed to go forth into the 
south of France and arouse his. country- 
men with a cry to arms against the in- 
vaders. 

Escaping in a_ balloon, he 


safely 











reached the city ot Tours; and there he 
established what was practically a dic- 
tatorship. He flung himself with tre- 
mendous energy into the task of organiz- 
ing armies, of equipping them, and of 
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perience in military affairs, coupled with 
his impatience of advice, led him to make 
serious mistakes. Nevertheless, one of 
his armies practically defeated the Ger- 
mans at Orléans; and could he have 
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A STATUE OF GAMBETTA AS THE ORGANIZER OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE 


directing their movements for the relief 
of Paris. He did, in fact, accomplish 
wonders. He kept the spirit of the na- 
tion still alive. ‘Three new armies were 
launched against the Germans. Gam- 
betta was everywhere, and took part in 
everything that was done. His inex- 


had his own way, even the fall of Paris 
would not have ended the war. 

“Never,” said Gambetta, ‘shall I 
consent to peace so long as France still 
has two hundred thousand men under 
arms, and more than a thousand cannon 
to direct against the enemy!” 





























But he was overruled by other and less 
fiery statesmen. Peace was made, and 
Gambetta retired for a moment into pri- 
vate life. If he had. not succeeded in 
expelling the German hosts, he had, at 
any rate, made Bismarck hate and dread 
him, and he had saved the honor of 
France. 


THE UNKNOWN LADY REAPPEARS 


It was while the National Assembly 
at Versailles was debating the terms of 
peace with Germany that Gambetta once 
more delivered a noble and _ patriotic 
speech. As he concluded, he felt a 
strange magnetic attraction; and sweep- 
ing the audience with a glance, he saw 
before him, not very far away, the same 
woman with the long black gloves, hav- 
ing about her still an air of mystery, but 
again meeting his eyes with her own, 
suffused with feeling. 


Gambetta hurried to an anteroom 


and hastily scribbled the following note: . 


At last I see you once more. Is it really 


you? 


The scrawl was taken to her by a 
discreet official, and this time she re- 
ceived the letter, pressed it to her heart, 
and then slipped it into the bodice of her 
gown. But this time, as before, she left 
the building without making a reply. 

It was an encouragement, yet it gave 
no opening to Gambetta—for she re- 
turned to the National Assembly no 
more. But now his heart was full of 
hope, for he was convinced with a very 
deep conviction that somewhere, soon, 
and in some way, he would meet this 
woman, who had become to him one of 
the intense realities of his life. He did 
not know her name. They had never 
exchanged a word. Yet he was sure that 
time would bring them close together. 

His intuition was unerring. What we 
call chance often seems to know what it 
is doing. Within a year after the oc- 
currence that has just been narrated, an 
old friend of Gambetta’s met with an 


accident which confined him to his 
house. The statesman strolled to his 
friend’s residence. The accident was 


a trifling one, and the mistress of the 
house was holding a sort of informal re- 
ception, answering questions that were 
12 
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asked her by the numerous acquaintances 
who called. 

As Gambetta was speaking, of a -sud- 
den he saw before him, at the extremity 
of the room, the lady of his dreams, the 
sphinx of his waking hours, the woman 
who four years earlier had torn up the 
note which he addressed to her, but who 
more recently had kept his written words. 
Both of them were deeply agitated, yet 
both of them carried off the situation 
without betraying themselves to others. 
Gambetta hastened to her side, and they 
exchanged a few casual commonplaces. 
But now, close together, eye and voice 
spoke of what was in their hearts. 

Presently they separated for a moment, 
and the unknown lady took her leave. 
Gambetta followed closely. In the street 
he turned to her, and said in pleading 
tones: . 

“Why did you destroy my letter? You 
knew I loved you, and yet all these years 
you have kept away from me in silence! ” 

Then the girl—for she was little more 
than a girl—hesitated for a moment. As 
he looked upon her face, he saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. At last she 
spoke in a voice that quivered with 
emotion: 

“You cannot love me, for I am un- 
worthy of you. Do not urge me. Do 
not make promises. Let us say good-by. 
At least I must first tell you of my 
story, for I am one of those women 
whom no one ever marries.” ’ 


THE MEETING 


Gambetta brushed aside her plead- 
ings. He begged that he might see her 
soon. Little by little she consented ; but 
she would not see him at her house. She 
knew that his enemies were many, and 
that everything he did would be used 
against him. In the end she agreed to 
meet him in the park at Versailles, near 
the Petit Trianon, at eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

When she had made this promise he 
left her. His heart was light. Already 
a new inspiration had come to him, and 
he felt that, with this woman by his side, 
he could accomplish anything. 

At the appointed hour, in the silence 
of the park and amid the sunshine of the 
beautiful morning, the two met once 
again. Gambetta seized her hands with 
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eagerness, and cried out in an exultant 
tone: 

“At last! At last! At last!” 

But the woman’s eyes were heavy with 
sorrow, and upon her face there was a 
settled melancholy. She trembled at his 
touch and almost shrank from him. Here 
was seen the impetuosity of the méridi- 
onal. He had first spoken to this woman 
only two days before. He knew nothing 
of her station, of her surroundings, of 
her character. He did not even know 
her name. Yet one thing he knew abso- 
lutely—that she was made for him, and 
that he must have her for his own. He 
spoke at once of marriage; but at this 
she drew away from him still farther 
and more resolutely. 

“No,” she said. “I told you that 
you must not speak to me until you have 
heard my story. You must hear me.” 

He led her to a great stone bench near 
by, and, passing his arm about her waist, 
he drew her head down to his shoulder, 
as he said: 


“Well. tell me. I will listen.” 


LEONIE TELLS HER STORY 


Then this girl of twenty-four, with 
perfect frankness, because she was abso- 
lutely loyal, told him why she felt that 
they must never see each other any more 
—much less marry and be happy. She 
was the daughter of a colonel in the 
French army. The sudden death of her 
father had left her penniless and alone. 
Coming to Paris at the age of eighteen, 
she had given lessons in the household 
of a high officer of the empire. This 
man had at last observed her, had been 
attracted by her beauty, and had se- 
duced her. 

Later, she had secured the means of 
living modestly, realizing more deeply 
each month how dreadful had been her 
fate, and how she had been cut off from 
ihe lot of other girls. She felt that her 
life must be a perpetual penance for what 
had befallen her through her ignorance 
and inexperience. She told Gambetta 
that her name was Léonie Léon. As is 
the custom with Frenchwomen who live 
alone, she styled herself “ madame.” It 
is doubtful whether the name by which 
she passed was that which had been given 
her at baptism ; but, if so, her true name 
has never been disclosed. 
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When she had told the whole of her 
sad story to Gambetta, he made nothing 
of it. She said to him again: 

“You cannot love me. I should only 
dim your fame. You can have nothing 
in common with a dishonored, ruined 
girl. That is what I came here to ex- 
plain to you. Let us part, and let us 
for all time forget each other.” 

But Gambetta took no heed of what 
she said. Now that he had found her, 
he would not consent to lose her. He 
seized her slender hands and covered 
them with kisses. Again he urged that 
she should marry him. 


LEONIE REFUSES MARRIAGE 


Her answer was a curious one. She 
was a devoted Catholic, and would not 
regard any marriage as valid save a 
religious marriage. On the other hand, 
Gambetta, though not absolutely irrelig- 
ious, was leading the opposition to the 
Catholic party in France. The church, 
to him, was not so much a religious body 
as a political one, and to it he was unal- 
terably opposed. Personally, he would 
have no objections ta being married by 
a priest; but, as the leader of the anti- 
clerical party, he felt that he must not 
recognize the church’s claim in any way. 
A religious marriage would destroy his 
influence with his followers, and might 
even imperil the future of the republic. 

They pleaded long and earnestly, both 
then and afterward. He urged a civil 
marriage, but she declared that only a 
marriage according to the rites of the 
church could ever purify her past and 
give her back her self-respect. In this 
she was absolutely stubborn, yet she did 
not urge upon Gambetta that he should 
destroy his influence by marrying her in 
church. 

Through all this interplay of argu- 
ment and pleading and emotion, the two 
grew every moment more hopelessly in 
love. Then the woman, with a wom- 
an’s curious subtlety and _ indirectness, 
reached a somewhat singular conclusion. 
She would hear nothing of a civil mar- 
riage, because a civil marriage was no 
marriage in the eyes of Pope and prel- 
ate. On the other hand she did not wish 
Gambetta to mar his political career by 
going through a religious ceremony. 
She had heard from a priest that the 
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church recognized two forms of _ be- 
trothal. The usual one looked to a mar- 
riage in the future, and gave no marriage 
privileges until after the formal cere- 
mony. But there was another kind of 
betrothal, known to the theologians as 
sponsalia de presente. According to 
this, if there were an actual betrothal, 
the pair might have the privileges and 
rights of marriage immediately, if only 
they sincerely meant to be married in 
the future. 

The eager mind of Léonie Léon caught 
at this bit of ecclesiastical law and used 
it with great ingenuity. 

“Let us,” she said, “be formally be- 
trothed by the interchange of a ring, and 
let us promise each other to marry in the 
future. After such a betrothal as this, 
we shall be the same as married; for we 
shall be acting according to the laws of 
the church.” 

Strange reasoning, but very human! 

Gambetta gladly gave his promise. A 
betrothal ring was purchased, and then, 
her conscience being appeased, she gave 
herself completely to her lover. Gam- 
betta was sincere. He said to her: 

“Tf the time should ever come when 
I shall lose my political station, when I 
am beaten in the struggle, when I am de- 
serted and alone, will you not then marry 
me when I ask you?” 

And Léonie, with her arms about his 
neck, promised that she would. Yet 
neither of them specified what sort of 
marriage this should be, nor did it seem 
at the moment as if the question could 
arise. 


GAMBETTA’S STAR AT THE ZENITH 


For Gambetta was very powerful. 
He led his party to success in the elec- 
tion of 1877. Again and again his 
triumphant oratory mastered the parlia- 
ment of France. In 1879 he was chosen 
to be president of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He towered far above the presi- 
dent of the republic—Jules Grévy, that 
hard-headed, close-fisted old peasant— 
and his star had reached its zenith. 

Throughout these years of public life, 
Gambetta accomplished political mira- 
cles. No one could match him as an 
orator, and few could be compared with 
him as a brilliant, adroit, and successful 
politicai leader. 


All this time he and Léonie Léon 
maintained their intimacy, though it was 
carefully concealed save from a very 
few. She lived in a plain but pretty 
house on the Avenue Perrichont, in the 
quiet quarter of Auteuil; but Gambetta 
never came there. Where and when they 
met was a secret guarded very carefully 
by the few who were his close associates. 
But meet they did continually, and their 
affection grew stronger every year. 
Léonie thrilled at the victories of the 
man she loved;. and he found joy and 
intervals of peace in the hours that he 
spent with her. 


BISMARCK’S CYNICAL PROPHECY 


Gambetta’s need of rest and peace was 
very great, for he worked at the highest 
tension, like an engine which is using 
every pound of steam. Old Bismarck, 
whose spies kept him well informed of 
everything that was happening in Paris, 
and who had no liking for Gambetta, 
since the latter always spoke of him as 
“the Ogre,” once said to a Frenchman 
named Chéberry : 

“He is the only one among you who 
thinks of revenge, and who is any sort of 
a menace to Germany. But, fortunate- 
ly, he won’t last much longer. I am not 
speaking thoughtlessly. I know from 
secret reports what sort of a life your 
great man leads, and I know his habits. 
Why, his life is a life of continual over- 
work. He rests neither night nor day. 
All politicians who have led the same 
life have died young. To be able to 
serve one’s country for a long time, a 
statesman must marry an ugly woman, 
have children like the rest of the world, 
and a country place or a house to one’s 
self like any common peasant, where he 
can go and rest and nurse himself at 
times.” 

The Iron Chancellor chuckled as he 
said this, and he was right. And yet 
Gambetta’s end came not so much 
through overwork as by an accident. 


GAMBETTA’S DOWNFALL AND DEATH 


It may be that the ambition of Mme. 
Léon stimulated him beyond his powers. 
However this may be, early in 1882, 
when he was defeated in parliament on a 
question which he considered vital, he 
immediately resigned and turned his 
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back on public life. His fickle friends 
soon fell away from him. His enemies 
jeered and hooted when his name was 
mentioned. 

He had reached the time which, with 
a sort of prophetic instinct, he had fore- 
seen nearly ten years before. So he 
turned to the woman who had been al- 
ways faithful and loving to him; and 
he turned to her with a feeling of infinite 
peace. 

‘“You promised me,” he said, “ that if 
ever I was defeated and alone, you would 
marry me. ‘The time is now.” 

Then this man, who had exercised the 
powers of a dictator, who had levied 
armies and shaken governments, and 
through whose hands there had passed 
thousands of millions of francs, sought 
for a country home. He found for sale 
a small estate which had once belonged 
to Balzac, and which is known as Les 
Jardies. It was in wretched repair; yet, 
the small sum which it cost Gambetta— 
twelve thousand francs—was practically 
all that he possessed. Worn and weary 
as he was, it seemed to him a haven of de- 
lightful peace ; for here he might live in 
the quiet country with the still beautiful 
woman who was soon to become his wife. 

It is not known what form of mar- 
riage they at last agreed upon. She 
may have consented to a civil ceremony ; 
or he, being now out of public life, may 
have felt that he could be married by 
the church. The day for their wedding 
had been set, and Gambetta was already 
at Les Jardies. But there came a rumor, 
which was at first but a rumor, that he 
had been shot. Still further tidings bore 
the news that he was dying. Paris, fond 
as it was of scandals, immediately spread 
the tale that he had been shot by a jeal- 
ous woman. 

The truth is quite the contrary. Gam- 
betta, in arranging his effects in his new 
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home, took it upon himself to clean a 
pair of dueling-pistols; for every French 
politician of importance must fight duels, 
and Gambetta had already done so. Un- 
fortunately, one cartridge remained un- 
noticed in the pistol which Gambetta 
cleaned. As he held the pistol-barrel 
against the soft part of his hand, the 
cartridge exploded, and the ball passed 
through the base of the thumb with a 
rending, spluttering noise. 

The wound was not in itself a serious 
one, but now the prophecy of Bismarck 
was fulfilled. Gambetta had exhausted 
his vitality; a fever set in, and before 
long he died of internal ulceration. 

This was the end of a great career 
and of a great romance of love. Léonie 
Léon was half distraught at the death of 
the lover who was so soon to be her hus- 
band. She wandered for hours in the 
forest until she reached a convent, where 
she was received. Afterward she came 
to Paris and hid herself away in a gar- 
ret of the slums. All the light of her 
life had gone.out. She wished that she 
had died with him whose glory had been 
her life. Friends of Gambetta, however, 
discovered her and cared for her until 
her death, long afterward, in 1906. 

She lived upon the memories of the 
past, of the swift love that had come at 
first sight, but which had lasted un- 
brokenly; which had given her the pride 
of conquest, and which had brought her 
lover both happiness and inspiration and 
a refining touch which had smoothed 
away his roughness and made him fit to 
stand in palaces with dignity and dis- 
tinction. 

As for him, he left a few lines which 
have been carefully preserved, and which 
sum up his thought of her. They read: 


To the light of my soul; to the star of my 
life—Léonie Léon. Forever! Forever! 





OUT OF THE.-DEPTHS 


I see the plow cleave through the field, 
The harrow scar the earth with pain, 
Then from the wound there springs a yield, 
A harvest rich of golden grain. 


I see a soul by sorrow seared, 
A heart ’whelmed by the harrower, 
And from the seeming ruin reared 
The perfect sheaf of Character! 


John M. Woods 



































THE MYSTERY OF PINON CAMP 


BY JOSEPH IVERS LAWRENCE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SCALPEL OF DAMOCLES" 


least, quite as good as the av- 

erage. They worked their claim, 
ate, smoked, and drank together with ho 
more friction than could readily be dis- 
sipated by a few well-enunciated curses 
and threats. They had no sensitive anx- 
iety about anything like incompatibility 
of temperament. 

Nothing more serious than verbal 
skirmishes disturbed the peace of the 
cabin until a day came for the division 
of the rich spoils they had wrested from 
mother earth. Then it was discovered 
that some rather nice points of equity 
were to be considered. 

It did not take the two miners long to 
exhaust their rather limited vocabularies. 
When words fail, men must have re- 
course to the next thing available in the 
storehouse of their comprehension; and 
it took little thinking to bring them to 
that free use of the strength and cunning 
which enabled the primitive man to use 
to best advantage the weapons nearest to 
hand. Their dog, with a nice apprecia- 
tion of the insignificance of mere canine 
emotion in the face of such Olympian 
warfare, fled from the cabin as the air 
became thick with flying plates, frying- 
pans, pokers, and various articles of fur- 
niture and hardware. 

In the belts which hung from pegs on 
the wall were guns and knives, but 
neither man was willing to let the other 
gain access to such advantages. Though 
the effect of noise and disorder was 
prodigious, little was accomplished by 
the shower of mining and camping para- 
phernalia through the lurid haze of pant- 
ing, gasping profanity, until Luke won 
his way to a crow-bar which stood 
against the wall. The first swinging 
blow of that ponderous instrument 
broke one of Sam’s legs, and he sank 
down, groaning and cursing. 

Luke did not neglect to follow up this 


lo" and Sam were good pals—at 
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advantage with a vigorous application of 
the same treatment to his adversary’s 
head. The tranquillity of the éstablish- 
ment having been restored by this radical 
process, he set about the restoration of 
order and neatness. He threw such 
broken crockery and glass as were no 
longer fit for use out of the window; 
gathered up the skillets and housekeeping 
utensils, and arranged them in something 
like their normal order; and then, with 
the reluctance of one who hangs back 
from an uncongenial task, approached 
the inert remains of his ex-colleague. 

A man feels some regret for an old 
dog that he has killed because of its sud- 
denly acquired viciousness, and Luke al- 
lowed his memory to run over the days in 
which he and Sam had toiled together 
and furnished each other with the only 
society they were able to enjoy. He 
shook his head and sighed as he dragged 
the thing out across the mountain road 
and pushed it over into the cafion, where 
the coyotes—the coroners and_ under- 
takers of the region—could be depended 
on to act without official delay. On re- 
turning to the cabin, he bandaged his 
bruised limbs and head; and as some of 
his wounds gave sharp darts of pain, he 
smiled a little grimly as he thought of the 
other man’s eternal euthanasia. 

As the day grew older, Luke tried to 
accustom himself to the new order of 
things. Sam was a thing of the past, 
and he must prepare to live a life of 
solitude, with none but the dog for com- 
pany. No more divisions of ore; the 
claim had become his property solely. 

He took a pull at the whisky-bottle, 
and sat down at the table to smoke and 
think.’ On the floor the wide blood-stain 
had turned brown, dyeing the wood to 
mahogany. Luke tried to smile as he 
looked at it; but when the dog crept in 
and sniffed at it inquiringly, he rose up 
and kicked the animal away. 
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Sitting down again, he scowled at the 
stain, and decided that he did not like 
the effect; the boards would have to be 
taken up and replaced with new ones. 
Reaching for a pipe, he picked up Sam’s 
old corn-cob, and raised the stem to his 
lips before identifying it. Discovering 
what he had done, he laughed harshly, 
and cast it out of the window. Then 
he took Sam’s tobacco-pouch and threw 
it after the pipe. 

With these things accomplished, he 
shifted his chair so as to remove the stain 
from his ‘ffeld of vision. Then, taking 
his own pipe, he carefully filled it from 
his own pouch. He leaned upon the 
table and puffed vigorously, filling the 
room with the heavy vapor of the clear 
perique. There was a gorgeously colored 
poster on the wall, showing a gaily ca- 
parisoned cavalier mounting up to the 
battlements of a castle, with a banner 
upon which the merits of some special 
brew of beer were emblazoned. Luke 
tried to keep his eyes glued to this mas- 
terpiece, but ever and anon they would 
stray to Sam’s hat and reefer, which still 
hung on the wall. 

It was just like Sam to pester him like 
this, he reflected. He remembered with 
scorn what a mean nature the fellow 
had ; once he got a spite against any one 
he would never let up. Luke lighted an- 
other pipe and surrendered himself com- 
pletely to gloomy reflections on the hate- 
ful and sinister spirit of his late partner. 

A vagrant breeze, suddenly leaping in 
at the window, moved the coat upon the 
wall and caused one of the sleeves to 
raise itself almost ° menacingly. Luke 
started nervously, but he sat back and 
laughed again. Even the wind, it seemed, 
was up to tricks to bother him. 

This carried him back to a foolish con- 
versation he once had with Sam about 
ghosts. On that occasion Luke had 
stoutly maintained that he held no sym- 
pathy with mystic beliefs and super- 
stitions, but Sam held a brief for the 
opposite side, and went so far as to claim 
intimate acquaintance with sundry emis- 
saries from the other world. The contro- 


versy becoming somewhat morbid, he had 
declared that, should any fellow mortal 
assist him in leaving his earthly husk be- 
fore his time, he would take special pleas- 
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ure in revisiting his old haunts, in order 
to enliven the remaining days of his 
enemy. Indeed, Sam declared that he 
would do his best to take his foe down 
to hell in company with himself. 

Strange how that talk all came back! 
It made Luke laugh again, but he got 
up and put the hat and reefer into a 
chest, and locked the cover over them. 

The sun was well down in the west 
now, and the last red rays were coming 
in at the open door. As Luke turned 
around, he saw that they lit up the brown 
stain as a light searches out some special 
spot upon a stage. He swore fretfully, 
and took a little more whisky; then he 
clapped his hat upon his head and strode 
out of the cabin and down the mountain 
road toward the mining-camp. 


II 


THE evening air was cool and refresh- 
ing, and he felt lighter-hearted as he 
swung along. He would go to the hotel 
and tell the boys how poor old Sam had 
fallen over the cliff and killed himself. 
With that done, he would undoubtdely 
feel better. He tried to whistle as he 
walked, but it took a decided effort. 
‘T'wo or three times he was sure he heard 
a step upon the road behind him, so he 
was glad when the buildings of the camp 
appeared around a turn in the road. 
Smoke came out of several chimneys, and 
figures moved in and out of the door- 
ways and across the street. Surely this 
camp life was better than being a hermit 
up there on the mountain! Forthwith 
Luke decided to engage quarters at the 
Mansion House, a commodious hostelry 
of six rooms, built of logs. 

Although in a much more cheerful 
mood, he slackened his pace as he ap- 
proached the borders of the colony. He 
bethought him that his story of the un- 
fortunate accident which had bereft him 
of his partner had scarcely been re- 
hearsed. He should be prepared for all 
the questions of the morbidly curious. 
He sat down upon a rock and went over 
the story carefully, and at last it seemed 
that he could almost picture Sam stag- 
gering along the road and falling over 
into the canon as Luke looked on in vain 
horror. 

Feeling not a little pride in his clever 
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work of fiction, he got up to resume his 
course ; but on looking at the camp again 
it occurred to him that the story might 
better be told on the following morning. 
It would be more plausible for Sam_ to 
get drunk at night and fall in the dark. 
This was borne in upon Luke so strong- 
ly that he hastened to put distance be- 
tween himself and the camp. His own 
cabin seemed the logical place for him 
to spend the night. 

All at once he remembered that it was 
the day for the mail-coach to come 
through, and that it must already be 
some hours late. Old Simon, the dri- 
ver, always stopped at the cabin for a 
drink, and even now he might be curi- 
ously examining the stain on the floor. 
Luke redoubled his pace, and made ‘good 
time back to the seat of his uneasiness. 
It was quite dark when he came in sight 
of the cabin, but the lights of the coach 
were nowhere to be seen. 

As he pushed open the door, something 
touched his leg, and he leaped to one 
side and cried out like a woman; but it 
was only the dog, and Luke laughed 
heartily at his timidity. After lighting 
a lamp on the table, he hastily spread a 
blanket over the stain, against the coming 
of the stage-driver; he would explain 
that Sam had not yet returned from a 
trip to the next camp. 

The evening moved on, and the stage 
did not come. Luke lighted the fire and 
fried some bacon, which he tried to eat; 
but his appetite seemed to have left him. 
Giving up in disgust, he threw the scraps 
to the dog, who ate them eagerly, and 
for his own sustenance he once more had 
recourse to the whisky-bottle. 

He lighted his pipe and pulled his 
chair close to the table, where the lamp 
burned dimly. Not liking the deep 
shadows in the far corners of the room, 
he turned up the wick; but the lamp 
only smoked and the room grew more 
dismal. Two candlesticks stood upon 
the shelf, and Luke lighted the candles ; 
but it gave the room an unusual aspect. 
The furniture cast strange, uncanny 
shadows, and he fancied he heard queer 
rustlings and murmurs all over the place. 

Toward nine o’clock there came a low 
rumble of thunder, and presently the 
lightning was flashing vividly. To Luke 
the storm sounded ominous and super- 
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natural. He crept from his chair and 
closed the door, and hung a blanket over 
the window, to shut out the weird light 
of the electric flashes. Then came the 
wind and the rain, and Luke thought he 
had never heard rain pelt so angrily 
or wind moan so dolorously. 

With lips set tight, eyes wide open 
without winking, and the color fading 
from his face, he sat tight in his chair 
and shivered. His pipe went out re- 
peatedly, and when he relighted it he 
could hardly hold the match, so violently 
did his hand shake. 

The bottle already showed the inroads 
he had made in it, but he fetched it to 
the table and took several deep gulps of 
the fiery liquor. The dog, seeming to 
share the man’s fear, crept timidly to 
his feet and crouched there. The storm 
was violent, but it steadily grew more 
so. ‘The thunder was a steady rumble 
and roar like the artillery of giant 
armies; the lightning - flashes were like 
sheets of ghastly blue flame that fairly 
seethed around the cabin, penetrating 
and almost scorching the smallest inter- 
stices of the frame. 

As Luke sat there, gripping the arms 
of his chair as if fearful of being torn 
out of it, and starting in alarm at. every 
fresh blast of wind and rain against the 
rattling door, a new sound was heard 
through the pandemonium. At the close 
of a stunning peal of thunder there came 
to his ears a far-off, moaning cry. His 
hair started from the roots, and awful 
tremors passed in waves from his head to 
his feet. Gripping the chair yet tighter, 
he leaned forward with open mouth and 
staring, watery eyes. 

While he sat thus, a mountain-lion on 
the hill above shrieked wildly. Though 
he had heard the sound many times be- 
fore, he gave an answering cry and threw 
himself upon the floor, covering his face 
with his hands. As he groveled there, he 
started to mutter some long - forgotten 
prayer; but suddenly the cabin was 
bathed in white light, and the ensuing 
thunder-clap seemed to rend the roof. 

Luke groaned piteously, and rolled 
under the table, pounding the floor with 
his heels. After the thunder, in a brief 
interval of silence, there came the moan- 
ing cry again, and this time it was artic- 
ulate and unmistakable. 
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“ Lu-u-u-ke—Lu-u-u-ke!” it said, from 
somewhere in the darkness. 

The man under the table stiffened in 
a paralysis of terror. It was not like 
the voice of the Sam he had known, but 
it sounded like a call from the pit; and 
his victim’s threat to return and drag 
down his enemies sounded in Luke’s ears 
as if it had been uttered but yesterday. 

‘“Lu-u-u-ke!” came the awful cry 
again, and now much nearer. 

He drew himself up on his knees, and 
peered with insane eyes into the dark 
corner by the door. Something touched 
him, and he shrieked with terror; but 
again it was only the dog. He seized the 
animal by the neck, strangling it, and 
dashed it against the opposite wall, where 
it fell and lay moaning. 

“Lu-u-u-ke! Lu-u-u-ke!” 

The cry sounded nearer still, and like 
the wail of a damned spirit. The poor, 
maimed cur set up a dismal howl. Luke 
rose and seized the lamp, and hurled it at 
the beast, silencing it, but leaving the 
room in complete darkness, so that the 
lightning-flashes made it look yet more 
like a den of the inferno. 

Half dead with terror, Luke staggered 
along the wall and groped until he found 
his six-shooter. He drew the weapon 
from the holster, and moved slowly to- 
ward the window. There was now no 
sound but the thunder and rain and 
wind. With a dead heart, and no 
breath in his body, he crept forward until 
he touched the casement. His palsied 
hand fumbled a moment with the blan- 
ket, and then he drew it back fearfully. 

All the light in the world flared in his 
face, blinding him; but yet he saw in 
the road, at the point where he had flung 
the corpse over the cliff, a thing from 
hell. It was in human form, and it had 
a wet, gory head. It dragged itself over 
the ground as if it had no legs. 

Thg vision was but of the duration of 
a lightning-flash, but that was enough. 
Luke saw the awful eyes of the thing 
look into his, and it held its arms out to 
him and cried his name again, in that 
damning, sepulchral voice. He stag- 
gered back against the table, and must 
have fainted for an instant. 

When he‘became conscious again, he 
was sitting on the floor, with his back 
against the table. The revolver was on 
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The room was 
dark, and he felt dazed; but there was 
a sound as of something dragging itself 
over the ground toward the. door. 
Another fit of ague seized him, and 


the floor beside him. 


every hair on his head stood erect. He 
weakly picked up the gun, and was bare- 
ly able to cock it; then he waited, with 
his dead eyes fixed on the door. 

Presently something lurched against it, 
and it slowly swung open. At the same 
instant the mountain-lion screamed again 
like a demon, and the lightning flared, 
showing the thing drawing itself to its 
feet, while the blood dripped from its 
garments. 

With a horrid scream, Luke thrust 
the gun into its face and fired, almost 
blowing the head from the shoulders. 
Without a sound, the creature hurtled 
forward and threw itself upon him, fair- 
ly embracing him, and bathing him in 
blood. Simultaneously a bolt of light- 
ning struck the cabin with a crackling 
sound like a machine-gun, and tore the 
roof-beams asunder. 

Thoroughly insane, Luke dragged him- 
self from beneath the thing and fired 
the remaining five cartridges into its aw- 
ful body. ‘Then he rushed from the 
house, and, without halting, hurled him- 
self headlong into the inky blackness. 


III 


THE mail-coach mystery of Pinon 
Camp has never been solved, nor can any 
one suggest even a probable guess. 

On the morning after the memorable 
storm which swept that region a search- 
ing- party found the wrecked coach 
abandoned by the roadside; the horses 
had been driven away, and the treasure- 
box and mail-bags rifled. The greatest 
mystery, however, lay in the discovery 
of the driver’s mutilated body in a 
miners’ cabin nearly a mile away. The 
cabin was partly burned, having been 
struck by lightning, and the bodies of its 
two owners, badly mutilated, were found 
at the bottom of the adjacent cafion. 

The first explanation was that a whole- 
sale robbery had been perpetrated by 
road - agents, but this was exploded by 
the finding of the miners’ full ore-sacks 
absolutely undisturbed. The miners bore 
a fair reputation in the community as 
peaceable, law-abiding men. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AS A BASEBALL PITCHER 


ON THE AFTERNOON OF MAY 29, THE PRESIDENT PITCHED THE FIRST BALL OF A MATCH 
PLAYED BY YALE ALUMNI, AT PITTSBURGH, WHERE HE ATTENDED THE MEET-' 
ING OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF YALE CLUES 


This engraving, and that on the preceding page, are Srom photographs by Paul Thompson, New Vork 
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AUTHOR OF “THE HAND IN THE DARK,” ‘THE HUNGER TEST,” ETC. 
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Labatt, an old man who lives a 

. peaceful life on the St. John 

River, mellow of spirit, fond of talk 

and strong tobacco, and everlastingly 

punctuating his narratives with gestures 
of a strangely crippled right hand. 


II 


WHEN I was a young man, the devil 
himself couldn’t scare me. My _ heart 
was big. 
ber, and tough as a hemlock root. It 
was not until the rheumatics got into 
my bones that I began to warp. ‘Things 
were rougher in the province then than 
they are now; but there never was any- 
thing, work or play, too rough for me. 

In the winter of eighteen and fifty 
I was up in the Tobique country, on 
the main stream, chopping for old Alex 
McFarland. Our camp was on Kettle 
Brook; there were twenty men in the 
crew, and four yoke of steers; and pine 
was the timber we were cutting. You 
could spend a week in that country now, 
I reckon, and not set eyes on so much 
as one yoke of steers or one good stick 
of pine. Horses and spruce and hem- 
lock—that is the tune now. But it was 
a new country in my day. 

It was there I came to know Denis 
Goodine—and some others of the same 
name that were more to my mind. This 
Denis Goodine looked harmless, all but 
his shifty eyes. His home was on the 
main river, and not more than four 
miles from our camp. He was an or- 
phan, and had been reared by his uncle 
and aunt, just like a son of their own, 
ever since he was a foot high. He did 
not talk much, he did not play forty- 


Tc story was told me by Francis 


I was seasoned like good tim-. 


fives, and if any trouble was brewing in 
an idle hour he always stayed on the 
outside of it. 

We often had trouble in those days; 
but we fought quick and got over it 
quick. Old Alex never let us fight with 
anything but our fists and our feet—and 
those only on a Sunday, when we had 
no work to do. Denis Goodine would 
take any sort of jaw as mild as a lamb, 
though he was big enough and strong 
enough to say the word back to any 
man in camp. I did not take much no- 
tice of him, for all my friends were lads 
of a very different spirit. 

One Sunday, seeing that if the air 
wasn’t allowed to cool I’d be in for a 
rough-and-tumble with three of the big- 
gest men in the crew, over an argument 
concerning the distance a man can travel 
om snow-shoes between sunup and sun- 
down, I just slipped quietly out and 
went for a walk. I did not do this so 
much to please myself as the boss, who 
was trying to take a nap. 

I walked along a hauling-road until 
it ended; and then I spied a well- 
beaten snow-shoe track leading right on. 
I reckoned this would be Denis Good- 
ine’s trail, for he hoofed it home every 
Saturday night and back again before 
dawn every Monday morning. Having 
nothing to do, and the trail being beaten 
as hard as a floor, I followed right 
along. 

Pretty soon I came out of the woods 
into a wide clearing. A big log house, 
a couple of barns, and a yellow straw- 
stack were clustered together on the far 
side of it, against the woods. Half a 
dozen cows and yearlings stood around 
in the sunshine. I knew it was the 
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Goodine place; and, having nothing bet- 
ter to do, I thought I might as well pay 
the folks a visit. I hoped that maybe 
they would invite me to stop to dinner, 
as it was getting pretty close to noon— 
and the cooking in the lumber-woods 
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as a sapling. And her eyes! 
were wonders, for sure. 

Well, I stood there gaping, wishing 
I’d waited to put on my store clothes 
and slick my hair down a bit. 

“Will you step inside?” said Mary, 


They 


‘‘] THINK SHE IS THE FINEST GIRL I EVER SLANTED AN EYE AT!" 


wasn’t as good in those days as it is 
now. 

Well, it was Mary Goodine herself 
that opened the door for me. I had 
never heard of her before, nor had I 
ever seen any one half so pretty. As I 
had not expected to meet anybody but 
Denis and his uncle and aunt, I felt all 
abroad at that vision—and looked it, 
The girl was slender, but round 


too. 


backing away from the door and blush- 
ing like wild roses. 

I did that, without a word, and found 
myself in the kitchen. The table was 
already set for dinner. There was a 
white cloth, mind you—so I knew the 
Goodines were particular people. There 
was Denis, sitting by the window and 
looking at me mighty sour, and an old 
man with a whisker that reached half- 
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way down his chest, and a fat old wom- 
an forking something out of the pot 
that “hung over the fire. The old man 
got to his feet before Denis did, and 
held out his hand as polite and friendly 
as you please. 

““Glad to see ye, young man,” said 
he. ‘Ye be just in time to have a bite 
along with us.” 

Well, I stopped to dinner, and till 
close upon sundown after that, and en- 
joyed myself fine. Denis didn’t act 
any too hospitable, but the other three 
treated me like an old friend, so I did 
not give a thought to him. Five or six 
times, when I was looking at Mary, I 
felt that Denis had his eyes on me. I 
caught his look once, and it gave me 
quite a jump. I remembered it after- 
ward. 

The old man had a fiddle, and so I 
played a dozen hymn-tunes. I had sense 
enough to guess that folk who used a 
white table-cloth on Sundays would like 
a respectable kind of music. 

I went away at last. They asked me 
to come again, whenever I had the time, 
and Mary opened the door for me. I 
couldn’t help giving her a last look, just 
as I stepped across the threshold—and 
last looks are always the bravest. 


Itl 


WHEN next Sunday came, I slicked 
up in my store clothes and went over 
to see the Goodines again. ‘This time 
Mary’s eyes met mine oftener than they 
had the time before. Otherwise, the day 
passed about the same. The old people 
seemed to take a regular shine to me. 

Next day, when I was letting my ax 
into a big pine for all I was worth, 
making the yellow chips hop into the 
sunshine as big as dinner-plates at every 
clip, over came Denis Goodine and 
stood beside me. I let my ax stay in 
the wood, and waited to hear what he 
had to say. 

“What d’ye think of my 
Mary?” he asked, looking 
down at my feet. 

“Well, Denis,” said I, “as she is 
your own cousin, I'll tell you. I think 
she is the finest girl I ever slanted an 
eye at; and if I live a year longer 
I'll marry her—or bust!” 

“Then I reckon ye’ll bust,” said he, 


cousin 
sideways 
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“for she’s going to marry me. It is all 
arranged.” 

‘““My son,” said I, “it looks to me as 
if you’ll have to throw off your load 
and skid the sticks on again. You've 
got them all wrong.” 

“T warn ye, Francis 
whispered. 

‘““Don’t you whisper at me!” I cried. 
“To the devil with you!” 

At that I twitched my ax out of the 
wood and swung another clip. A big 
flake of pine sailed over my shoulder 
and nicked Denis under the eye. It 
brought a drop of blood. He turned 
away with a curse. 

“That’s what you get 
with me!” I said. 

I went over to the Goodine place 
next Sunday, and Denis wasn’t there. I 
got a chance to tell Mary that her 
cousin had warned me that he was go- 
ing to marry her; and I asked her if it 
was true. She turned as pink as a rose 
and then as white as snow. 

“Yes,” she said, not looking at me. 

That took me by surprise. I was a 
fine lump of a lad in those days, and 
worth two of Denis Goodine. My 
heart dropped down into my Sunday 
boots—and there wasn’t any room for it 
there, either. 

“T thought maybe it would be dif- 
ferent some day,’ I said. ‘“ I—I was 
kind of building on marrying you my- 
self, Mary. I thought he was lying 
when he told me. But I am an honest 
man! So, as you love Denis, you'll 
never see me around here again.” 

“He said he’d—kill you—if I didn’t 
promise to marry him,” she whispered. 

Up jumped my heart, and I laughed 
right out. I was sorry for that laugh, 
for it woke up the old man and the old 
woman, who were both nodding in their 
chairs. They wanted to hear the joke 
—so I had to tell them an old one. As 
I went out of the door, though, I man- 
aged to whisper to Mary to take back 
her promise, if she loved me. I knew 
she did, for the tender shadow of it was 
in her blue eyes. And she knew that I 
loved her as sure as if she had read it 
in the Bible. 

Well, it was next Friday that Denis 
tried to drop a tree on me. It was a 
near thing, for the top switched me bad 


Labatt,” ~ he 


for fooling 
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and drove me about six feet deep into 
the snow; but a miss is as good as a 
mile any day—especially in the lumber- 
woods. I clawed myself out of the 
snow and the branches. He turned blue 
when he saw me. Then I let him know 
just what kind of skunk I knew he was; 
and I told him, up and down, that if I 
caught him at any more of his tricks 
I’d be the finish of him. 

Spring came, the ice started out of 
the rivers, and we began to drive the 
logs down to the big river. The boss 
gave me a job to keep the sticks from 
jamming at Cutthroat Bend, about five 
miles below the Goodine place. It 
suited me fine. It was a hard bit of 
water to keep clear, but it was just a 
handy walk up to see Mary. By this 
time we had got so far as to be plan- 
ning to splice and pull double in June. 
The old people had no objections, and 
Denis was not making any trouble. 

Every other night I would make the 
trip to the Goodine place, sit in the 
kitchen for a couple of hours, maybe, 
and then hoof it back for the bend. 
My job would hold until all the logs 
were out of the upper Tobique. I had 
made the trip three times, and always 
by the same way. There was fair going 
along the shore for about two miles; 
then, where a little backwater slants off 
from the stream, I used to take to an 
old beaver-path and claw up to the top 
of the bank. From there to the Goodine 
place it was easy walking through the 
woods. I always carried my rifle with 
me on these trips. 

There was a half-moon, shining very 
clear, when I reached the backwater on 
the fourth time of making the journey. 
I passed my rifie over to my left hand 
and began scrambling up the old beaver- 
path. It was almighty steep, and I 
went up on all fours. 

I was pretty near the top when my right 
hand struck something hard and cold. 
I had just time to begin to wonder what 
it was when—sznap/ I let a yelp out of 
me, reared up on my knees, and loosed 
my grip on the rifle. It rolled down 
the path and splashed into the deep 
water; but I did not give it a thought. 
My hand was in a steel trap—my head 
was spinning—my heart was fairly flap- 
ping with the crushing agony. 
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wasn’t 
quick and sharp and over with, but 


The pain was terrible. It 


crush, grind, and crush. I screamed. 
I chewed on my tongue until my mouth 
was full of blood. The pain went up 
to my eyes and blinded me. After a 
while I began to grow numb all over, 
but my eyes cleared, and I saw the 
moon again. My brain stopped spin- 
ning around, but I felt sick—sick 
enough to die! 

I remembered Mary, then, and tried 
to crawl up on the trap so that I could 
get my knee on it and spring it open. 
I’d get to the Goodine place, whatever 
happened. I swore it, jabbering like a 
madman. But I was weak, and it took 
me quite a while to get the trap under 
me. I felt around with my left hand 
for the lever of the spring. I could not 
find it. Then I saw where it had been 
filed off. To get clear of that trap, 
it would have to be prized open! 

Then I remembered Denis Goodine 
and some of the looks he had given me. 
At that I went crazy, and pulled and 
jerked on my mangled hand. 

I heard a beastly sort of laugh, up 
on top of the bank, and then the voice 
of Denis Goodine. 

“T’ve been watchin’ ye,” said he. 
“Ye seem to be havin’ a fine time down 
there, all by yerself. What is it ye’ve 
found to play with, Mr. Labatt?” 

That quieted me. I crouched on my 
elbows and knees, weak as a kitten, and 
looked up. I could see the bulk of him 
against the sky, sitting on the top of the 
bank, with something across his lap that 
caught the moonshine. I knew it was 
a rifle. 

Then, for the first time, I thought of 
my own. I had often shot off my left 
shoulder before, and I knew that I 
could drill a hole in that devil above me. 
I cursed my luck at letting the rifle slip 
from my hand. 

“What’s that?” asked Denis. 
ye speakin’ to me?” 

“Yes, you cowardly skunk,” I an- 
swered him. “I was just saying that 
if I hadn’t let my rifle slip when I got 
into this cursed trap, I’d blow a hole 
in you pretty quick!” 

“Yes, I believe ye,” he said. “ But 
as I heard yer gun splash into the water, 
I’m not scared.” 


“ Are 
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I began to feel around with my left 
hand for a piece of sharp rock to wedge 
into the jaws of the trap. I wanted to 
get free, and climb up and die with my 
fingers on that devil’s throat; but I 
couldn’t find a stone bigger than a hen’s 
egg. My knife wasn’t in my belt. If it 
had been, I do believe I would have cut 
off my hand and crawled up to him. 

I found where the trap was fastened 
down. It was chained to a stake that 
nothing less than a yoke of steers could 
have twitched out. 

“Tf you have quit so soon,” said 
Denis, “I'll just try a shot at you. I 
thought there was more sport in you 
than to lay down so easy. I was lookin’ 
to see ye tear the trap open and come 
up and strangle me. But 
now I'll. have to shoot 
ye, Mr. Labatt, seein’ as 
ye’re not fit to marry my 
cousin!” 

“Goal” {i cried. 
“Let me get up at him 
for just five minutes, and 
then I’ll come back and 
spring the trap on my 
hand again!” 

Yes, that is what I 
cried, really hoping that 
the Almighty would hear 
me, and give me a 
chance at the devil on 
the top of the bank. I 
shouted it loud and 
bitter, two or three 
times, for I was going 
crazy again—and | 
reckon He heard. 

Denis laughed, and 
said he didn’t know I 
was a praying man. I 
saw his rifle come up to ER NG 
his shoulder. Then I Sey &&,, 
heard him let a yelp out 
of him, like a cur dog 
that has been kicked un- 
expectedly. Next thing, 
his rifle came hopping 
and clattering down, 
within an inch of my 
ear—and after it 
sprawled Denis himseif, 
right into my _ itching 
left hand. 

I had the strength of 
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two men in that hand just then. I took 
my enemy by the throat and pounded his 
head against the trap. Then I gave him 
a fling, and heard him crash down the 
bank and strike the water with a big 
splash. 

Next moment Mary Goodine was be- 
side me, with her arms around my neck. 
I didn’t know any more until I opened 
my eyes and found myself in bed in 
the Goodines’ spare room. 


IV 


THE old man waved his crippled 
hand in front of me as he finished the 
story that I have set down in these 
pages. I glanced away from the mis- 
shapen thing, and my eyes encountered 
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I MANAGED TO WHISPER TO MARY TO TAKE BACK HER PROMISE, 
IF SHE LOVED ME 
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the wide-open, blue, untroubled orbs of 
old Mrs. Labatt. I had thought her 
asleep in her chair during the old man’s 
talk. 

“Yes, that is the gospel truth,” she 
said. “I was a smart girl in those days, 
though you wouldn’t believe it now. I 
got there in time to hit Denis over the 
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head with a stick of maple that was lay- 
ing handy. But he wasn’t drownded in 
the river after all. He went away to the 
States.” 

““Now you’d best take another nap, 
old girl, or you'll be getting yourself 
excited,” said Francis Labatt, grinning 
at her affectionately. 


A BALLAD OF THE ROAD 


ApowNn the road the people went— 
Hark, oh, hark to the voice by the way! 
The many turns their wisdom spent, 
Under the heat of the day. 


Some were rich and vested well, 
Others ragged, both young and old; 

And before grim dangers many fell, 
When the wild night grew cold. 


Gaunt beasts hungrily lay in wait 
For those who were thinly clad and weak, 
And a pig brute wallowed to feed on his mate - 
On the proud he need not seek! 


And fine, tormenting fingers sought 
All aged flesh, and tried to stop 

The onward march of the soul God bought; 
And many were forced to drop. 


And many, whose heavy tasks were done, 
Who drank too full and deep a draft 

Of the wine success for them had won, 
Were poisoned as they quaffed. 


But a few there were of simple sort, 
Who met all dangers with delight— 

Hunger and pain and false report, 
And selfishness and spite. 


Adown the road the people went, 
And I sought the secret that blessed the day 
For the few—I sought with strong intent; 
Hark to the voice by the way! 


Adown the road the people go, 
Forever, since days and nights began; 
And heat and cold, and weal and wo, 
Are tests of woman and man. 


For those whose inward arms are frail, 
Are torn and driven by beast and wraith; 
On the road to God no soul shall fail, 
Who carries the weapon—faith! 


Marguerite Ogden Bigelow 























HER ROSE BOWER 


EREIN it is a mimic night 
Upon whose fragrant bosom glows, 
Amid the stars of blossoms bright, 
The lovely planet of the rose. 


But when she comes, the night is done; 
A splendor steals within the place; 
Both star and planet know the sun, 
And find their morning in her face. 
Frank Dempster Sherman 


MY LIGHT 


IGHT of the dawning that ushers the 
day ; 
Courage-renewer that girds for the fray! 
Light of endeavor beneath blazing noons, 
When taut grow the strings that ambition’s 
hand tunes— 
Then all lights. are blended, made perfect 
and true, 
And day’s cares shall end in the light that 
brings you! 


Sunlight without you were dreary and 
gray— 

Wanting you at the ending, how weary the 
day! 


Rest after weariness, strength for emprise, 
They are mine with the lovelight that shines 
in your eyes. 
Moonlight and sunlight, oh, starlight and 
dew, 
I love the one light that brings me to you! 
Edna Valentine Trapnell 





HOW TO MAKE THE CAKE OF LOVE 


Body cups of propinquity take, 

By ocean or mountain or lake; 
Four ounces of flattery’s butter, 
Mixed well with a racket or putter; 
A cupful of coquetry’s spice 

And summer’s rare wine will suffice; 
One teaspoonful scant of mama’s 
Disapproval; a pinch of papa’s 
Jealous fears, and for flavoring add 
Some kind of a mutual fad, 

Or a dash of hot temper, yet sweet. 
These ingredients rapidly beat 
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And bake a good fortnight, or more, 
To the sound of the waves on the shore. 


Long strolls in the twilight, with fuel 
Of talk confidential and dual, 

Will always successfully bake 

This rich and delectable cake; 

And when golden in hue, it will bear 
The gleam of a large solitaire. 

The icing is made of romance, 
Beaten up with 2 song and a dance, 
By the magical light of the moon, 
And the aid of a fine sterling spoon; 
Then deck in a rapturous hour ~ 
With a spray of the white orange-flower, 
In the month of the roses so fair, 
To a Wagner or Mendelssohn air! 


Catharine W. Fowler 





AS TO THE MARTIANS 


HAT use to know the folks on Mars? 
Who'd go a calling in the stars? 
Who are they, anyhow, these wights, 
So rudely staring at us nights? 
Is aught known of their pedigree? 
Who’s seen a Martian family-tree? 
Have they a Willie Vanderbrown, 
Or Mrs. J. Van Buster Gown? 
Who is the smart set in their town? 
Have they a Peter V. de Snooks, 
Or Duke and Duchess Sandyhooks? 
What do their people talk about— 
How Turkey kicked the Sultan out? 
Or do they sit and scandalize 
About their neighbors in the skies? 
What do they eat? What do they smoke? 
What is their notion of a joke? 
Have they a single good hotel 
Where one could put up for a spell? 
Have they an ocean for a swim? 
Are maids up there than ours more trim? 
Have they green corn upon the cob, 
Or lobsters stronger on the lob, 
Or better trout than night or day 
Our anglers find along Broadway? 
What have they got 
That we have not? 
Have they a dish as good by half 
As terrapin, or ris de calf? 
And when it comes to poetree 
Have they a poet good as me? 
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What use to know these folks on Mars? 
Who would pay cab-hire to the stars? 
Have we not folks enough to know 
Down here upon this earth below? 
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Egad! for them I’ve no regret— 
I do not know myself as yet; 
And till I do, those Martians fair 
Can all go hang for aught I care! 


Carlyle Smith 





LITTLE 
I 


BROTHER 


TELLA is indeed my star; 
I’m not frightened of her pa, 
Or her mother; 
But my fear it does occur 
When I’m ever near to her 
Little brother! 


II 


He is mischievous and slick, 

Always up to one bold trick 
Or another; 

Who puts tacks upon my chair? 

Who pours glue upon my hair? 
Little brother! 




































Ill 





I feel like a perfect brute, 
But that kid I’d like to shoot, 
Or else smother ; 
And I'll show him by and by, 
When I’m wed, and he is my 
Little brother! 
Harold’ Susman 





THE CHAUFFEUR’S NEWS 


H, listen, brother chauffeurs all, 
Who love to make things hum; 
The present laws are bad enough, 
3ut worse are yet to come! 
They’re framing up an iron rule, 
The hardest yet, I vow, 
To make us stop and blow the horn 
At every corner now. 





We've also got to fire a bomb, 
Send up a rocket, too, 
And if it’s night, must burn a light, 
Alternate red and blue; 
And having thus announced ourselves, 
We must get out—confound it! 
Upon the corner, while we push 
The old machine around it! 
Minna Irving 











LIGHT VERSE 
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Uy, 
9s ae wheelbarrow, basket, pan, 

Worn to disconcert “mere man”; 
Loaded with flowers and feathers and fuss, \ 
And forty gewgaws ridiculous. 


You see them tossing along the street 
On every woman you chance to meet; 
Inverted wash-tubs, some would say, 
Off for a gorgeous holiday! 


Barrel-and-bandbox-like, they hide 

The blushing face of girl and bride, 
Who seek no mirror, for fortunate fate 
Decrees they need not sit “on straight.” 








Before the stage, and in the pew, 
The front.or.tear goes all askew, 
Until both play and churchly prayer 
Seem like the preface to a “ swear.” 











The masculine who sits behind 
These works of art is surely kind 
To mask his feelings, if he can— 
Poor overwhelmed but saintly man! 


Dear woman, there are men who'll do 
Vast, unimagined things for you; 
How can you ever question that 
When you put on this hideous hat? 
Joel Benton 
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E could not kill a living thing, 
He loved the birds upon the wing; 

And yet at eve he saw no ghost 

When eating quail-on-toast ! 


II 


He deemed men brutes who shot the deer, 
And called them many names, I fear; 
And yet I never knew him shun 

His share of venison. 









III 


We're all alike, I trow, in this; 

We have our scruples all, I wis; 

Yet spite of much that sore offends 
We take our dividends! 


Blakeney Gray 






POLLY 
HE sky was full of clouds to-day, My heart was filled with gloomy notes, 
And all the world was drear; And awesome was the strain, 
Dense mists hung darkly o'er the way, As from a thousand raucous throats 
Forbidding light and cheer; All echoing with pain. 
And then twin-suns arose and lit And then such music! Thrilled with dance, 
With splendor all the skies. It made my soul rejoice. fee 
Twin-suns, said 1? Well, maybe it An anthem was it? Well, perchance, 


Was only Polly’s eyes! ‘Twas only Polly’s voice! 











My 


Hi 
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purse was empty; not a sou 


My pockets did disclose; 
Search madly in them, through and through, 


he deficit still grows. 
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And then the wealth of Croesus came— 
Gold, treasure, gems divine— 

Vast riches? Well, ‘twas quite the same 
With Polly’s hand in mine! 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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se THE WAITING LIST fi 


HEN first I met her on the beach, 


My heart went straight to smash— 
She seemed so distant, out of reach, 
To love her would be rash; 
And yet so many were her swains 
’Twere foolish to desist; 
I might, if I would take the pains, 
Get on her waiting list. 


And so it was—ere autumn came 
I'd joined the gladsome throng 
Who danced attendance on the dame, 
And welcomed her with song; 
And ’mongst her corps ot fiancés, 
By Fortune’s favor kissed, 
I came in third among the J’s 
Upon her waiting list. 


Just how it was I never knew— 
The others went their way; 





Of all the line I only true 
The winter through did stay; 

And when the gladsome springtime sun 
With Junetide kept its tryst, 

I found that I was number one 
Upon her waiting list. 


And now? Well, it is still the same. 
Ten years have run their span; 

The lady nobly bears my name; 
I am a happy man! 

And yet, oh, hours of wasted time! 
Oh, words in anger hissed! 

f gown is hooking 
bonnet’s donning 

| gloves is finding 

| nose doth powder 

| hair is prinking 

| bargain’s hunting 

Still on the waiting list! 


While she her 


I’m 


Wilberforce Jenkins 
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XXX (Continued) 


ISTER GIOVANNA’S anxiety 
S awoke again now, and that de- 
licious state of peace in which 
she had passed the night began to seem 
like a past dream. In a little more 
than an hour the dawn would begin 
to steal through the outer blinds—the 
dawn she had watched for and longed 
for a thousand times in five years of 
nursing. It would be unwelcome now ; 
it would mean the day, and the day could 
only mean for her the inevitable question. 
She sat down again to watch him, for 
she had risen nervously in the first mo- 
ment of returning distress; and she felt 
the cold of the early morning stealing 
upon her as she became gradually sure 
that his breathing was softer, and that 
from time to time a very slight quiver- 
ing of the closed lids proclaimed the 
gradual return of consciousness. 
- He would not wake in pain, or at 
least not in any acute suffering; she 
knew that by experience, for in such 
cases the nerves near the injured part 
generally remain paralyzed for a long 
time. But he would wake sleepily at 
first, wondering where he was, glan- 


cing vaguely from one wall to an- 
other, from the foot of the bed 
or the window to her own face, 


without recognizing it or understand- 
ing anything. That first stage might 
last a few minutes, or half an hour; 
he might even fall asleep again 
and not wake till much later. But 
sooner or later recognition would come, 
and with it a shock to him, a sudden 
tension of the mind and nerves, under 
which he might attempt to move sudden- 
ly in his bed, and that might be harmful, 


Sister 
would 
not be her duty to leave him before that 


though she could not tell how. 
Giovanna wondered whether it 


moment. It was true that he would 
recognize the room in which he had so 
often spent long hours with his brother ; 
he would know, as soon as he was con- 
scious, that he was in the convent hospi- 
tal and under the same roof with her; 
then he would ask for her. Perhaps the 
surgeon would think it better that he 
should see her, but she would not be left 
alone with him; possibly she might be 
asked by the mother superior or by Mon- 
signor Saracinesca, if he chanced to 
come that morning, to usé her influence 
with Giovanni in order that he might 
submit to what alone could save him 
from death. It was going to be one of 
the hardest days in all her life—would 
God not stay the dawn one hour? 

It was stealing through the shutters 
now, gray and soft, and the wounded 
man’s sleep was unmistakably lighter. 
Sister Giovanna drew back noiselessly 
from the bedside, carried her chair to 
the corner where the little table stood, 
and sat down to wait again. It might 
be bad for him to wake and see some one 
quite near him, looking into his face. 

At that moment the door opened 
quietly and the mother superior stood on 
the threshold, looking preternaturally 
white, even for her. Sister Giovanna 
rose at once and went to meet her. 
They exchanged a few words in a scarce- 
ly audible whisper. The mother had 
come in person to take the nun’s place 
for a while, judging that it would not 
be well if Giovanni wakened and found 
himself alone with her. 

She went to her cell, where she had 
not been since the explosion on the pre- 
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vious evening. The brick floor was 
strewn with broken glass and was damp 
with the fine rain, driven through the 
lattice by the southwest wind during the 
night. Even the rush-bottomed chair 
was all wet, and the edge of the white 
counterpane on the little bed. It was 
all very desolate. 


XXXI 


GIOVANNI opened his eyes at last, 
looked at the ceiling for a few moments, 
and then closed them again. Plain white 
ceilings are very much alike, and for all 
he could see as he looked up he was at 
home in his own bed, at dawn, and there 
was plenty of time for another nap. He 
felt unaccountably heavy, too, though not 
exactly sleepy, and it would be pleasant 
to feel himself going off into unconscious- 
ness again for a while, knowing that there 
was no hurry. 

But his eyes had not been shut long 
before he became aware that he was in 
a strange place. He could not sleep 
again, because an unfamiliar odor of 
iodoform irritated his nostrils. He 
missed something, too—either some noise 
outside to which he was used, or some 
step near him. In the little house at 
Monteverde he could always hear his 
orderly cleaning the stable early in the 
morning. He grew suddenly uneasy and 
tried to turn in his bed, and instead of 
the noise of broom and bucket and sous- 
ing, he heard the indescribably soft sound 
of felt shoes on tiles as the mother su- 
perior came to his side. 

Then, in a flash, he remembered every- 
thing, up to the time when he had been 
hurt, and after the moment when he had 
at first come to himself in the room where 
he now was. His eyes opened again, and 
he saw and recognized the mother su- 
perior, whom he had often seen and 
spoken with during his brother’s stay in 
the hospital. Suddenly he was quite him- 
self, for his hurt was altogether loc&l 
and he had lost little blood ; he only felt 
half paralyzed on that side. 

“Were there many killed?” he asked 
quietly. 

* We do not know,” the mother an- 
swered. ‘“‘ When it is a little later, I 
will telephone for news. It is barely five 
o’clock yet.” 

“Thank you, mother.” 
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He shut his eyes again and said no 
more. 

The mother superior opened the win- 
dow and let in the fresh morning air, full 
of the glow of the rising sun, for the room 
looked to the eastward, across the broad 
bend of the Tiber and toward the Pala- 
tine. She turned out the electric light 
in the corner, then went to the window 
again and refreshed herself by drawing 
long breaths at regular intervals, as she 
had been taught to do when she was a 
beginner at nursing. Presently the in- 
jured man called her, and she went to 
the bedside again. 

“It would be very kind of you to take 
down a few words which I should like 
to dictate,” he said. ‘ No,” he contin- 
ued quickly, as he saw a grave look in 
the nun’s face, “it is not my will! It 
will be a short report of what happened 
before the explosion. They will want it 
at headquarters, and my head is quite 
clear now. Will you write for me, 
mother?” 

“Of course.” 

There is always a pencil with a memo- 
randum-book in every private room of a 
hospital, for the use of the nurse and the 
doctor. The mother superior took both 
from the table and sat down close to the 
bed, and Giovanni dictated what he had 
to say in a clear and businesslike way 
that surprised her, great as her experience 
had been. When he had finished, he 
asked her to read it over to him, and 
pointed out one small correction to be 
made. 

“T think I can sign it, if you will hold 
it up for me,” he said. 

His fingers traced his name with the 
pencil, though very unsteadily, and he 
begged her to send it to headquarters at 
once. ‘There was always some one on 
duty there, he explained, if it was only 
the subaltern commanding the guard. 
She need not be afraid of leaving him 
alone for a few moments, he added, for 
he was in no pain and did not feel at all 
faint. Besides, she would now send him 
another nurse—he had not thanked her 
for taking care of him herself during the © 
night—he hoped she would forgive his 
omission—he was still— 

And thereupon, while in the very act 
of speaking, he fell asleep again, ex- 
hausted by the effort he had made, and 
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still under the influence of the strong 
drug. The mother understood, glanced 
at him, and slipped away, closing the 
door very softly. She knew that stage of 
awakening from the influence of opium, 
with its alternating “zones” of sleep 
and waking. 

It was half past five now, and a spring 
morning, and all was astir down-stairs ; 
lay sisters were gathering the broken glass 
into baskets, the portress was clearing 
away the wreck of broken panes from the 
outer hall, and the nun who had charge 
of the chapel was preparing the altar for 
matins. No one was surprised to see the 
mother superior in the cloister so early, 
for she was often the first to rise and al- 
most always the last to go to rest. The 
novices said that the Little White Vol- 
cano never slept at all, but was only 
“quiescent ” during a part of the night. 

She found one of the orderlies scrub- 

bing the outer door-step, and despatched 
-him at once with Giovanni’s report, 
which she had put into an envelope and 
directed. He was to bring back an an- 
swer, if there was any. 

When he was gone, as he had not fin- 
ished his job, she took the scrubbing- 
broom in her small hands and finished it 
herself, with more energy perhaps than 
had been expended upon the stones for 
some time. Before she had quite done, 
the portress caught sight of her and was 
filled with horror. 

‘“‘ For the love of Heaven!” she cried, 
trying to take the broom herself. 

The nun would not let it go, however, 
and pushed her aside gently, with a smile. 


“Tf any one should see your rev- 
erence! ’’ protested the portress. 
“My dear woman,” answered the 


mother superior, giving the finishing 
strokes, “ they would see an old woman 
washing a door-step, and no harm would 
be done.” 

But the example remained impressed 
on the good lay sister’s mind forever, and 
to her last days she will never tire of 
telling the novices how the mother su- 
perior washed the door-step of the hos- 
pital herself on the morning after the 
explosion at Monteverde. 

The delivery of the report produced a 
more immediate result than either Gio- 
vanni or the mother had expected. The 
accident had happened near sunset, and 
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the story of Giovanni’s heroic behavior 
had been repeated everywhere before mid- 
night. The men who had found him had, 
of course, reported the fact after the first 
confusion was over, but it was some time 
before the news got up to any superior 
officer, though the king’s aide-de-camp 
had left instructions that any news of 
Giovanni was to be telephoned to the 
Quirinal at once. 

When it had been understood at last 
that he was in the private hospital of the 
White Sisters, badly injured but alive, it 
was too late to think of sending an officer 
to make inquiries in person. On the 
other hand, six o’clock in the morning 
is not too early for most modern sover- 
eigns, general officers, and members of 
the really hard-working professions, 
among which literature is sometimes in- 
cluded. : 

In half an hour Giovanni's little re- 
port had been read, copied, telephoned, 
and telegraphed, and in less than half an 
hour more a magnificent personage in the 
uniform of a colonel of cavalry on the 
general staff, accompanied by a less gor- 
geous but extremely smart subaltern, 
stopped at the door of the convent hos- 
pital in a court carriage. He came to 
ask after Captain Severi on behalf of the 
sovereign, and to ascertain whether he 
could perhaps be seen during the morn- 
ing. He was told that this must depend 
on the surgeon’s decision; he expressed 
his thanks to the portress with extreme 
civility and drove away again. 

Before long other officers came to make 
similar inquiries, in various uniforms, and 
in slightly varying degrees of smartness, 
from the representative of the war-office 
and the commander-in-chief’s aide-de- 
camp to unpretending subalterns in un- 
dress uniform, who were on more or less 
friendly terms with Giovanni and were 
suddenly very proud of it, since he had 
become a hero. 

“Then came the reporters and besieged 
the door for news—an untidy lot of 
men at that hour, unshaven, hastily 
dressed, and very sorry for themselves be- 
cause they had been beaten up by their 
respective papers so early in the morning. 
They were also extremely disappointed 
because the portress had no story to tell, 
and would not hear of letting them in; 
and they variously described her after- 

















ward as Cerberus, Argus, and the Angel 
of the Flaming Sword, which things 
agree not well together. ‘The portress 
had a busy morning, even after Dr. Pieri 
had come and had written out a bulletin 
which she could show to all comers as 
an official statement of the injured man’s 
condition. 

The great surgeon and the mother su- 
perior sat on opposite sides of his bed. 
Now that the sun had risen high, the 
blinds were half drawn together and 
hooked in the old-fashioned Roman way 
to keep out some of the light, while the 
glass was left open. A broad stripe of 
sunshine fell across the counterpane be- 
low Giovanni’s knees, and a sharp twit- 
tering and a rushing of wings broke the 
stillness every few seconds as the circling 
swallows flew past the half-open window. 

‘““So you refuse to undergo the opera- 
tion?” Pieri said after a long pause. “ Is 

- that your last word? Shall I go away 
and leave you to die?” 

“How long will that take?” asked 
Giovanni calmly. 

“Probably from four to ten days, ac- 
cording to circumstances,” replied the 
surgeon. 

“Say a week, more or less. 
hurt much?” 

“Not unless you have lockjaw, which 
is possible. If you do, you will suffer.” 

“ Horribly,” said the mother superior, 
unconsciously covering her eyes with one 
hand for a moment; she had seen men 
die of tetanus. 

“You will give me anesthetics,” Gio- 
vanni answered philosophically. “ Be- 
sides, I would rather bear pain for a day 
or’ two than go through life a cripple 
with an empty sleeve!” 

“Tt is deliberate suicide,” said the 
mother superior sadly. 

“T incline to think so, too,” echoed 
the surgeon, “ though I believe the priests 
do not exactly consider it so.” 

Though he was half paralyzed by his 
injury, Giovanni Severi smiled grimly. 

' ““Tt would be very amusing if I died 
with the priests on my side after all,” he 
said, “‘and against our good mother su- 
perior, too! You don’t know how kind 
she is, doctor; she has sat up all night 
with me herself!” 
Pieri was surprised, and looked quietly 
at the nun, who immediately rose and 
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went to the window, pretending to ar- 
range the blinds better. But there are 
moments when the truth seems to reveal 
itself directly to more than one person 
at the same time. ‘The surgeon, whose 
intuitions were almost feminine in their 
swift directness, guessed at once why the 
mother did not answer. Not only she 
had not sat up with Giovanni herself, 
but she had allowed Sister Giovanna to 
do so; but as the patient had not wakened 
and recognized his nurse, it was not de- 
sirable that he should now know the 
truth. 

As for Giovanni himself, the certainty 
that came over him was more like 
thought-reading, for neither he himself 
hor any one else could have explained 
the steps of reasoning by which he 
reached his conclusion. It was probably 
a mere guess, which happened to be 
right, and was founded on a little anx- 
ious shrinking of the mother superior’s 
hand and shoulders when she crossed the 
room and went to the window, as if she 
had something to hide. 

Giovanni saw it, and then his eyes met 
Pieri’s for a moment, and each was sure 
that the other knew. 

“IT need not ask you,” Giovanni said, 
‘““whether you are absolutely sure that 
I must die if you do not take off my arm 
at the shoulder?” 

‘““Humanly speaking,” replied the 
other gravely, “I am .quite sure that 
gangrene will set in before to-morrow 
morning, and that is certain death in 
your case.” 

‘Why do you say, in my case?” 

“* Because,’ Pieri answered with a lit- 
tle impatience, “if it began in your foot, 
for instance, or in your hand, it would 
take some little time to reach the vital 
parts, and the arm or leg could still be 
amputated; but in your case it will set 
in so near the heart that no operation 
will be of any use after it begins. Do 
you understand? ” 

“Perfectly. I shall take less time to 
die, for the same reason.” 

Severi was very quiet about it; but the 
mother superior turned on him suddenly 
from the window, her small face very 
white. 

“It is suicide,” she said—“ deliberate, 
intentional suicide, and no right-thinking 
man, priest or layman, would call it by 
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any other name, let Dr. Pieri say what 
he will! You are in full possession of 
your senses, and even of your health and 
strength, at this moment, and you are 
assured that you run no risk if you sub- 
mit to the doctors, but that if you will 
not you must die! You are choosing 
death where you can choose life, and that 
is suicide, if anything is! Dr. Pieri 
knows well enough what a good priest 
would say, and so do I, who have been 
a nurse for a quarter of a century! If 
the injury were internal, and if there 
were a real risk to your life in operating, 
you would have the right, the moral right, 
to choose between the danger of dying 
under ether and the comparative certainty 
of dying of the injury. But this is a 
specific case. You are young, strong, ab- 
solutely healthy, and the chance of your 
dying from the anesthetic is not one in 
thousands, whereas, if nothing is done, 
death is certain. I ask you, before God 
and man and on your honor, whether you 
do not know that you are committing sui- 
cide—nothing less than cowardly, das- 
tardly self-murder?” 

“Tf I am, it is my affair,” answered 
Giovanni coldly; “but you need not 
leave out the rest. You believe that if 
I choose to die I shall go straight to 
everlasting punishment. I believe that 
if there is a God—and I do not deny 
that there may be—TI shall not be damned 
because I would rather not live at all 
than go on living as half a man. And 
now, if you will let me have a cup of 
coffee and a roll, I shall be very grate- 
ful, for I have had nothing to eat since 
yesterday at one o’clock.” 

He probably knew well enough what 
such a request meant just then—the put- 
ting off of a possible operation’ for hours, 
owing to the impossibility of giving ether 
to aman who has lately eaten anything. 

The mother superior and the surgeon 
looked at each other rather blankly. 

“Shall I die any sooner if I am 
starved ?”’ asked Giovanni almost roughly. 

Pieri began to explain the danger, but 
Severi at once grew more impatient. 

‘“‘T know all that,” he said, “and I 
have told you my decision. I refuse to 
undergo an operation. If you choose to 
make me suffer from starvation I suppose 
it is in your power, though I am not sure. 
I fancy I can still stand and walk, and 
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even my one hand may be of some use. 
If you do not give me something to eat, 
I shall get out of bed and fight my way 
to the larder.” 

He smiled as he uttered the threat, as 
if he were not jesting about his own 
death. Pieri did not like it, and turned 
to the door. 

“Since you talk of fighting,” he said, 
“T would give you ether by force if I 
could, and let the law do what it would 
after I had saved your life. If you chose 
to blow your brains out afterward, that 
would not concern me.” 

Thereupon he disappeared, shutting the 
door more sharply than doctors usually 
do when they leave a sick-room. The 
mother superior went to the bedside and 
leaned over Giovanni, looking into his 
eyes with an expression of profoundest 
entreaty. 

“T implore you to change your mind,” 
she said in a low voice, “ for the sake of 
the mother who bore you—” 

“She is dead,” Giovanni answered. 

“For the sake-of those that live and 
love you, those—” 

“There is only one, mother, and you 
know it; but for that only one’s love I 
would live, not merely with one arm, but 
if every bone in my body were broken 
and twisted out of shape beyond remedy. 
Mother, go and tell her so, and bring me 
her answer—will you?” 

The nun straightened herself, and her 
face showed what she suffered ; but Gio- 
vanni did not understand. 

“You are afraid,” he said, with rising 
contempt in his tone. ‘“‘ You are afraid 
to take my message. It would move her. 
It might tempt her from the right way. 
It might put it into her head to beg for 
a dispensation after all, and the sin would 
be on your soul. I understand—I did 
not really mean that you should ask her. 
You let her watch here last night when 
you knew I could not waken, but you 
were careful that she should be gone 
before I opened my eyes. You see, I 
have guessed the truth. I only wonder 
why you let her stay at all.” 

He moved his head impatiently on the 
pillow. The mother superior had drawn 


herself up rather proudly, folding her 
hands under her scapular and’ looking 
down at him coldly, her face like a mar- 
ble mask again. 




















“You are quite mistaken,” she said. 
‘“‘T will deliver your message, and Sister 
Giovanna shall give you her answer.” 

She went toward the door, gliding 
across the floor noiselessly in her felt 
shoes; but just before she went out she 
turned to Giovanni again, and suddenly 
her eyes were blazing like live coals. 

“And if you have the heart to kill 
yourself when you have talked with her,” 
she said, “ you are a coward, who never 
deserved to live and be called a man.” 

She was gone before Giovanni could 
have answered, and the man who had 
risked life and limb to save others twelve 
hours earlier smiled faintly at the good 
mother’s womanly wrath and feminine 
invective. 

He lay still on his back, staring at the 
ceiling, and he began to wonder what day 
of the week it would be when he would 
not be able to see it any more, and 
whether the end would come at night, or 
when the sunlight was streaming in, or on 
a rainy afternoon. He did not believe 
that Angela would be with him in a few 
minutes, and if she did—she would say— 

The strength of the morphin was not 
yet quite spent, and he fell asleep.in the 
middle of his train of thought, as had 
happened while he was speaking to the 
mother in the early morning. 

XXXII 

WHEN he awoke the broad stripe of 
sunshine no longer fell across the counter- 
pane, but lay on the gleaming tiles be- 
yond the foot of the bed; and it fell, too, 
on Sister Giovanna’s white frock and veil, 
for she was standing there motionless, 
waiting for him to waken. His head felt 
queer for a moment, and he wondered 
whether she would be standing on the 
same spot, with the same look, when he 
was dying, a few days hence. There were 
deep purplish-brown rings under her 
eyes, which seemed to have sunk deeper 
in their sockets; there was no color in her 
lips, or scarcely more than a shade; her 
young cheeks had grown suddenly hol- 
low. For the mother—her mother—had 
told her everything, and it was almost 
more than she could bear. 

He looked at her two or three times, 
fixing his eyes on the ceiling in the in- 
tervals, to make sure that it was she, and 
that he was awake; for there was some- 
15 
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thing in his head that disturbed him now, 
a sort of beating on one side of the brain. 
It was the beginning of fever, but he did 
not know it; it was the forewarner of the 
death he was choosing. The experienced 
nurse saw it in-his face. 

“Giovanni, do you know me?” 
asked softly, coming a step nearer. 

Instantly, he had all his faculties 
again. 

“Yes ; come to me,” he answered. 

She came nearer and stood beside him. 

“Sit down,” he said. ‘ This is the 
right side—the side of my good arm. Sit 
down and let me take your hand, dear.” 

She wondered at his quiet tone and gen- 
tle manner. ‘They almost frightened her, 
for she remembered taking care of im- 
patient, short-tempered people who had 
suddenly softened like this just at the 
end. But there was no reason in the 
world why he should die now, and she 
dismissed the thought as she took the 
hand he put out and held it. 

It was icy cold, as strong men’s hands 
generally are when a fever is just be- 
ginning. She tried to warm it between 
hers, covering it up between her palms 
as much as she could; but she herself 
Was not warm either, for she had been in 
her cell, where there was no sun in the 
morning, and the air was chilly and 
damp, because it had rained in all night. 

Giovanni spoke again before she could 
find words. 

“My life is in your hands, with my 
hand, Angela,” he said. ‘ Do what you 
will with it.” ; 

He felt that she shook from head to 
foot, like a young tree that is rudely 
struck. He went on, as if he had pre- 
pared his words, though he had not even 
thought of them. 

“With your love and your companion- 
ship, I shall not miss a limb, I shall not 
regret my profession, I shall be perfectly 
happy. Alone, I will not be forced 
artificially to live out my life a wretched 
cripple.” ; 

It was brutal, and perhaps he knew it; 
but he was desperate, and fate had given 
him a weapon to move any woman. In 
plain truth, it was as cruel as if he had 
put a pistol to his head and threatened 
to pull the trigger if she would not mafry 
him. He had not done that yet, even 
when she had been in his room at Monte- 


she 
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verde and the loaded revolver had been 
between them. 

Sister Giovanna kept his hand bravely 
in hers, and sat still, though it was hard. 
The question which must be answered, 
and which she alone could answer, had 
been asked with frightful directness, and 
though she had known only too well that 
it was coming, its tremendous import 
paralyzed her, and she could not speak. 

It was plainly this: Should she kill 
him, of her own free will, for the sake 
of the solemn vow she had taken? Or 
should she save his life by breaking, even 
under permission, what she looked on as 
an absolutely inviolable promise ? 

What made her position most terrible 
was the absolute certainty of the fatal 
result, and its close imminence. In his 
condition, to put off the operation for 
another day, in order to consider her 
answer, would be to condemn him to 
death according to all probability of hu- 
man science, since a few hours longer 
than that would put probability out of 
the question and make it a positive cer- 
tainty. She could not speak; her tongue 
would not move when she tried to form 
words, and her breath made no sound in 
her throat. 

For some time Giovanni said nothing 
more, and lay quite still. When he spoke 
again his voice was gentle. 

“Dear, since it must be, I should like 
it to come like this, if you will—with my 
hand between yours.” 

It was too much, and she cried aloud 
and bowed herself. But the mortal pain 
freed her tongue, and a moment later she 
broke out in a fervent appeal. 

“ive, Giovanni, live—for Christ’s 
good sake who died for you—for my sake, 
too—for your own. Live the life that is 
still before you, and you can make it 
great. If you love me, make it a noble 
life for that, if for nothing else. Do 
you know, all Rome is ringing with the 
story of what you did last night—the 
king, the court, the ministers are sending 
for news of you every half-hour—the 
world is calling you a hero. Will you let 
them think that you are afraid of an 
operation, or will you let my enemy tell 
the world that you have let yourself die 
for my sake?”’ 

Severi smiled faintly and shook his 
head without lifting it from the pillow. 
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“No man will call me coward,” he 
answered; ‘and no one would believe 
Princess Chiaromonte—not if she took 
oath on her death-bed.” 

“Will nothing move you?” cried the 
unhappy woman in utter despair. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing that I can say? Not the thought of 
what life will mean to me when you are 
gone? Not my solemn assurance that I 
can do nothing—nothing—” 

“You can!” Giovanni cried, with sud- 
den and angry energy. ‘“ You are willing 
to let me die rather than risk the salva- 
tion of your own soul. ‘That is the naked 
truth of all this.” 

Her hands left his as if they had lost 
their strength, and she rose at the same 
instant and tottered backward against the 
near wall, speechless and transfixed with 
horror at the mere thought that what he 
said might be true. 

But Giovanni’s eyes did not follow 
her. ‘The door had opened quietly, and 
Monsignor Saracinesca was there. 

The prelate had heard the last words. 
His face expressed neither displeasure 
nor reproach ; it was only very thoughtful. 

Giovanni was in no humor to receive 
a visit from a priest just then, even 
though the latter was an old acquaintance 
and had once been a friend; and the last 
time they had been together they had 
parted on anything but good terms. 

Giovanni spoke first. 

“Have you come, like the others, to 
accuse me of committing suicide? ”’ 

The answer was unexpected and un- 
compromising : 

“re.” 

Sister Giovanna, still half-stunned and 
steadying herself against the wall, turned 
wondering eyes to the speaker. The 
angry look in Severi’s face changed to 
one of inquiry. He strongly suspected 
that the churchman had come to “ con- 
vert’ him, as the phrase goes, and he 
was curious to see what line of argument 
a man of such intelligence and integrity 
would take. 

‘““No,” repeated Monsignor Saraci- 
nesca; “I have come for quite another 
purpose, which I hope to accomplish if 
you will listen to reason.” 

The nun stood erect now, though still 
leaning back against the wall, and she 
had hidden her hands under her scapular. 
“T do not think I am unreasonable,” 

















Giovanni answered quietly. ‘‘ My posi- 
tion is this—” 

“Do not tire yourself by going over it 
all,” the prelate answered. “I under- 
stand your position perfectly, for I have 
been with the mother superior nearly half 
an hour. I am going to take something 
upon myself, as a man, which some of 
my profession may condemn. I am going 
to do it because I believe it is the right 
course, and I trust that God will forgive 
me if it is not.” 

There was a tremor in the good man’s 
voice, and he ceased speaking, as if to 
repeat inwardly the solemn words he had 
just spoken. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Giovanni Severi. 

On the question, the nun came forward 
and rested one hand on the chair in which 
she had sat, leaning toward the prelate 
at the same time, with parted lips and 
eyes full of a strange anticipation. 

“You know, I dare say, ‘hat I am 
secretary to the cardinal vicar, and that 
such cases as yours are to a great extent 
within my province?” 

Giovanni did not know this, but 
nodded. The nun, who knew it, bent her 
head, wondering more and more what 
was coming, and not daring to guess. 
Neither spoke. 

“T am going to lay the whole matter 
before the cardinal vicar at once,” Mon- 
signor Saracinesca continued calmly. “I 
can be with him in twenty minutes, and 
I am going to tell him the plain truth. 
I do not think that any nun was ever 
more true to her vows than Sister Gio- 
vanna has been since your return. But 
there is a limit beyond which fidelity to 
an obligation may bring ruin and even 
death on some one whom the promise did 
not at first concern. When the limit is 
reached, it is the plain duty of those who 
have received that promise to relieve the 
maker of it from its observance, even 
though they have not been asked to do 
so. That is what I am going to say to 
the cardinal vicar within half an hour. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

Sister Giovanna sank sideways upon 
the chair, with her arm resting on the 
back of it, and she hid her face in her 
sleeve. 

“Will the cardinal listen to you?” 


THE 
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asked Giovanni, his voice unsteady with 
emotion. 

‘What I recommend is usually done,” 
answered the prelate, without a shade of 
arrogance, but with the quiet certainty of 
a man in power. ‘ What I ask of you 
is, to submit at once to the operation that 
alone can save you, on the strength of 
my assurance that I am going to do my 
utmost to obtain what you desire.” 

“It is hard to believe!’ Giovanni ex- 
claimed, almost to himself. 

The nun moved her head silently from 
side to side without lifting her face from 
her arm. 

“You can believe me,’ Monsignor 
Saracinesca answered. “I give you my 
solemn promise before God, and my word 
of honor before men, that I will do the 
utmost in my power to succeed. Do you 
believe me?” 

Giovanni held out his sound hand. 
The churchman came nearer and took it. 

“Will you risk the operation on that?” 
he asked. 

The light of a profound gratitude 
illuminated the young soldier’s tired face, 
and his fingers pressed Monsignor Sara- 
cinesca’s spasmodically; but his voice 
was quiet when he spoke: 

“Sister Giovanna—” 

Yes?” 

The nun looked up suddenly and drew 
a sharp breath, for her joy was almost 
agonizing. 

“Will you kindly go and tell Dr. Pieri 





-that I am ready?” 


The nun rose with a spring, and was 
at the door in an instant. In her heart 
rang such a chorus of glory and rejoicing 
as not even the angels have heard since 
the morning stars sang together. 

Of her, I think the most rigid cannot 
say that she had not endured to the end. 
for her vow’s sake. Whether the church- 
man was too human in his sympathies or 
not may be an open question; if he was, 
he had the courage to make himself alone 
responsible, for, as he had foretold, what 
he recommended was done. 

If he was wrong, he has at least the 
consolation of having brought unspeak- 
able happiness to three human beings. For 
the mother, whose heart had so nearly 
broken for her child, had her share of 
joy too, and it was no small one. 


END 











T flows through desultory fields, 
Neglected corn and backward rye, 
Where farmers lean on plow or spade 


To watch the 





And he left blindfold by the bank 
While his companions flee and hide, 

Forgets to seek them, gazing where 
The silver minnows rest and glide. 


V 


I saw a stranger turn again, 

As if he thought to see the boat 
That bore the lily maid Elaine, 

Far down the Sliding River float! 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 


SLIDING RIVER 





river sliding by. 


And faces languid as the tide 
Lean out from door and window: sill, 
As if they saw old friends of youth 
Beside its shallows pacing still. 


Ill 


The children, round its cowslip pools 
Long idling at their noontide play, 
The school-bell hear but faint and far 
Across the marshes borne away : 
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THEATRICAL PLANS FOR 1909-10 


LTHOUGH the front doors of most 
A theaters are closed tightly, during 
June and July, and for most of 
August, the latter month sees their stages 
more continuously occupied than in any 
other period of the year. For the note of 
preparation for the new season has sound- 
ed, and rehearsals are the order of the day 
as well as the night, not only in every met- 
ropolitan playhouse, but in any hall with 
a good open floor-space that the managers 
can requisition for the purpose. For-not 
New York’s productions alone are pre- 
pared during the dog-days along Broad- 
way, but plays for about half of the 
United States as well. 

What are theatergoers to have served 
up to them in the year 1909-1910? Will 
the native playwright continue to be cock 
of the walk, as he was during last season, 
or will he be sent to the right-about until 
he learns by the things he has suffered to 
do better work ? 


CHARLES FROHMAN AND HIS STARS 


If Charles Frohman bases future op- 
erations on past results, he will persist 
in his policy of giving the American au- 
thor a wide berth. Almost invariably, 
when he seeks to exploit the native 
product, Mr. Frohman = gets _ bitten. 
There was “ The Judge and the Jury,” 
that Western thing of horror which ran 
its brief course at Wallack’s some five 
years since; there were Augustus Thom- 
as’s two Western plays, ‘‘ Colorado” and 
“The Ranger,” both produced at this 
same theater, and both quickly trans- 
ferred to the storage-house. ‘There was 
Austin Strong’s “The ‘Toymaker of 
Nuremberg,” pretty but ineffective, of 
the season before last; and last year the 
only two American-made productions 
C. F. put forth were the only losers—bar 
one from the French—in his lengthy list. 
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Turning, then, to Charles Frohman’s 
preparations for the coming’ theatrical 
year, we should not be astonished that the 
only hope he holds out to the native 
writer is the offer to stage his plays in a 
sort of trial repertory season which is to 
be inaugurated at the Empire Theater 
next February, when Maude Adams will 
be busy showing ‘ What Every Woman 
Knows” in the chief cities of the coun- 
try. ‘To be sure, Mr. Frohman’s official 
announcements make a brave showing of 
American names, but there is the saving 
clause attached to them that “ these pre- 
dictions are subject to change.” For in- 
stance, Francis Wilson may appear in his 
own comedy, “ The Bachelor’s Baby,” 
which was recently tried in Baltimore, 
and in which—for the first time in stage- 
land, it seems to me—a little boy ap- 
peared asa girl. Willie Collier is said to 
be collaborating with George Hobart in 
a comedy for himself, and there is a bare 
chance that Otis Skinner’s new play may 
be from the typewriter of Booth Tar- 
Kington. 

For the rest, John Drew’s next vehicle 
will come from Somerset Maugham, the 
Englishman who gave him “ Jack 
Straw.” This new piece may be the 
comedy called “Smith,” which Mr. 
Maugham recently went to Italy to write. 
Ethel Barrymore is to be outfitted by an- 
other Britisher, no less a personage than 
Arthur W. Pinero, who has written noth- 
ing for two years. 

France will look after Kyrle Bellew in 
the shape of ‘“ Arséne Lupin,” in which 
Mr. Bellew, famous for his Raffles, is to 
be another detective. Hattie Williams’s 
new offering — straight drama without 
music this time—is also by a Frenchman,. 
and is called ‘ The Marriage of a Star,” 
giving Miss Williams the part of an 
actress. Another play from the French 
on Mr. Frohman’s list is a new comedy 
by the authors of Billie Burke’s “ Love 
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Watches.” It is called “ Buridan’s Don- 
key,” and hinges on an eccentric will. 

Paris is responsible for yet another 
Frohman novelty, “ Scandal,” by Henry 
Bataille, described by C. F.’s literary de- 
partment as “ drama wrought with Bern- 
stein craftsmanship, but at the same 
time throbbing with poetic pulse.” 
This may be fine phrasing, but it is 
scarcely likely to send Americans in 
droves to see the play, for poetry on 
the stage is about the one thing which 
our theatergoers seem unanimous in 
disliking. Speaking of Bernstein, he 
will be represented by his great Jew- 
ish play, “ Israel,” which Mr. kroh- 
man will produce without a star. A 
play from England which is also t> 
be presented with an all-round good 
cast, is ‘“ The Flag Lieutenant.” 
Cyril Maude’s great navy success, 
with Bruce McRea—so long Ethel 
Barrymore’s leading man—as_ the 
Lieutenant, and Isabel Irving for the 
opposite réle. 

Still another English offering will 
be “ Strife,” by John Galsworthy, the 
man who wrote “ The Silver Box” 
for Miss Barrymore some two seasons 
since. ‘ Strife” is a realistic presen- 
tation of that old, old problem of the 
clash between labor and capital. It 
ran for brief periods at three differ- 
ent London theaters last spring, and 
aroused much comment. 

Mr. Frohman is nothing if not Anglo- 
maniac, although of late he has mani- 
fested strong leanings toward France, 
and the foregoing by no means completes 
his list of promised importations from his 
beloved London. On his roster are also 
plays by Henry Arthur Jones, who has 
ventured nothing on this side of the At- 
lantic since his luckless “ Evangelist” 
two years ago; “The Builder of 
Bridges,” by Alfred Sutro, which lasted 
George Alexander only a short time at 
the St. James’s last winter; and ‘ The 
Great Mrs. Alloway,” by Douglas Mur- 
ray. 

In the musical line, C. F. would seem 
to have captured everything within the 
sound of Bow Bells, possibly with the 
recollection that he allowed “ Havana” 
to escape him and reap a harvest for the 
Shuberts. The word “ harvest’ reminds 





me that I forgot to mention one Ameri- 
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can playwright, perhaps the most prom- 
inent of them all, whose work M1. 
Frohman has corralled for next season— 
in the shape of ‘The Harvest Moon,” 


which Augustus Thomas built up from 
at a 


a one-act drama done Lambs’ 





CHARLES FROHMAN IMPORTS A NEW BATCH OF 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PLAYS— 


Gambol, as was the case with his greatest 
success, ‘The Witching Hour.” 


FOR 1909-10 


Although Klaw & Erlanger are the 
head and front of the Syndicate, they put 
forth last season but two new shows over 
their own name. From their published 
announcements at this writing they 
promised at least to double this output 
during the coming year. Possibly the 
offering that will, at the outset at any 
rate, attract the most attention will be 
the political play by Henry Beach Need- 
ham, ‘Senator West,” said to be the 
piece in which ex-President Roosevelt 
became so much interested when he read 
the manuscript last winter as to give rise 
to the rumor that he was himself turning 
dramatist. aan: 

A “homy” play from the famous 
“ Rebecca ” stories of Kate Douglas Wig- 


WHAT “K. & E.”? PROMISE 




















gin will be another K. & E. candidate for 
favor, and Max, the surviving partner of 
the celebrated Rogers Brothers, will also 
go out under their banner in ‘‘ The Young 
Turk,” a musical piece based, of course, 
on the late unpleasantness in the domin- 


—WHICH HE TOSSES TO HIS BRILLIANT GALAXY 
THEATRICAL CAMPAIGN IN 


ions of the Sultan. After two years of 
continuous success in ‘‘ The Round Up,” 
Maclyn Arbuckle is to be featured in 
“The Circus Man,” a dramatization by 
Eugene. W. Presbrey of the novel 
“Squire Finn.” Apropos of ‘“ The 
Round Up,” Edmund Day, its author, 
is responsible for Lillian Russell’s new 
vehicle, “‘ The Widow’s Might.” 


FRED THOMPSON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


While we are discussing the attractions 
planned for in the New Amsterdam 
Theater building, we might as well take 
up those of two other firms whose offices 
are located there—namely, Fred Thomp- 
son and Cohan & Harris. Mindful that 


Mr. Thompson misled us last season with 
his announcement of a new play on the 
theme of Cindcrella for his wife, Mabel 
Taliaferro, I look somewhat askance on 


produc- 


his lengthy list of contemplated 
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tions. For Miss ‘Taliaferro he now 
promises an elaborately mounted play to 
be written by the authors of “ The Man 
from Home,” Booth ‘Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Besides this, he says 
he will have a new farce-comedy by an- 





OF STARS FOR 


USE IN THE COMING 
AMERICA 


other duo of playwrights—Frank Ward 
O’ Malley, of the New York Sun repor- 
torial staff, and Edward W. Townsend, 
author of ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden,” who has 
not been represented on the boards since 
that work took the town by storm over 
ten years ago at the Garden Theater. 

In two of his announcements, both of 
them “blind,” Mr. Thompson evidently 
intends to whet the curiosity of the public 
into a guessing contest. After promising 
another new play by Porter Emerson 
Browne, author of ‘‘ A Fool There Was,” 
he adds that “within a month from its 
production two other plays, one by an 
equally young and even more celebrated 
author, and the other by the most fa- 
mous American actor-playwright, will be 
produced.” I admit my imagination runs 
riot among the countless host of writers 
who are as young as Mr. Browne and 
quite as celebrated, but I think I am safe 




















‘*THE YANKEE GIRL,” 
THE PATRIOTISM OF AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


BLANCHE RING, IN 


in hazarding that “the most famous 
American actor-playwright ” is William 
Gillette, and that the play in question is 
our old friend “ Ticey,” tried at a mati- 
née in town last winter, and previously 
performed for a week in Washington. It 
was known in the first instance as “ The 
Little Affair at Boyd’s,” and it has cer- 
tainly lived a checkered career, having 
been abandoned by Mr. Gillette himself 
during the preliminary rehearsals, when 
jt was on Charles Frohman’s list of forth- 
coming offerings. “ The Assassin,” on a 
very up-to-date American subject, by 
Eugene Walter, is another ‘Thompson 
acquisition. 


NEW COHAN ACTIVITIES 


As for Cohan & Harris, their first out- 
put for the new season will probably be 
a play that was formerly in the possession 
of Fred Thompson in manuscript form. 
This is “ The Fortune Hunter,” the first 
lone effort of Winchell Smith, whose col- 
laborated product Mr. Thompson has put 
forward in “ Brewster’s Millions” and 
“Via Wireless.” The setting of ‘ The 
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WILL NO DOUBT MAKE A STRONG APPEAL TO 


’ 


Fortune Hunter”’ is a small town of the 
sort made familiar to us by Mr. Cohan 
himself in his own “ Fifty Miles from 
Boston.” At the try-out of the comedy in 
Washington, last spring, its success is 
said to have been so pronounced that 
the managers decided to save it for an 
autumn season in New York rather than 
risk having the run broken by the advent 
of hot weather. 

The latter is not supposed to interfere 
with George Cohan’s own activities in 
writing “The Chorus Man” for Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, ‘“ The Harrigan Girl” 
for Edna Wallace Hopper, and ‘ The 
Christmas Doll” for his sister Josephine, 
to say nothing of a new play for himself. 
This sounds at first blush like a tremen- 
dous lot of work for one man to do in a 
summer, but we must remember that this 
time Mr. Cohan does not expect to be 
acting himself while doing it, a condi- 
tion that has usually obtained with him 
hitherto. ‘The music part does not cause 
him much trouble. He thinks out the 
tunes, and then calls up his ‘faithful mu- 
sical conductor, Mr. Gebest, and either 
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sings or hums the melodies to him for 
transcribing. 


BRADY’S EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 


Leaving the New Amsterdam, turning 
the corner, and walking two blocks up 
Broadway, we find. ourselves at the head- 
quarters of that prolific producer, Will- 
iam A. Brady, whose offices are in the 
New York Theater, but who, in order to 
escape his persistent callers, is frequent- 
ly driven into hiding in the corridors of 
the Hotel Astor, across the street. ‘This 
manager, indeed, seems to have a fond- 
ness for putting through deals amid sur- 
roundings that do not partake of a 
business character. During the spring he 
summoned a congress of playwrights to 
meet him at French Lick Springs, In- 
diana, and there signed contracts which 
will give him, for the coming year, 
“Taking Chances,” written by Avery 
Hopwood for Douglas Fairbanks ; “ The 
Law of Love,” by George Broadhurst for 
Cyril Scott; “My Boy,” by Rupert 
Hughes for Tim Murphy; and a new 
play for Grace George by Thompson 
Buchanan, author of “A  Woman’s 
Way.” 

Over and algre all these, he has ar- 
ranged to star Frank Worthing in “ The 
Doctor,’ written by C. N. 
Cincinnati man, who may 
also provide the new  ve- 
hicle for Louis Mann. ‘The 
opening gun in the Brady 
season is to be fired with 
what he seems to consider 
his most important cartridge 
—‘“ The Dollar Mark,” a 
play by George Broadhurst, 
which has been running for 


Barrett, a 


more than six weeks at a 
stock theater in Los An- 
geles. 

Also in the New York 
‘Theater building we find 
Anna Held’s husband and 


manager, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Jr., who is usually so busy 
arranging his annual “ Fol- 
lies of the Year” for its 
summer season on the roof 
that he has no time to dis- 
cuss his other plans until 
early in the autumn. ‘Then 
we shall find him with his 
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wife in Paris, hunting up a stock of chic 
costumes for her next winter’s appear- 
ance, and trying to find for her new 
vehicle a name that shall again contain 
just thirteen letters. 


NEWS FROM WAGENHALS & KEMPER 


Wagenhals & Kemper, just across 
Broadway, at the Astor Theater, rested 
on their “ Paid in Full” laurels during 
the past season, but for the coming one 
they announce so many productions that 
I am inclined to accept the list with 
more than the usual grain of salt that 
should always be taken in connection 
with managerial forecasts. ‘ The Whirl- 
pool,” by Maximilian Foster, however, 
has already been submitted to the glare 
of the footlights in Washington and Bal- 
timore, and, having stood the test, is to 
be presented at the Astor whenever “ The 
Man from Home” will consent to quit. 
An unnamed drama, by one James L. 
Buford, ranging in its scenes from New 
York to the Far Northwest, is also on 
this firm’s stocks. : 

About New Year’s they promise to 
bring out the first play from Eugene 
Walter that has fallen to them since they 
introduced him to fame with “ Paid in 


Full.” Meantime, he has landed winners 
for two other managements—“ ‘The 
Wolf’? for the Shuberts, 
and “The Easiest Way” 
for Belasco.. Henry Guy 


Durand, whoever he may 
be, is to be represented by a 
play touching on the South, 
and the firm is to present 
two other dramas, with men 
in the foreground in each 
case. Which reminds me 
that of late years the women 
of the stage seem to have 
been receding ‘more and 
more into the background, 
whereas a few seasons ago 
they occupied t!> full cen- 
ter of the lime-light. 


HENRY B. HARRIS’S LIST 


Cutting across from the 
Astor, we* reach the Hud- 
son Theater and the cheery 
offices of Henry B. Harris, 
whose first managerial ven- 
ture I recall as presenting 




















WILLIAM A. BRADY IS DRIVEN TO HIDING IN THE HOTEL ASTOR, 


Amelia Bingham when she gave New 
York its first really all-star cast in Clyde 
Fitch’s ‘“‘ The Climbers.” For the com- 
ing year Mr. Harris promises a new play 
by Channing Pollock, who has had noth- 
ing produced since “The Secret Or- 
chard.” His latest is called “Such a 
Little Queen,” and Elsie Ferguson will 
be selected to wear the crown. All who 
love to laugh will rejoice to hear that 
James Forbes will add ‘ The Commu- 
ters” to his “‘ Chorus Lady ” and “ Trav- 
eling Salesman.” 

A weird affair is “The Ghost 
Breaker,” all about a mysterious murder 
in a New York hotel and a haunted castle 
on the other side. This play was written 
by Charles \¥. Stoddard in collaboration 
with Paul Dickey, the young actor who 
did the sensational backward jump in 
“Pierre of the Plains.” For Robert 
Edeson Mr. Harris will make his first 
foreign importation, having picked “ The 
Noble Spaniard,” an adaptation by W. 
Somerset Maugham, the newest star in 
London playwrights. "The scene is laid 
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IN ORDER TO ESCAPE 
FROM TOO PERSISTENT CALLERS AT HIS OFFICE ACROSS BROADWAY 


in the Victorian or crinoline period, and 
Charles Hawtrey, assisted by Fanny 
Brough, has been. playing in it on the 
other side. ‘‘On the Eve” is an adap- 
tation from the German, also on the Har- 
ris roster. 


FROM DAVID BELASCO’S HEADQUARTERS 


It is but a step in the same block from 
the Hudson to the Stuyvesant, the head- 
quarters of David Belasco, whose inau- 
gural attraction will doubtless be “ The 
Open Door,” a comedy from the Ger- 
man by the two men who wrote “ At the 
White Horse Tavern,” which was such a 
hit some half-dozen years ago—though 
their attempt at a sequel to that amusing 
piece proved a failure. Leo Ditrichstein 
has made the adaptation of “ The Open 
Door,” which deals with the complica- 
tions arising in a certain town on the 
discovery of a forgotten law which makes 
all the marriages solemnized there ille- 
gal. 
Belasco is also said to be writing a 
new play for David Warfield, but I 
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doubt if we shall see this materialize. 
Now that the patching up of the quarrel 
with the Syndicate throws open to War- 
field so many theaters that have been 
barred to him since ‘The Music Mas- 
ter” became a gold-mine, it looks as if 
he were chained to this old man of the 
sea of his for at least another season. One 
of the Belasco probabilities, however, is a 
new play for Charlotte Walker by her 
husband, Eugene Walter, to be called 
“Another Way.” Clyde Fitch has also 
signed a contract with this manager. 


SAVAGE’S PLAYS AND OPERAS 


Turning the corners from Forty- 
Fourth into Forty- ‘Third Street, we 
reach the four-story brown - stone 


dwelling which Henry W. Savage has 
turned into a busy hive of theatrical 
workers, and where, at almost any time 
during the year, one may hear songs 
ascending from the throats of hopeful 
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ones who are having their voices tried 
out in the hope of annexing an engage- 
ment. Mr. Savage’s piece de résistance 
for 1909-1910 is a tragedy from the 
French of Alexandre Bisson, called over 
there “ La Femme X,” but which may be 
known here simply as ‘“ Mme. X.” Jane 
Hading has been playing it in Paris at 
the Porte St. Martin; and a press-agent 
asserts that one evening a member of the 
audience became so absorbed in the ac- 
tion that he sprang to his feet, called out 
an excited warning to the judge in the 
trial scene, burst a blood - vessel, and 
dropped dead where he stood. ‘The 
English adaptation has been made by 
John N. Raphael, who did a similar 
service for Maude Adams in the case of 
“The Jesters,” and the leading part may 
be played here by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Another of the Savage offerings un- 
derlined is “The Prince’s Child,” an- 
as a Viennese operetta, by 


nounced 





CREATIVE GENIUS AT WORK—GEORGE M. COHAN HUMMING THE MELODY 
OF A NEW SONG TO HIS FAITHFUL CONDUCTOR, MR. GEBEST, 


WHO HARMONIZES AND 


TRANSCRIBES IT 
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the writers of ‘The Merry 
Widow.” Mr. Savage has 
the rights to two other mu- 
sical affairs from the city 
on the Danube. Indeed, 
he had them last season, but 
probably held them back in 
order to give the popular 
“Widow ” full swing until 
she had thoroughly — ex- 
hausted her blandishments. 
So whether we _ shall see 
“A Jolly Peasant” and 
“The Love Cure,” to say 
nothing of “The Prince’s 
Child,” depends in a great 
measure on the remaining 
lure of this bewitching lady’s 
wiles. 

THE LONG LIEBLER LIST 


Passing on to Fifth Ave- 
nue, we reach the offices of 
Liebler & Co., who, al- 
though they have no theater 
of their own, present more new plays in 
the course of a season than almost any 
other one firm. ‘They are to place their 
offerings in the Shubert houses during 
the coming year, which will bring Walker 
Whiteside in Zangwill’s great Jewish 
play, ‘The Melting Pot,” as a strongly 
contrasting successor to the summer run 
of “The Blue Mouse” at the Maxine 
Elliott. Another of their early autumn 
showings from Chicago will be Viola 
Allen in the dramatization of Marion 
Crawford’s “The White Sister,” con- 
cluded in the present number of this 
magazine. 

A third star on the Liebler list who 
made good in Chicago during the spring, 
and is due on Broadway around the holi- 
days, is Dustin Farnum, who has had 
hard lines in finding a suitable vehicle 
since he gave up “The Virginian.” 
After Augustus Thomas’s “The Ranger” 
failed him, he took Faversham’s place 
for a while in “ The Squaw Man”; but 
when Nat Goodwin abandoned “ Cameo 
Kirby ” after a brief trial, Mr. Farnum 
essayed this play by the authors of “A 
Man from Home ”’—Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson— and found 
therein balm for all his hopes deferred, 
until the Chicago authorities cut short 
its run by interfering with Yonald 
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Gallaher’s appearances, as 
the boy is still under six- 
teen. 

Messrs. Tarkington and 
Wilson are the authors of 
still another new  Liebler 
play, with Percy Haswell— 
wife of George Fawcett — 
and H. B. Warner, late of 
“The Battle,” in the lead- 
ing roles. A comedy woven 
about Christian Science, 
known as “ Miss Philura,” 
with Chrystal Herne as its 
chief exponent, and Henry 
Blossom, the ‘“ Mlle. Mo- 
diste” and “Red Mill” 
man, as its author, will be 
another of the Liebler out- 
puts. 

HENRY MILLER AND OTHERS 


Five blocks farther down 
Fifth Avenue Henry Miller 
holds forth. While Mr. 
Miller himself expects to be at the Adel- 
phi in London, playing in “ The Great 
Divide,” he will.. bring to Broadway 
“The Family,” the homely simplicity of 
which appears to have appealed to all 
classes. It was written by Robert H. 
Davis, and the Western critics have 
been saying all manner of good things 
about it since its production in Chi- 
cago last March. Mr. Miller may also 
give New York a chance to see “ The 
Faith Healer,” the second play by Pro- 
fessor Moody, author of ‘The Great 
Divide,” which St. Louis, I think it was, 
did not treat any too kindly. But the 
West also turned up its nose at “ The 
Great Divide”? before Broadway put the 
seal of strong approval on the piece. 

Mention of “ The Great Divide” calls 
to mind the fact that Margaret Anglin, 
who has been reaping laurels in Aus- 
tralia, returns home in the autumn and 
will appear in “ The Awakening of Hel- 
ena Richie.” Another novel to be seen in 
dramatic form is “The Red Mouse,” 
whose author, William Hamilton Os- 
borne—a Munsey discovery, by the way 
—has collaborated with Owen Davis in 
preparing it for the stage under the name 

3ribed.”” Mr. Osborne is himself a 
lawyer, and as the play Contains a stri- 
king court scene, theatergoers may rely 
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on the details being faithfully carried 
out. A. H. Woods, the producer, has 
promised a big outfitting for this epi- 
sode. Another court scene will figure 
in “Idols,” dramatized from William J. 
Locke’s novel, with a London run to its 
credit last fall. This has been secured 


for America by William N. Lawrence, 
who unearthed “ The Three of Us.” 


THE SHUBERTS AND THEIR MANY HOUSES 


Mr. Lawrence, by the way, will look 
after the Shuberts’ new theater, the Com- 
edy, now bu‘lding in Forty-First Street, 
and carrying the distinction of being the 
smallest of all the Broadway houses. 
The Shuberts expect to have yet another 
theater, only two blocks away, and next 
door but one to their Maxine Elliott. 
Speaking of Miss Elliott, her sister Ger- 
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trude, with her husband, Forbes Robert- 
son, is to be an autumn attraction at 
the pretty marble playhouse in their Lon- 
don hit by Jerome K. Jerome, “ The 
Passing of the Third: Floor Back.” 
Other Shubert offerings will be Will- 
iam Faversham in Stephen Phillips’s 


ANNA HELD AND HER HUSBAND, 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR., INSPECT- 
ING THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS 
OF THE PARISIAN MODISTES, WITH 
A VIEW TO THE COMING WINTER'S 
THEATRICAL CAMPAIGN 


“ Herod,” to be mounted on the spacious 
stage of the Broadway, and “ The King 
of Cadonia,”’ a musical comedy from the 
London Prince of Wales’s, which was not 
snapped up by Frohman and may prove 
as lucky a find for the Shuberts here as 
“Havana.” “ The King of Cadonia”’ is 
to serve Sam Bernard, I understand. 
Still others will be a new Smith and 


De Koven musical comedy, to be done 
at the Lyric; but De Wolf Hopper has 
declared that he is not to be seen in any 
more singing affairs. 


The Shuberts, of 
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course, are most wrapped up in the di- 
rection of the handsome New Theater, 
the house to be run for art’s sake on 
Central Park West. It is backed by a 
number of the wealthiest and most promi- 
nent men in New York—the same set, 
practically, as that which controls the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

It is persistently rumored, and as per- 
sistently denied, that Julia Marlowe is to 
be leading woman at the New Theater— 
for which, by the way, from what I hear, 
it is going to be rather difficult to secure 
a good company. But we shall see what 
we shall see, and the game will certainly 
be worth watching. London is now busy- 
ing itself with two projects of somewhat 
similar trend, one of them headed by our 
own Charles Frohman, to say nothing of 
the projected Shakespeare National The- 
ater, which is not to be opened, however, 
before 1916. 

For the rest, the Shuberts, with their 
fifteen houses in New York and many 
others throughout the country, either 
building cr already in occupancy, will 
doubtless father more productions than 
any other single management, and for 
this very reason the details of their plans 
cannot so well be made public in ad- 
vance. 

OTHER PLANS FOR 1909-10 


Among other possibilities for the com- 
ing theatrical year to which reference 


g 
has not already been made, I may 
mention Blanche Ring as a star again. 
Twice already she has come before 


Broadway audiences in this guise—once 
with “The Blonde in Black” at the 
Knickerbocker, and again as the Jersey 
Lily at the Victoria, before the latter 
found a gold-mine in vaudeville. ‘This 
time she is to appear in “The Yankee 
Girl.” If luck follows a name, Miss 
Ring should certainly rejoice in the title 
she has picked, as ‘‘ The Yankee Consul ” 
and “ A Yankee Tourist,” with Raymond 
Hitchcock, George Cohan’s “ Yankee 
Prince,” and “A Yankee Circus on 
Mars,” at the Hippodrome, were all 
winners of the first water. George V. 


Hobart wrote the book of the new piece, 
and the music has been supplied by Sil- 
vio Hein, whose melodies in ‘ Moon- 
ne” were the prettiest songs that ever 
A novelty in “ The 


sh 


fell 


to Marie Cahill. 
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the absence of 
chorus-men, who, except in the Shubert 
shows, are usually fearfully and wonder- 
fully put together mortals—so far as 


Yankee Girl” will be 


looks go. As one man associated with 
Miss Ring’s management said to me: 

“If a chorus-man is any good at all, 
he ought to be a principal; and if he is 
no good, why should we want him in any 
capacity?” 

Miss Ring is not to have a monopoly 
in the “ Yankee” goods, as ‘‘ The Yankee 
Mandarin” is the announced title of a 
new musical piece featuring Cecil Lean 
and Florence Holbrook, who were both 
seen briefly on Broadway in the early 
days of “ The Soul Kiss.” 

“ Bridge” is another word which the 
managers are working overtime in titles 
of late, although it cannot be said that 
the same consistent good fortune has at- 
tended the pieces to which it has been 
attached. Early last season Kelcey and 
Shannon came to grief with a drama 
based on the card-game and known sim- 
ply as ‘“ Bridge.” Later on, in London, 
George Alexander tried ‘‘ The Builder of 
Bridges,” by Alfred Sutro, at the St. 
James’s Theater, where it ran for only 
a comparatively limited period. And 
now Rupert Hughes has selected ‘ The 
Bridge” as the name of the new vehicle 
which he has written for Guy Bates Post, 
of ‘Heir to the Hoorah ” fame, and in 
which Harrison Grey Fiske is to star Mr. 
Post during the coming season. The 
play was tried out in the spring, and the 
reports at hand are of such a nature that 
possibly any lurking hoodoo in the title 
may be overcome. 

Although James K. Hackett is an- 
nounced to succeed Gillette—who is to 
retire from the stage after a brief. tour 
in his old parts—as Samson in the Bern- 
stein drama, he claims to have a winner 
in “A Son of the South,” by C. T. 
Dazey, the man who wrote “ In Old Ken- 
tucky,” one of the biggest money-earners 
in melodrama, and we may possibly see 
him in this later on. 

Speaking of melodrama, Chicago has 
already seen “ The Sins of Society ” pro- 
duced there in Easter week. This is one 
of the big London Drury Lane thrillers, 
like “The Fatal Card”. and ‘ The 
Sporting Duchess,” which Charles Froh- 
“The Sins of So- 





man used to import. 




















? 


ciety” was brought out on the other side 
two years ago, and after it was an estab- 
lished success at Drury Lane, Arthur 


Collins, manager of that house, was 
quoted in the New York papers as 
saying : 


“T find that American managers always 
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which are never carried into effect, so that 
a forecast cannot be as trustworthy as a 
review of past performances. More- 
over, One may set out on a task of this 
sort with ever so ambitious a purpose to 
hold to appropriate groupings of man- 
agements or of theaters, but with fresh 








JAMES FORBES'S NEXT PLAY IS TO BE ‘‘THE COMMUTERS,’ AND HE IS UNDERSTOOD 
TO HAVE SECURED SOME INTERESTING MATERIAL BY TRAVELING, NOTE- 
BOOK IN HAND, ON THE SUBURBAN TRAINS : 


try to get something for nothing. Before 
‘Sins of Society’ was produced, several 
made application to get it, but none of 
them was willing to deposit the sum I 
required, which was very moderate. Over 
they go to France and pay the necessary 
author’s fees, but they balk at taking a 
risk here. Yet the American manager 
always talks of his great risks. Several 
of them are inquiring about the play now, 
but I am just letting them inquire.” 

In view of the foregoing, it will be 
interesting to watch what luck Brooks & 
Dingwall have with the piece in New 
York. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE LIST 


As I have often remarked in connec- 
tion with our annual summary of com- 
ing events on the theatrical horizon, 
managers make many announcements 





contracts constantly being made, this 
becomes a nerve- racking undertaking ; 
so I am perforce driven to set down 
now, as mere flotsam and jetsam from 
the sea of rumor, sundry plans and pur- 


poses’ which our British newspaper 
brethren would classify as “ stop-press ” 
news. 


Amelia Bingham, it appears, is to 
leave vaudeville, and will endeavor to 
efface recollections of ‘The Lilac 
Room” with a new play by Stanislaus 
Stange, bearing the rather attractive title, 
“Her Other Self.” Liebler & Co. have 
changed their plans with regard to H. 
B. Warner, and, instead of giving him 
“Foreign Exchange,” have assigned him 
to “In the Blood,” a sequel to “ ‘The 
Squaw Man” by the same author, Ed- 
win Milton Royle. Mr. Royle will 
probably have to take liberties with 
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Father Time, as his hero is the infant 
son of the Sguaw Man, now grown to 
maturity, and with the inherited call of 
the wild drawing him toward the native 
wilderness of his Indian mother. 

Addenda to the Klaw & Erlanger list 
are a dramatization of Rex Beach’s 
“The Barrier” for Theodore Roberts 
and Guy Standing, and the staging of 
another novel, ‘‘ The Inner Shrine,” 
whose anonymity, it is promised, will 
still be observed. ‘This firm has also 
secured Lillian Albertson for the first 
stage use of the San Francisco earth- 
quake, which comes in the shape of 
“ Through the Window.” I should have 
more hope of this play if an explanatory 
line in the announcement thereof. did 
not tell me that its theme lies along that 
overbeaten track — municipal graft and 
its exposure. 

“What Money Won’t Buy” is the 
title of a drama by Paul Wilstach, the 
unpurchasable article being honor. This 
play, if I mistake not, was formerly 
called “‘ Keegan’s Pal,” and under this 
name came as close to New York pro- 
duction as the Sunday previous to the 
Monday opening, with the bill-board an- 
nouncements all up and _ tickets sold. 
Unfortunately, the death of the leading 
man’s wife had so unhinged his mind 


that he broke down, and at the last 
minute the production was postponed 
indefinitely. Mr. Wilstach was _asso- 


ciated very closely in a business and 
confidential capacity with the late Rich- 
ard Mansfieid, and is the author of the 
latter’s life, recently published. ‘The 
name of the new play by the other Paul 
in the field-—— Armstrong—is “ For a 
Woman.” The combinations in which 
the eternal feminine can be used in titles 
must be very nearly exhausted by now. 
In the same class of nomenclature be- 
longs a recent acquisition of Henry B. 
Harris — “The American Widow,” by 
Kellett Chambers, brother of Haddon, 
and himself author of the charming 
“ Abigail” for Grace George. A still 
later addition to the Harris list is James 


Bernard Fagan’s play about yellow 
journals, called The Earth,” with 
which Lena Ashwell has been creating 
something of a sensation in London. In 
New York, however, the man’s part— 
that of the newspaper owner — will be 
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played up and used as a star role for 
Edmund Breese. 

The Shubert list, which has finally 
come to hand, is so long that it is not 
possible even to mention all its an- 
nouncements in a department like this. 
I may say, however, that I notice three 
new plays by Clyde Fitch—‘‘ The Mani- 


cure Girl,” for Zelda Sears; ‘‘ The 
Mouse Trap” —which may show 
whether this lucky word “ mouse” in a 


play title will score for the fifth time; 
and ‘‘A Modern Marriage,” an adapta- 
tion from the German. 

Several other plays and operas from 
the German, and one or two from the 
French, are on the Shubert list. Of most 
of these, nothing more than the name is 
given; but one of the Teutonic adapta- 
tions—‘‘ The Europeans ”’—is announced 
as the work of that clever character-actor, 
Ferdinand Gottschalk. 

O. Henry, the story- writer, well 
known to readers of MuNsEy’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and Franklin P. Adams, the ‘ Al- 
ways .in Good Humor” paragraphist of 
the New York Lvening Mail, are col- 
laborating on the libretto of a musical 
comedy of Indian antics briefly entitled 
“Lo.” The score will be provided by 
A. B. Sloane, composer of the tuneful 
melodies in “The Mocking Bird,” 
which once served as starring vehicle 
for Mabelle Gilman, now Mrs. William 
E. Corey. 

A rather mystifying announcement of 
the Shuberts seems to promise what one 
might call “the big four’”’—Eddie Foy, 
Lulu Glaser, Louise Gunning, and Mar- 
guerite Clark—in ‘“ The Young Guards- 
man.” But how could so many stars be 
persuaded to shine in a cluster, and 
which would be the Guardsman? 

The Shubert announcements give much 
space to the extension of their chain of 
playhouses. ‘These managers are making 
special efforts to strengthen their hold 
upon the West and the Pacific coast. In 
Seattle they have a new theater which is 
to be opened in July by Mrs. Fiske in 
“Salvation Nell.” They are building 
another in Portland, Oregon, and pre- 
paring to build yet another in San Fran- 
They are also putting. up play- 
houses in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
and several other cities. 


Matthew White, Jr. 





cisco. 

















SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 





FAMOUS 


CONTEMPORARIES 


BY WARWICK 


ALF the world, if not more, 
H studies Shakespeare a good part 
of the time, even unwittingly, 

like the old lady who objected to him 
because his plays were nothing but a 
string of familiar quotations. Always 
studying him, however, is there not a 
danger that one may come to see only 
the master’s self, or if, almost perforce, 
he sees as well something of the Eng- 
land of Shakespeare’s day, is he not apt 
to fail to look across the narrow seas 
that rim round the tight little island, 
and to note what is going on in the 
worlds of Spain and France and Italy 
—yes, even here in the first faint but 
sure beginnings of these United States? 





JAMES PRICE 


We know more or less of Tintoretto 
and Veronese, for instance, and of Guido 
Reni and Paul Rubens; but how often 
do we realize that these mighty artists 
were Shakespeare’s contemporaries? He 
outlived the first two; Reni and Rubens 
outlived him. We know something of 
Giordano Bruno and the thirteenth 
Gregory; but how often do we realize 
that it was while Will Shakespeare was 
at work that the one was burned at the 
stake for conscience’ sake, and that the 
other was reforming the calendar? Quite 
the same sort of questions might be 
asked of “ starry Galileo,” who was born 
in the year when Shakespeare first saw 
the light of Stratford, and of Cervantes, 


























CARDINAL MAZARIN (1602-1661), THE ITALIAN 
WHO RULED FRANCE DURING THE MINOR- 
ITY OF LOUIS XIV 


16 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU (1585-1642), THE FORE- 
MOST FRENCH STATESMAN OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI (1519-1589), WHO, DUR- 
ING SHAKESPEARE'S CHILDHOOD, INSTIGATED 
THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 


who died on _ the 
very day—April 23, 
1616—of the great 
English dramatist’s 
passing. Ronsard 
and Montaigne, 
Catherine de’ Med- 
ici and the cruel 
Duke of Alva—all 
these were of Shake- 
speare’s time. 

It is worth while 
to take even a cur- 
sory glance at the 
whole world’s stage, 
between the years 
1564 and 1616, and 
note what often- 
heard-of men and 
women were play- 
ing their many parts 
while the author 
of ‘“ Hamlet” and 
“Othello” lived 
and wrofe. 

In the year when 
William Shake- 
speare was born in 























HENRI IV (1553-1610), WHOSE GREAT CAREER 
AS KING OF NAVARRE AND OF FRANCE WAS 
NEARLY CONTEMPORANEOUS WITH 


THAT OF SHAKESPEARE 


LOUIS x11 (1601-1643), SON OF THE GREAT 
HENRI QUATRE, AND KING OF FRANCE AT 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 


that bare upper 
room in the tim- 
bered Elizabethan 
house on Henley 
Street, John Calvin 
and Michelangelo 
were buried. Here 
in the New World, 
the Huguenots were 
settling at St. John’s, 
Florida, sent out by 
Admiral Coligny, 
and doomed to mur- 
der at Spanish hands 
before another 
twelvemonth. Just 
north of Shake- 
speare’s native Eng- 
land, Mary Stuart, 
beautiful and twen- 
ty, was turning 
away from a mar- 
riage with Eliza- 
beth’s Dudley to 
wed young Darn- 
ley, ill-starred and 
ill-deserving. 

In 1579, when 














the fifteen-year-old Will left King Ed- 
ward’s Grammar School with “small 
Latin and less Greek,” the Dutch Re- 
public was being constituted, one day to 
be the text for our own Motley. In 1583, 
when Susannah Shakespeare was born, 
Sir Humphrey Gil- 
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Night’s Dream” saw also a charter is- 
sued to a certain British East India 
Company, destined to make over the map 
of the Eastern world. 

As the scenes and acts of “ Timon 
of Athens” grew to a completed whole, 





bert was seizing 
Newfoundland in the 
name of his queen. 
In 1586, when the 
Shakespeare of twen- 
ty-two was holding 
horses outside the 
London theaters—if 
he really did so—Sir 
Philip Sidney, but 
ten years his senior, 
was laying down his 
life on the bloody 
field of Zutphen, with 
his last breath refu- 
sing the cup of cold 
water, that a wound- 
ed private at his side 
might wet his black 
and swollen tongue. 
When the lines of 
“Love’s Labor’s 
Lost”? were taking 
shape under the mas- 
ter’s hand, Spain’s 
Armada _ was_ being 
driven around the 
stormy shores of 
Britain, the Duc de 
Guise and Henri III 
were being  assassi- 
nated, and the fourth 
Henri was founding 


the long line of 
picturesque Bourbon 
monarchs. When 


Richard Crookback’s 
cry, ‘‘ My kingdom for 
a horse!” was ring- 
ing through Shake- 
speare’s brain, the 
canny Scots were 














changing religious 
horses, banning Epis- 
copacy even as they 
had Romanism, and 
labeling their kirks 


“None genuine without the 
Presbyterian.” ‘The same year that saw 
the printed page of ‘“ Midsummer 


PHILIP II OF SPAIN (1527-1598), WHO LAUNCHED THE ARMADA 
AGAINST ENGLAND WHEN SHAKESPEARE WAS TWENTY-FOUR 


From a photograth by the Berlin Photograthic Company after the 
portrait by Titian in the Prado at Madrid 

stamp Quebec was being founded by the French ; 

and when, in 1623, Henning & Condell 

issued the famous first folio of collected 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552-1599), ONE OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MOST FAMOUS LITERARY 
CONTEMPORARIES 


plays, the Dutch were settling Albany. 
When the man who was “ not for an age, 
but for all time” ended his allotted days 
in the flesh, do not think merely that the 
creator of ‘‘ Don Quixote” was also in 
extremis, but give a thought as well to 
the far-off corner of northeastern Asia, 
where the Manchus were sweeping down 
into China to establish a dynasty which 
has lasted to to-day. Think, too, of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who, only a month be- 
fore, had come out from  London’s 
Tower, where he had lain in prison for 
a dozen years, to start upon that Guinea 
project which was to mean his death. 


A TRAGEDY OF SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


One is apt to forget that Shakespeare’s 
England was the England of James I, 
as well as of Elizabeth; of Arabella 
Stuart, as well as of Mary Stuart. In- 
deed, how many associate the tragedy of 
the Queen of Scots herself with the days 
of Will Shakespeare? Had there been 
morning papers then, even such as Ad- 
dison was to introduce little more than a 
century later, he might have read some 
item telling, in diplomatically guarded 


language, how Fotheringay Castle wit- 
nessed that brutal execution within its 
black-hung hall. 

Francis II had died in 1580; his young 
widow had sought again her native land ; 
had wedded that handsome drunkard, 
Darnley; had seen the scheming Rizzio 
stabbed, with fifty-six wounds, before 
her very eyes; had borne the son who 
was to unite two thrones and end age- 
long dissensions; had heard, under her 
very bedroom windows, the explosion 

















FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM (1561-1626), 
REGARDED BY THE BACONIANS AS THE REAL 
AUTHOR OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 


which brought violent close to the violent 
life of her unworthy second husband ; 
and then had been forced to the castlé of 
pock-marked Bothwell, and so to her third 
marriage. Then had come the cowardly 
flight of that adventurer, when, his new 
wife at his side, he had faced the High- 
land lords with battle threatening; and 
is it not an instance of poetic justice that 
he should have ended his ignoble days 
a madman, in a Danish jail, where he 
was held as a pirate? 

Mary, meanwhile, had been held pris- 

















oner by the chiefs 
of the Scottish 
Congregation, and 
had fled from them 
to what she was 
tricked into believ- 
ing was the safer 
refuge of her cous- 
in’s realm. Then 
she had known 
nineteen years’ im- 
prisonment — nine- 
teen years marked 
by broken  prom- 
ises, mean intrigues, 
and unworthy plot- 
tings against her 
single self, a lone 
woman, unschooled 
in the traps laid 
for her on_ every 
side. And, at last, 
she died as brave- 
ly as she had lived 
wretchedly. 
Shakespeare was 


then in London, and at work. 
not recognize this rich material ready to 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE (1540-1596), THE FOREMOST 
ENGLISH NAVAL HERO OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 


Did he 








his hands? Did he, 
perhaps, stand too 


close. to it? Of 
was it that the 
ever-jealous  Eliza- 
beth would not 


have permitted the 
telling of the story? 
At any rate, he left 
it for Maurice 
Hewlett to draw the 
sad picture of that 
unhappy = queen’s 
life drama; even 
as he left it for 
Harrison Ainsworth 
to tell of the plot 
of Guido Fawkes, 
and for Charles 
Kingsley to recount, 
so stirringly, the 
conflict with King 
Philip’s Armada. 


KINGS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S TIME 


Surely, there again was a mine of pure 
ore offered and ignored—Philip’s wed- 





THE GOLDEN HIND, THE SHIP IN WHICH DRAKE SAILED AROUND THE WORLD IN 1577-1580, 
WHEN SHAKESPEARE WAS MASTERING HIS 





‘“SMALL LATIN AND LESS GREEK” 
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ding with Bloody Mary in the long nave 
at Winchester ; his proxy proposal to Eliz- 
abeth scarce four years later, and in the 
very month of Mary’s demise; with the 
sharp following insults heaped upon him 
by British captains on the Spanish Main 
and in the Low Countries, and, at last, 
in the very harbor of Cadiz itself. Who 
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England ; of the fire-rafts and the storm, 
and of the ignoble and complete collapse 
of that ‘invincible ”’ fleet ? 

That culmination fell when Shake- 
speare was twenty-four. Surely he must 
have been deeply impressed by it; but he 
called it to his stage no more than he did 
that other tragic happening of the closing 





























FERNANDO DE TOLEDO, DUKE OF ALVA (1508-1582), WHOSE CRUEL RULE IN 
THE NETHERLANDS WAS SYNCHRONOUS WITH SHAKESPEARE’S BOYHOOD 


does not know the story of Drake’s game 
of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, interrupted 
by the news that the Spaniards had been 
sighted ; of the beacon-fires sparking their 
warning messages from the Lizard to 
Skiddaw ; of the worryings of the mighty 
galleons by the little bulldog ships of 


years of the sixteenth century, the Tyrone 
Rebellion in Ireland. He stood first-hand 
witness to the attempted treason of the 
brilliant Essex ; and one may well imag- 
ine him one of the fashionable crowd 
gathered beneath the gray walls of West- 
minster that saw the promise of thirty- 
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MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA (1547-1616), 
‘*DON QUIXOTE,’’ WHO DIED ON 
THE SAME DAY AS SHAKESPEARE 


AUTHOR OF 


three brilliant years 
ended so redly with 
the fall of the exe- 
cutioner’s gleaming 
ax. That was the 
year in which John 
Shakespeare, father 
of the poet, was 
buried. 

Nor has the im- 
mortal dramatist 
left a single word 
to give his opinion 
of James I and VI, 
selfish son of a gen- 
erous mother, weak- 
ling nephew of a 


mighty aunt. Fat, 
with large, wan- 
dering eyes, and 
legs all too thin 


for his flabby frame, 
seemingly the more 
corpulent because 
of the padded 
clothes which he 
wore in fear of as- 
sassination; with 

















LUIZ DE CAMOENS (1525-1579), THE GREAT 
PORTUGUESE POET, WHO DIED WHEN 
SHAKESPEARE WAS FIFTEEN 


TORQUATO TASSO (1544-1595), THE GREAT ITAL- 
IAN POET, WHO DIED WHEN SHAKESPEARE 
WAS AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME 


an unkingly cap 
thrown almost at 
random on his un- 
kingly head; with 
a tongue too large 
for his mouth, as 
Nero’s was — this 
man, who had _ his 
saddle built chair- 
fashion that he 
might not fall off 
his horse, and who, 
nevertheless, fell 
off with most un- 
dignified reg- 
ularity, would 
scarce seem the fig- 
ure to inspire a 
poet’s praises. The 
undying genius who 
saw truth so clear- 
ly might not safely 
hold the mirror up . 
to nature in this 
case ; it is quite un- 
derstandable that 
he should have 
left it for Sir 
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Walter Scott to paint the portrait in 
“ Peveril of the Peak.” 

As for the world across seas, Europe 
and the half-guessed continents beyond, 
history was being made rapidly when the 
greatest William was little Will. In the 
boy’s seventh year, Don John of Austria, 
leading the combined fleets of Spain and 
Venice against the Turks at Lepanto, de- 
stroyed two hundred vessels of the enemy 
and thirty thousand of their men, break- 
ing forever the Mohammedan power in 
Europe. Some years later, when ‘“ The 
Winter’s Tale” and “The Tempest” 
were being shaped for immortality, an- 
other power was to appear in Europe’s 
north, when Gustavus Adolphus, *scholar, 
musician, gentleman, and one of the 
world’s great captains, came to Sweden’s 
throne at seventeen. He was to outlive 
Shakespeare sixteen years, standing, when 
the poet died, just on the eve of his 
most splendid triumph—his victory over 
Russia. 

That same Russian power, too, may be 
said to appear in history during Shake- 
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MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE (1533-1592), THE FORE- 
MOST FRENCH WRITER OF SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 








speare’s career ; for, when he 
was settling down at New 
Place to the peace of his 
closing years, Michael Ro- 
manoff, a mere youth, less 
than twenty, was founding, 
in the ancient capital of 
Moscow, the imperial house 
which still sits upon the 
Russian throne. 

Such happenings as these 
may not seem to be of a re- 
ligious sort, and yet they 
were ; in that day practically 
all world-history was re- 
ligious. Think of the part 
that creed and bigotry played 
in the life-story of Mary Stu- 
art; in the despatch of the 
ill-fated Armada, and in the 


mad attempt of Fawkes. 
Look southward across the 
Channel into. France and 


Spain for further proof. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FRANGE AND 
SPAIN 











SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618), THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 
COMMANDER, WHOSE CAREER WAS NEARLY CONTEM- 
PORANEOUS WITH THAT OF SHAKESPEARE 





The France of Shake- 
speare’s day was no longer 
a France arrayed in arms 
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against Spain or England or Austria 
fighting for European supremacy, but a 
France where, with fanatical passions un- 
chained, Guise fought Bourbon, Hugue- 
not fought Catholic. It was the king- 
dom of the eighteen months’ reign of weak 
Francis II; of the fourteen years’ reign 
of the equally weak and far more wicked 
Charles IX ; of Henri Trois, and the last 
of the Valois monarchs, and of the first 
fine years of Henri Quatre, with Navarre 
and Ivry writing the refrains for Macau- 
lay’s ballads. Shakespeare’s France was 
the France-of Catherine de’ Medici; and, 
after the monk Clément had stabbed the 
third Henry to death, the France of his 
successor’s mistresses, Gabrielle d’Estrées 
shining like a star among them. The 
student of that period needs read of her 
and of Sully, Henry’s stalwart friend and 
finance minister, to leave his history with 
a good taste in the mouth. 

Then befell the fearful massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Shakespeare was not 
yet even his “schoolboy, with shining 
morning face, creeping like snail unwill- 
ingly to school,” and one must turn to 
the brilliant pages of Prosper Merimée’s 
“Chronicles of the Reign of Charles 
IX” for that grim story, with its fiendish 
plottings and the yet more fiendish mur- 
ders which, for four dark days, reddened 
the streets of the French capital, while 
the twenty-two-year-old king shot down 
fugitive Huguenots like rabbits from the 
royal balcony. Go then to the Tate Gal- 
lery in London, and see the picture which 
calls back once more the ominously silent 
reception accorded the French ambassa- 
dor after the bloody news had reached 
Elizabeth’s court. Queen and courtiers 
and ladies in waiting stand mute and in 
unbroken black, while the _ brilliant- 
clothed Parisian, bowing unabashed in 
their midst, serves only to emphasize the 
ceremony’s black threat. La Rochelle 
was to be defended and sacked, Ivry was 
to be fought and won, the edict of Nantes 
was to promise a just and tardy peace for 
the persecuted—this was the France of 
Shakespeare. 

Looking south of the Pyrenees, one 
sees, eight years before Shakespeare’s 
birth, the second Philip, a youth of twen- 
ty-eight, proudly ascending the steps of 
the throne of an empire which had been 
the greatest of the medieval world ; which 

17 


‘like pebbles on the shore. 


was yet to know days of glory, though 
even then tottering on the edge of its 
fearful fall. When little Will, a toddler 
of four, was peering up the cavernous 
depths of the great chimneys in his Strat- 
ford home, Don Carlos was dying at 
twenty-three, hopelessly insane. As for 
the rest, the Spain of Shakespeare’s day 
tells but one story, a story of wars and 
persecutions—of war with the Turks, war 
with England, war with France, war with 
Portugal; of persecutions of the Moors, 
the most industrious dwellers of Anda- 
lusia, till they were at last driven from 
the peninsula. There were persecutions 
of the Protestants, too; not only there in 
Spain, but also in Spain’s refractory prov- 
ince of Holland, where Wilhelmina rules 
to-day. 

History was made with every sunrise in 
the Netherlands then. ‘There, for forty 
years, was waged war for the freedom of 
conscience, the struggle of patriot Hol- 
landers against a bigot king, represented 
by a bigot general yet more cruel than 
his master. From Shakespeare’s fifth 
year to his forty-fifth the tide of battle 
rose and fell, with Alva, the relentless, 
and William of Orange as protagonists, 
and with Leyden and Antwerp and Zut- 
phen as. the climaxes of the struggle. 
Leyden’s siege, when Shakespeare was a 
boy of ten, was marked by a heroism and 
constancy such as has seldom been re- 
corded on the pages of history. Then 
Elizabeth refused the sovereignty of the 
brave little country; there followed the 
so-called Spanish Fury at Antwerp, the 
assassination of William, the coming of 
Leicester and Sidney, and the truce at 
last that led to independence. 

Adventure is in the very air when a 
man has to fight for his religious belief, 
and when new worlds are being found 
The year after 
Shakespeare was born, Spain took pos- 
session of the Philippines, where we now 
are helping a-people to work out their 
own salvation. When the Stratford boy 
was yet at his school-books, Francis 
Drake circumnavigated the globe. At 
that same time Yermak and his Cossacks 
were sweeping down the eastern slopes of 
the Urals to lay so solidly the first foun- 
dations of Russia in Asia. Dutch captains 
were sailing around Africa’s southern 
cape when the Earl of Southampton was 
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befriending Shakespeare in London. The 
Portuguese discovered Australia in 1601. 
Eight years later, John Hawkins, the 
first representative sent out by the British 
East India Company, set foot on the giant 
peninsula of South Asia, which the sev- 
enth Edward rules to-day as emperor. 

On the western shore of the Atlantic, 
meanwhile, events which have written 
themselves large on history’s page came 
so thick and fast that one can do little 
but list the happenings then starting a 
hemisphere into civilized life. The Hu- 
guenots in Florida, with the Spaniards 
following at their heels; Frobisher’s 
search for the Northwest Passage, and 
Gilbert’s landing in Newfoundland; the 
English settlement at Roanoke, in North 
Carolina; Gosnold’s failure in Massa- 
chusetts, with the prompt-following suc- 
cesses of the London and Plymouth 
Companies; the French footholds made 
good in Arcadia and at Quebec; the 
crossing of the Pilgrims to Delft, and 
Hudson’s discovery of the river that still 
bears his name—such were the entries 
which time was making in the world’s 
broad ledger between the day when Will 
Shakespeare first saw the light, and the 
year when his sonnets were published— 
1609, an even three centuries ago. 





SHAKESPEARE’S FELLOW WRITERS 


If the student of Shakespeare is in 
danger of overlooking the history con- 
temporary with his idol’s day he is fully 
as apt to forget or undervalue Shake- 
speare’s fellow workers in literature. On 
the Continent at least six names demand 
true reverence. There is Frangois de 
Malherbe, a boy. not nine when Shake- 
speare was born, and outliving him in 
vears if not in fame. ‘“ The poet of 
princes and the prince of poets” rimed 
his way to honor through Maria de’ Med- 
ici. Older than he, and more famous by 
far, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra was 
seventeen when the gentle Will arrived 
in the world; and he departed from it, 
as has already been said, on the same day 
as his greater contemporary. Nor may 


any deny Cervantes his own full right to 
“creat”: “Don Quixote” is the only 
Spanish book with a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and Sancho Panza is every whit as 
immortal as the best of Shakespeare’s 
clowns, and more often quoted. 
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In Italy, when Shakespeare was born, 
one sees a youthful poet of twenty-nine 
installed at the tables of the Italian 
nobles. Few literary successes have been 
so brilliant as were those that made bright 
the morning of Torquato Tasso’s life; 
few have been so suddenly clouded by 
unrequited love, and few have closed in 
so dark an evening. When Shakespeare 
was writing his ‘“ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Tasso’s too- brief career was 
flickering out, as he wandered neglected 
and insulted, called mad by those who 
would have made him so, in the land 
which had lately rejoiced to do him every 
honor. Yet what an afterglow comes up 
from his “ Jerusalem Delivered,” first 
published in 1581, when Will Shakespeare 
was going and coming across the fields to 
Shottery, to court Anne Hathaway. 

Michel Montaigne—“ the first writer 
of France,” as Hallam has it, ‘‘ whom a 
gentleman need not be ashamed to have 
read’? — was thirty-one when Shake- 
speare was born, and died in 1592, when 
“Richard III” was taking form. Luiz 
de Camoens, the Portuguese, died when 
Shakespeare—if the tradition be true— 
was playing apprentice to the Stratford 
butcher. Like Froissart and Raleigh 
and Cervantes, Camoens was a soldier. 
Unhappy love drove him to poetry, and 
unlucky political satire drove him out 
into the world an exile. It was at 
Macao—which jumped into the news the 
other day ‘when the Chinese revenue- 
cutters seized there a Japanese mer- 
chantman—that he wrote his ‘“ Lusiad,” 
first given to the world of types when 
Shakespeare was a boy of eight. Last 
year, when the Lisbon socialists encom- 
passed the death of King Carlos, the 
average American knew little more of 
Portugal than that this same “ Lusiad ” 
was written by one of her sons—surely 
no small measure of fame for Shake- 
speare’s colaborer in the field of verse. 
The last of the six was Ronsard—Pierre 
Ronsard, who laid by his graceful pen 
forever in the year when Shakespeare’s 
twin sons were born—1585. 

Their name is legion who figure forth 
in the history of British letters between 
1564 and 1616. There was Kit Mar- 
lowe, born the same year as his greater 
fellow dramatist, and dying in 1593 a 
mere lad of twenty-eight ; there was Ed- 

















mund Spenser, who published the first 
books of ‘The Faerie Queen” a few 
months later than Shakespeare’s earliest 
play, ‘“‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost” ; there were 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and 
Ford, “rare” Ben Jonson, sturdy old 
Drayton, and Chapman, of Homeric 
fame. These stand forward in the ranks 
of poetry, and in the allied battalions of 
prose one sees Raleigh, whose long im- 
prisonment gave birth to his “ History of 
the World”; Hooker, with his quaintly 
tedious ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity” ; mighty- 
minded Bacon, who joined with Mon- 
taigne in officiating at the birth of the 
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essay ; and those clever literary planters 
who first, in Shakespeare’s time, sowed 
and nourished the seeds which in the 
slow process of thé years blossomed into 
the modern novel —Lyly and Philip 
Sidney, Lodge and Greene and Nash. 

Well may we wear next our hearts 
that prime jewel of our literature which 
we call Will Shakespeare. Wise, too, 
shall we be if we look also at those other 
gems, amid which his fame sparkles the 
more splendidly, in the gold and silver 
setting of the adventurous years which 
rewrote the chronicles of all the world 
at the close of the sixteenth century. 








IF YOU WERE TO RESIGN, WOULD 
YOU BE REELECTED? 


BY MERTON H. FORRESTER 


HOEVER you are who may 

VW happen to read these words, 

this question is one that you 
should ask yourself most seriously. 

Whether you are a man or a woman, 
if you have come to mature age, you have 
attained some sort of a position, either 
social or commercial or professional or 
political—or, it may be, all of these to- 
gether. Possibly it is not a very great 
position in itself. There are other posi- 
tions which are higher than yours, and 
there are positions which are lower. But 
your own, such as it is, represents some- 
thing which you have tried to achieve, 
and which you have achieved. It has 
been an object of effort on your part, an 
object of ambition, an object of desire. 
It was something that you wanted, and 
upon which you expended thought and 
time and labor and tact. You wanted it, 
and now you have it. Ask yourself this 
question : 

If you were to resign, would you be re- 
elected? 

This is the kind of question which it 
does you good to ask and answer with 
unsparing frankness. It is one of the 
questions which make you search your 
heart, look into all the secrets of your 





life, and bring yourself face to face with 
what is real— perhaps almost brutally 
real. 

Put aside what other people say to 
you—the pleasant insincerities of daily 
conversation, the outward appearances 
which are so often sham—and get down 
to bed-rock truth. It may hurt you to 
strip off ruthlessly the pretensions which 
cover up your nakedness, but it will do 
you good to see things as they really are. 
If, then, you were to resign, would you 
be reelected ? 

The question may sound at first as if 
it related only to political office. This is 
because the word “elect” has come to 
have, first of all, a purely political mean- 
ing. But to “elect” is the same 
to “select”; and the real question is 
whether you would be again selected for 
the place which you now hold, if you 
were to give up that place and go back 
to the beginning ? 


as 


COULD YOU REGAIN YOUR PLACE IN LIFE? ° 


Whatever talent you may have, what- 
ever gifts you may possess—amounting, 
perhaps, to so great a thing even as 
genius — these have not been the only 
factors in your advancement. They have 
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helped you much or little, as the case 
may be; yet what you are and what you 
have, you owe very largely to the good- 
will and the good opinion of others be- 
sides yourself. You have induced these 
others to believe in you. You have won 
their confidence, their friendship, their 
esteem ; and they have helped you where 


they might have hindered you. They 
have at times made way for you. They 


have smoothed your path. They have ac- 
cepted you. But if you were to resign, 
would they do the same thing over again? 
Would they be glad to see you back in 
your old place? Or, if once you were 
out, would they, on the other hand, feel 
relieved that you were out; and, instead 
of helping you this time, and receiving 
you, would they try to keep you out? To 
come back to the original question—if 
you were to resign, would you be re- 
elected ? 

Of course, it may be that you are a 
politician— that you hold some office 
which you have attained by your ability 
and your command of those influences 
which master other men. In this way 
you may have climbed to a height which 
makes you a conspicuous figure. You 
seem to be as firmly rooted in your place 
as a great oak, or as a boulder on the 
mountain. But are you really so? 

In high office you seldom hear the 
truth. You believe—and it flatters you 
to believe—that you are strong against 
attack, that you have made innumerable 
friends who will be faithful to you, and 
that you have a multitude of followers 
who are sincerely loyal to you. But if 
you look back on your career, can you 
not recall that you have made enemies 
as well as friends? And is it not likely 
that, while they may now appear impo- 
tent, they have not forgotten? 

Of those who seem to be your friends, 
are there not some whose friendship 
is insincere, who envy you your place, 
though they say smooth things to you, 
while inwardly they feel that you pos- 
sess what ought to have been theirs? 
all your followers, are there not many 
who care little for you, but very much 
for your actual success? 

There are some, perhaps, upon whom 
you have trampled in your upward 





course, even though you did not know 
it. You may have felt yourself strong 


Of. 
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enough to ignore what seemed to you the 
unreasonable prejudices, the little whims 
and vanities, of others; and in ignoring 
them you have been carelessly secure. 
Therefore, you are strong because you 
are in possession, because you are suc- 
cessful, because you are at the head. 

But think a moment. If you were to 
step aside and divest yourself of the 
power which you have, if you were to 
move out from the place you hold and 
ask to be put back again, how would you 
fare? Would not your enemies swarm 
about you? Would not your false friends 
betray you? Would not your unwilling 
followers desert you? Would you not 
find yourself almost alone? Would you 
not see some other man who has been 
watching and waiting for this opportu- 
nity step into the place which you va- 
cated, and would he not get the same 
lip-service, the same friendship, and the 
same following which you now imagine 
are yours and yours alone? If you were 
to resign, would you, in fact, be re- 
elected ? 

THE CASE OF ROSCOE CONKLING 

Take, for instance, a conspicuous ex- 
ample in American political history. In 
1881, Roscoe Conkling, then United 
States Senator from New York, quarreled 
with President Garfield about a question 
of appointment. Conkling resigned the 
Senatorship in a passion of resentment, 
and sought a reelection at the hands of 
the New York Legislature. No one 
could have felt more absolutely certain 
of being reelected. For fourteen years 
he had been a member of the Senate, and 
his course had been brilliantly conspicu- 
ous. He was a gifted orator, a bold 
debater, a master of political strategy. 
Under President Grant he had been the 
mouthpiece of the administration. By the 
newspapers he was called “ Lord Ros- 
coe.” In his own State of New York his 
word was all powerful. Men took or- 
ders from him as from a Napoleon of 
politics. He resigned, and he was certain 
that the Legislature— most of whose 
members owed everything to him—would 
promptly reelect him and thus rebuke the 
President who had ventured to disregard 
his wishes. 

Never was a man more pitifully dis- 
appointed. Conkling had supposed that 

















a single ballot would send him back to 
Washington triumphant; but he found, 
to his dismay, that a thousand subtle in- 
fluences were at work against him. So 
far from receiving a unanimous vote, he 
saw at once that even the most strenuous 
fighting might not save him. Many had 
begged him to be generous and not to 
put himself in opposition to the Presi- 
dent ; but he, in his haughtiness, and with 
his feeling of absolute security, had de- 
clared: 

“Should I do as I am urged, I should 
myself go under. I should be burned in 
efigy from Buffalo to Montauk Point, 
and I could not even be elected a dele- 
gate to a county convention in Oneida 
County.” 

The balloting went on, and he grew 
feebler as each poll was taken. His 
strength was turned to weakness. He 
had resigned, and he could not be re- 
elected. An almost unknown man was 
sent to Washington in Conkling’s place; 
and the leader who had felt himself in- 
vincible disappeared from politics. His 
own words came true a few years later, 
when he actually tried to be selected as a 
delegate to a convention in Oneida Coun- 
ty. Even that petty post was refused 
him. He died an embittered, broken- 
hearted man. 


A QUESTION FOR EVERY ONE 


Yet the question which has been asked 
here affects many more persons than those 
who are in politics; for, as was said in 
the beginning, nearly every human being 
of mature age has worked his or her way 
into some position of more or less im- 
portance. 

Let us think for a moment of the so- 
cial world. You have become, little by. lit- 
tle, very prominent, and perhaps a leader 
in your own particular set. You have 
easy admission to many houses whose 
doors now open to you as of their own 
accord, and where you are made always 
welcome. This may be for many rea- 
sons; but, after one has taken into ac- 
count money and relationship and things 
which are external to you, it all comes 
down at last to what you are yourself. 
The external advantages that were yours 
without any effort of your own can do 
something for you, but they cannot do 
everything. Your own tact, your own 
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‘ courtesy, your own helpfulness to others, 


your own ‘ight-mindedness, have really 
been the factors that have given you your 
place. Do you possess them still quite 
unimpaired ? i 


WOULD YOUR CLUB REELECT YOU? 


For example, years ago you may have 
been elected to membership in some club 
in which membership is an honor, because 
it gives you a certain social stamp and 
standing. When you were elected the 
majority of your fellow members knew 
very little about you. Those who did 
know you and secured your election, liked 
you and thought well of you. You were 
modest and genial, you had that instinct 
which made you “ *lubable ’—to use Dr. 
Johnson’s famous adjective. You had 
what the Germans call gemiithlichkeit. 

To-day, if you were to resign, would 
you be reelected? Have you not made 
unnecessary enemies? Have not the social 
qualities which you once possessed be- 
come.atrophied? Have you not yourself, 
in habits and tastes and manners, become 
coarser, less responsive, less sensitive, less 
thoroughly imbued with that instinct 
which, in clubs of the sort that have just 
been mentioned, makes one’s company de- 
sirable and one’s opinion weighty? 

People who know nothing of clubs do 
not understand how very subtle is the law 
of clubland—that. unwritten law which 
holds certain things to be absolutely im- 
possible and other things to be precisely 
right. Nowhere else in the world is 
these so exquisite a test applied to con- 
duct. It is not an ethical test, but one 
that may almost be called esthetic; and 
it separates all men into two classes— 
those who, if they were to resign, would 
be instantly reelected, and those who 
either could never be elected at all, or 
who, if they were once to leave, would 
never be readmitted. 

Perhaps you are of the latter class. 
You may have grown overconfident. You 
may have become a swaggerer, a doer of 
the things that are impossible, a person 
whose very presence in the club smoking- 
room makes other members wish to leave. 
You may be noisy or obnoxious or self- 
assertive. You may be lacking in that 
courteous deference which marks the in- 
tercourse of gentlemen. You may simply 
have become a bore. But if you are any 
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of these things and you should happen 
to resign, you would most certainly not 
be reelected. 

Ask yourself the question, and think 
well before you answer it—even to your 
own conscience—for it goes straight to 
the very fiber of your social being. 


ARE YOU THE MAN YOU WERE? 


Perhaps, again, you have succeeded in 
some profession or in business. Here, 
too, your success has not been won entire- 
ly by your own unaided efforts. You 
have been helped by many others, here a 
little and there a little, but always be- 
cause you made that sort of appeal to 
your associates which caused their help- 
ing you to be a pleasure. 

In those days, too, you put the best of 
yourself into everything you did. You 
were not self-indulgent. You spared no 
effort. You were at your post early in 
the morning. You toiled late into the 
night. You never wasted time or watched 
the clock. And, therefore, you ‘“ got on,” 
and you deserved to do so. You were full 
of life, and of that fine virility which 
loves to conquer obstacles for the very 
joy of winning out; and so it was that 
you arrived at the station where you are 
to-day. 

But to-day are you the same man that 
you were when you won the place that 
you now hold? Has your mental fiber 
become soft and your physical activity 
less vigorous? Do you go through your 
duties, not with a keen zest, but in a 
mechanical, half - hearted sort of way? 
Have you come to feel that, having 
gained your place, you have a sort of vest- 
ed interest in it, and that you need no 
longer be the active, keen-faced fighter 
that you were in the years gone by? How 
do your associates look upon you now? 
Do they secretly consider you a drag—a 
person who has outlived his usefulness— 
or, as they would perhaps say, a mere 
“ back-number ” ? 

Or, if you have retained your energy, 
you may have lost your consideration for 
others. Arrogance may have fastened 
itself upon you, so that you treat those 
about you as if they were in every way 
inferior to yourself. Do you sit con- 


templating your own greatness, with your 
ass’s ears open wide to the grossest flat- 
tery, yet sealed to the piercing words of 
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wholesome truth? Do you think that you 
can never make mistakes? Do you speak 
in the tones of a bully’s voice? Do you 
order men and women about as if they 
were dogs, or, at the most, mere hirelings ? 

If either of these things be true—if 
you have become sodden and useless, or 
if you have become arrogant and offen- 
sive — what would happen in case you 
should resign? Do you really think that 
you would be reelected? If you do, then 
you are very much mistaken. ‘Those who 
now flatter you—or, at least, speak cour- 
teously to you—would be glad that you 
were out. Perhaps they would like to 
put you out with ignominy—to kick you 
out, in fact, as they would kick a mon- 
grel cur! 


WOULD YOUR WIFE CHOOSE YOU AGAIN? 


But there are many more relations in 
life than those which have to do with 
politics, or with business or professional 
success, or with social rank. ‘Take, for 
instance, marriage. When you marry, 
you select a girl to be your wife, but the 
selection is mutual. She selects you 
quite as truly as you select her. Or, to 
use the other word, if you elect her to be 
your wife, she equally elects you to be 
her husband. After years have passed, if 
it were possible for you to resign, are you 
sure that you would be reelected? 

Marriage is a strange and subtle thing. 
Its problems are the most difficult with 
which both the law and society have to 
deal. It is the most lasting, the most in- 
timate, and the most binding contract that 
can be made between two human beings ; 
and yet it is made in many cases with so 
little thought, so little understanding! A 
man will select a wife through pure im- 
pulse, and for any one of a thousand rea- 
sons, not one of which would influence 
him in any other thing which is impor- 
tant to his happiness or his well-being. 
Proximity, a pretty face, a favorable mo- 
ment, the touch of a soft hand, the glance 
of two charming eyes in the half dusk of 
a summer evening — and he speaks the 
word which will bind the two together 
for all time. 

And she is equally imprudent. Women 
think more of marriage than men think— 
that is to say, marriage is more truly 
ever present in their thoughts. To love 
and to be loved are things which every 














normal woman looks forward to experi- 
encing. With her, there is hardly any 
deep-seated interests in her life which 
does not ultimately spring from sex. So, 
when she finds that she is loved, or that 
a man appears to love her, she is apt 
to give a quick response; and if she is 


very young, she has no standard of com- 


parison to tell her whether this feeling 
is the true, pervasive, enduring senti- 
ment that will go with her throughout 
her life, or whether it is only a brief 
excitement having its roots in the grati- 
fication of her vanity. 

' One of the most profound things that 
Coleridge ever said is this: 


The desire of the man is for the woman; 
but the desire of the woman is for the 
desire of the man. 


Therefore, when a woman finds that 
she is loved, or thinks she is, she does 
not wait to be quite sure that she loves 
in return. Her pride is gratified, and 
so, in very many. cases, she gives herself 
into the keeping of one who is quite 
unknown to her. 

On the other hand, the man, with his 
impulsive grasping after what seems to 
him desirable, often devotes less thought 
to the selection of a wife than he would 
give to the purchase of a farm, or the 
transaction of a piece of ordinary busi- 
ness. Thus the two marry. It is well 
if, when they come to know each other 
better, they are still not disappointed. 
They may grow together, but they may 
also grow apart. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE 


Human beings change — perhaps not 
once in seven years, as used to be be- 
lieved ; but they change completely none 
the less. ‘The man who, at twenty-five, 
gives to a girl of twenty his promise 
to love and cherish her so long as they 
both shall live, gives a promise which 
at thirty-five or forty he may not pos- 
sibly be able to keep in the letter and 
the spirit, since he has become another 
person, and the girl whom he married 
has become another person too. Both 
of them have changed in mind, in tastes, 
in likes and dislikes, and in habits. 


Must they, then, be held to a promise 
given by persons who were other than 
themselves ? 
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Marriage, when it is successful, is a 
great compromise. But there are always 
those who cannot compromise; and this 
is why the question which has here been 
asked applies alike to husband and to 
wife. 

Take the simplest case of all—the 
case of those who did not really know 
each other when they stood before the 
altar and received the blessing of the 
church. There comes to such, in very 
many instances, a period of disillusion. 
It may be that the husband is generous 
and kind, and that the wife is true and 
good ; and yet they both may be separated 
infinitely by a thousand little things that 
you scarcely can define, not one of which 
is seriously important, and yet which in 
the mass are like a wedge that drives 
the two asunder. 

If you, who read this, are a husband, 
you may perhaps be doing all that you 
believe to be your duty; and yet what 
seems to you the right thing may to your 
wife appear to be the wrong thing. You 
are unlike in temperament. What gives 
her pleasure bores you; what gives you 
pleasure has no interest for her at all. 
Just because marriage is so very intimate 
a thing, these jarring notes sooner or later 
rise into a discord which destroys all 
harmony. 

You go on from bad to worse. The 
more you try to-please her, the more you 
get upon her nerves. No ties can pos- 
sibly be formed between two natures that 
are so fundamentally at variance. The 
raptures of the first few months when 
sensation was everything, are now for- 
gotten as if they had never been. The 
clinging hands, the interlacing arms, the 
long, close kisses, the worship of the 
body—these have had their time, and 
they have gone, with nothing left be- 
hind them. Life together seems a 
funeral feast where everything is stale 
and dull and dismal. If, then, you could 
possibly resign, have you any thought that 
you would be reelected? You know that 
you would not; nor, for that matter, 
would you wish to be. 

But take another sort of marriage,” 
wherein the wife holds fast, against her 
own conviction, to the ideal which once 
she had of you. She thought you gen- 
erous. She finds you mean. She thought 
you full of tenderness and sweet con- 
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sideration. She finds you harsh and 
rough. She thought that love, with you, 
was refined into something almost heaven- 
ly in its purity and truth. She knows 
now that it was only sensuality, goat- 
like, lustful, inspiring her with horror 
and contempt. 
SOME SEARCHING QUESTIONS 

Examine yourself closely and_ see 
whether you are still the lover, striving 
to please, thinking of. all the little things 
that go to make up a woman’s happiness, 
or whether you are only the gross pos- 
sessor of a woman’s body, secure of your 
possession, doing as you please, mocking 
at her sensibilities, and cheating her, as 
it were, of her birthright. Her illusions 
are the last thing that a woman will give 
up; but if you are such as you have been 
described, if you have made her dread 
and fear you, so that she shudders at your 
very touch, would she again select you, 
if once the legal bond between you could 
be severed ? 

Or, if you are a woman, ask yourself 
the same searching, poignant question. 
Have you been true to the man who has 
made you his wife, and who has looked 
to you for love and sympathy and aid 
and comfort? Are you what he thought 
you at the first? Has the softness of 
your girlhood become hardened? Have 
you, in your turn, come to feel so sure 
of him that you can treat him simply as 
an upper servant, a sort of domestic beast 
of burden, a drawer of checks, some one 
whose only mission is to obey your whims 
and your caprices ? 

Do you take any interest in the serious 
work of his life? Do you lighten his 
labors by that sympathy and that com- 
radeship which are the most beautiful 
of all things between men and women? 
Or do you think only of your gowns and 
of your outings, your pleasures, your 
little social triumphs, your petty feuds, 
your fancies and your fads, while you 
leave him to set his teeth grimly and 
to plod along alone — more lonely still 
because he does not seem to be so? 

Do you give him anything at all in 
exchange for what he gives to you? Do 
you put your hand in his and share his 
hopes, rejoicing at his successes and griev- 
ing at his failures? Or do you shut all 


that away and live your own life quite 


‘ self in all the relations of your life. 
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apart from his? If so, if you should re- 
sign your wifehood, would you stand the 
slightest chance of reelection? 


THE CASE OF THE AVERAGE MAN 


But all these cases are rather simple 
ones. ‘Take another that is not so easy 
for any one to answer. Let us figure 
to ourselves the man who loves his wife, 
and who is loved by her. He is not a 
rich man. He has a narrow income, and 
it is divided very carefully, so that he 
knows just what each part of it procures 
for him. ‘There is so much for his shel- 
ter, and so much for his table, and so 
much for his ordinary amusements, and 
so much to be laid aside against the 
future. 

His wife represents to him a part of 
his life’s happiness. She gives him her 
companionship. She makes his home a 
brighter one. In casting up the ledger 
of his life, he knows just what she rep- 
resents. Now, it may be that she means 
to him precisely the difference between 
absolute solvency and the burden of a 
growing debt. Without her, he could 
live within his income. With her, he 
cannot do so; and, as he looks into the 
future, he sees himself growing older 
with no chance of rising, but with this 
haunting thought of debt to keep him 
wakeful through the night and to stand 
like a gaunt specter forever at his elbow. 
His wife is much to him, and yet—and 
yet—should she resign, would he reelect 
her? Who can say? 

Put, then, this question sharply to your- 
Go 
down beneath the surface and seek the 
truth. Know yourself as you are, and 
try to know what those around you think 
of you. 

It is a grim and often a ghastly task 
It shocks your self-esteem. It humbles 
your pride. It makes you feel, perhaps, 
as if you were standing upon the brink 
of a yawning chasm. And yet, if you 
will admit the truth into your heart of 
hearts and let it influence your life, there 
can be nothing more salutary or more 
illuminating, and nothing that is better 
for you as a man, than to ask yourself 
this question and to answer it with per- 
fect frankness: 

If I were to resign. could I be re- 
elected? 











